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Dedicatory  Preface 


Fifty  years  ago.  Henry  Armand  Millon  first  served  as  an  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  at  MIT.  In 
1960,  he  became  an  Assistant  Professor,  and  in  1964  jumped  two  ranks  to  Associate  Professor  with  tenure.  I  re- 
call this  last  step,  for  I  had  just  joined  Hank  as  the  department's  "other  architectural  historian"  in  1963. 

When  I  joined  the  MIT  faculty,  it  was  immediately  clear  that  the  young  and  still  relatively  new  Professor  Millon 
held  the  profound  trust  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues — architects,  artists,  technologists,  and  humanists. 
Notable  among  them  was  Lawrence  B.  Anderson.  Head  of  the  Department.  In  1964,  in  a  period  of  increased  at- 
tention to  the  humanities,  MIT  responded  to  the  advocacy  of  Anderson  and  Millon  in  appointing  MIT"s  first  art 
historian,  Wayne  V.  Andersen.  Three  years  later  the  art  historian  Rosalind  Krauss  joined  the  group. 

Hank  became  a  full  professor  in  1970.   In  December  1972,  he  took  the  lead,  along  with  Andersen,  Krauss,  and 
myself,  in  submitting  a  proposal  for  the  first  departmental  Ph.D.  program,  titled  History,  Theory  and  Criticism 
of  Art,  Architecture  and  Urban  Form.  By  the  time  the  final  proposal  was  accepted  in  1974,  Krauss  had  departed 
for  Princeton  and  Hank  was  serving  as  the  Director  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  In  1977,  Hank  returned 
to  MIT  until  1980.  when  he  became  the  first  Dean  of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Visual  Arts  at  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington.  While  Hank  brought  his  Center  to  international  prominence,  he  remained  com- 
mitted to  MIT.  Almost  without  a  break.  Hank  taught  one  HTC  seminar  each  year,  down  to  the  present,  leaving  an 
indelible  mark  on  generations  of  students  and  a  long  series  of  faculty  colleagues.  Over  the  years,  HTC  proved  to 
be  a  leading  doctoral  program  in  architectural  history — one  that  was  internal  to  a  department  of  architecture,  and 
that,  uniquely,  incorporated  art  history. 

These  recitations  neglect  two  of  the  most  important  facets  of  Hank's  intellectual  genius.   His  commitments  are 
expansive.  He  was  not  only  broadly  admired  within  a  greatly  diverse  MIT  department,  but  he  also  brilliantly  e.\- 
panded  that  diversity.   At  the  beginning  of  the  1970s,  Hank's  advocacy  was  central  to  the  initiation  of  new  fields, 
with  the  appointment  of  outstanding  artists  in  photography  and  film:  Minor  White  and  Ricky  Leacock. 

Hank  is  a  profound  scholar.  Viewed  from  our  internal  perspective,  we  have  enjoyed  fifty  years  in  which  Hank 
provided  a  model  for  the  highest  levels  of  academic  performance,  in  research  and  teaching,  while  also  being 
a  congenial  and  supportive  colleague  of  the  greatest  generosity.  I  can  personally  attest  to  the  abiding  support 
provided  by  Hartk  as  mentor,  colleague,  and  friend.  His  colleagues,  both  near  and  far,  join  in  recognizing  and 
honoring  his  many  qualities  through  this  special  issue  of  the  Department's  journal  Thresholds  devoted  to  the 
Baroque — an  issue  to  which  the  graduate  students  have  contributed  as  a  way  to  attest  to  Hank's  continuing  im- 
pact on  their  intellectual  lives. 

I  close  by  expressing  deep  appreciation  to  Professors  Erika  Naginski  and  Mark  Jarzombek  who  took  the  lead  in 
honoring  Hank  through  this  project. 

Stanford  Anderson 

Professor  of  History  and  Architecture 

MIT 

18  January  2005 


Editorial  Forward: 

The  Necessity  to  Embrace 

Erika  Naginski 


Descriptions  of  Baroque  art  and  architecture  often  cannot  help  but  fall  back  on  a  triurnpinalist  vocabulary,  and 
this  is  because  superlatives  and  a  language  of  the  marvelous  are  no  doubt  necessary  to  describe  the  visual  effects 
of,  say,  the  vaults  of  the  main  hall  of  Filippo  Juvarra's  Royal  Hunting  Lodge  at  Stupinigi.  That  unrelenting  bom- 
bast might  inspire  not  only  awe  but  also  confusion  is  revealed  by  Alois  Riegl,  who,  as  Werner  Oechslin  reminds 
us  in  the  essay  he  contributed  to  this  volume,  found  the  Baroque  to  be  quite  literally  incomprehensible:  "We  do 
not  understand,"  Riegl  confesses  in  his  Die  Entstehung  der  Barockkunsi  in  Rom,  "the  extraordinary  quality  that 
defines  the  Baroque,  it  is  not  convincing,  it  contains  a  contradiction,  seems  untrue;  we  therefore  perceive  it  as 
miraculous."'  A  calmer,  more  even-handed  approach  sets  the  tone  for  the  introductory  pages  written  by  Henry 
A.  Millon  for  the  catalogue  of  the  recent  blockbuster  exhibition.  The  Triumph  of  the  Baroque.  Setting  out  to  ac- 
count for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  integration  of  all  artistic  media  (painting,  sculpture,  ornament,  and  architecture), 
and,  on  the  other,  the  sheer  magnificence  of  the  palaces,  churches,  and  chapels  created  by  that  integration.  Millon 
writes  of  the  "necessity  to  embrace."  The  phrase  is  as  succinct  as  it  is  suggestive.  It  describes  the  new  urbanistic 
consciousness  of  architects  who,  as  Millon  explains,  "envisioned  buildings  that  were  expansive  and  inclusive."- 
It  also  points  to  what  might  be  understood  as  a  contradiction  in  terms — the  desire  simultaneously  to  include  and 
possess,  to  expand  (//;</ contract,  to  incorporate  «/;(/ dominate. 

The  contradiction,  which  evokes  artistic  form  as  well  as  political  power,  surely  lies  at  the  heart  of  opinions  on 
Baroque  art  and  architecture — from  the  depravity  reprimanded  by  Johann  .loachim  Winckelmann  to  the  wildness 
detected  by  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Indeed,  the  urge  to  temper  things  architectural  is  already  very  much  part  of  the 
debate,  for  example,  when  Nicolas  Poussin  explained  in  a  letter  to  Paul  Freart  de  Chantelou.  dated  21  September 
1642.  that  one  needed  to  refrain  from  "the  confusion  of  ornaments  .  .  .  [which]  were  invented  only  to  soften  the 
severity  of  simple  architecture."'  But  if  1  land  on  Millon's  phrase  concerning  the  "necessity  to  embrace,"  it  is  not 
only  to  emphasize  how  well  it  serves  as  a  description  of  Baroque  culture  more  generally.   It  also  addresses  quite 
eloquently  the  reason  for  which  these  essays  were  gathered  together  to  pay  homage  to  his  work  as  an  historian  of 
architecture.    We  have  tried  here  to  represent  a  diverse  set  of  authors — from  students  to  teachers,  architects  to 
scholars — ^just  as  we  have  tried  to  focus  on  the  Baroque  with  essays  on  its  beginnings  and  ends,  its  manifestation 
as  theory  and  object,  and  its  life  as  concept  and  work  of  art.   In  so  doing,  we  hope  to  give  Henry  A.  Millon  some 
sense  of  our  gratitude  for  his  generosity  and  originality  as  teacher  and  interpreter  of  culture. 


1.  Alois  Riegl.  Die  Entstehung  tier  Burockkunst  in  Rom  {  Vienna.  1908).  3. 

2.  Henry  A.  MUlon.  ed..  The  Triumph  of  the  Baroque.   Arehilecliire  on  Europe  I600-J750  (New  York;  Rizzoli.  1999).  19. 

3.  Pierre  de  Colombier,  ed.,  Lettres  de  Poussin  (Paris;  A  la  eite  du  livre.  1929).  98. 
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Views  and  Descriptions 


Leonardo  Bufalini's  Orthogonal  Roma  (1551) 

David  Friedman  with  Paul  Schlapobersky 


City  plans  based  on  the  principles  of  geometric  survey  are  an  invention  of  the  Renaissance.'   Their  first  use  was 
military  and  what  they  record  is  the  defensive  perimeters  of  sites.  These  were  secret  documents,  closely  held  in 
the  war  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  audience  that  had  access  to  them  had  skills  not  found  in  the  general  public. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  ability  to  read  the  specialized  language  of  orthogonal  plans. 

Printed  images  of  cities,  by  contrast,  were  calculated  for  wider  circulation  and  from  the  early  fifteenth  century 
were  largely  pictorial.  The  most  popular  format  was  constructed  from  a  vantage  high  above  the  city.  Aside  from 
the  novelty  of  this  imagined  point  of  view,  the  visual  language  of  the  ""bird's  eye""  view,  as  it  would  later  be  called, 
was  very  familiar.  The  representation  of  three-dimensional  objects  in  space — whether  people  or  buildings — had 
been  the  foundation  of  Italian  painting  since  the  early  fourteenth  century.   Pictorial  images  also  had  the  advan- 
tage of  flexibility.   Because  the  bird's  eye  perspective  was  not  based  on  measurement,  view  makers  could  move 
landmarks  and  modify  scale  to  compose  images  whose  principal  ambition  was  the  expression  of  character.   In  so 
doing,  they  continued  a  tradition  in  the  representation  of  cities  that  reaches  back  to  Antiquity. 

In  this  context,  the  appearance  in  print  of  the  first  orthogonal  city  plan,  Leonardo  Bufalini's  Roma  of  1551,  poses 
the  difficult  question  of  its  purpose  (Fig.  1,  PI.  3).-  The  plan  is  large — it  measures  approximately  one  and  half  by 
two  meters — and  is  made  of  twelve  woodblock  sheets.  Like  the  manuscript  plans  intended  for  office  use  by  spe- 
cialists, Bufalini's  Roma  appears  to  support  several  practical  applications.  The  first  is  military.  Bufalini  was  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  conference  called  by  Paul  III  in  1534  to  consider  the  refortification  of  Rome,  and  his  map 
reflects  this  background  in  its  careful  representation  of  the  city's  wall.  The  second  is  archaeological.  The  plan 
pays  special  attention  to  the  ruins  that  were  the  city's  most  distinctive  attribute,  and  thus  it  is  the  first  graphic  im- 
age that  attempted  to  coordinate  information  about  the  ancient  monuments  across  the  whole  space  of  the  modern 
city.  The  third  is  administrative.  Because  the  plan  registered  the  streets  and  blocks  of  the  city's  physical  fabric, 
it  offered  the  possibility  of  cataloguing  the  ownership  of  property  and  coordinating  the  planning  of  new  streets 
and  squares.  Perhaps  it  was  Bufalini's  purpose  in  printing  his  plan  to  make  the  new  tool  available  for  all  of  these 
potential  uses. 

If  so,  he  seems  to  have  miscalculated.  With  the  exception  of  military  architects,  contemporaries  were  not  pre- 
pared to  use  images  to  rationalize  knowledge  of  the  city.  Topographic  information  continued  to  be  transmitted 
verbally  and  urban  design  was  done  on  the  site.  Projects  originating  at  the  most  sophisticated  institutional  and 
professional  levels — the  site  drawings  from  the  workshop  of  the  papal  architect  Antonio  da  Sangallo  and  the  pic- 
ture books  that  catalogue  the  property  of  wealthy  urban  religious  institutions  (Libri  di  Case) — produced  a  few 
magnificent  exceptions.  But  the  daily  record — as  preserved  in  notarial  books  and  the  archives  of  government 
agencies — remained  doggedly  verbal  throughout  the  century.  The  cadastral  mapping  of  property  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  visual  documentation  of  urban  planning  projects  is  a  working  method  we 
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Figure  1.   Leonardo  Bul'alini, /?y«(t;  ( 1551 ),  in  the  1560  edition. 


Figure  3.   A  comparison  of  Bufalini's  plan  with  a 
modern  survey  ofthe  city.    In  this  comparison  the 
Aurelian  walls  in  Buf'aiini's  survey  have  been  made  to 
coincide  as  closely  as  possible  with  those  ofthe  modern 
survey.  The  course  ofthe  wall  in  Bufalini's  Roma  is 
shown  as  a  dashed  line,  the  walls  ofthe  modern  city  as  a 
solid  line.   The  offset  between  the  two  is  illustrated  as  a 
light  grey  tone.   The  dark  bars  show  the  offset  between 
Bufalini's  placement  ofthe  monuments  and  their 
location  in  the  modern  survey.   (Paul  Schlapobersky). 


Figure  2.   Cosimi  Bartoli,  Del  modo  di  misiirare 
le  dislanlle  {\56A).   Diagram  illustrating 
trianeulation  of  sites  in  and  around  Florence. 


Figure  4.   In  this  comparison.  Bufalini's  placement 
ofthe  monuments  near  the  Tiber,  and  the  bed  of 
the  river,  have  been  aligned  as  closely  as  possible 
w  ith  their  placement  in  the  modern  survey.  The 
greater  offset  between  the  course  of  Bufalini's 
wall  (again  shown  with  dashed  lines)  and  that  of 
the  wall  in  the  modern  map  (shown  as  a  solid  line) 
is  illustrated  by  the  greatly  enlarged  area  of  light 
grey  tone.   (Paul  Schlapobersky). 
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see  only  in  special  projects  beginning  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century. 

Had  sixteenth-century  designers  and  administrators  thought  to  use  Bufalini's  plan  for  their  work,  they  would 
quickly  have  confronted  its  limitations.  Survey  technology  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  Bufalini  began  his  map- 
ping project.  Indeed,  the  process  of  urban  mapping  was  such  a  novelty  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century  that  both  lay- 
men and  design  professionals  volunteered  to  assist  him  in  order  to  learn  survey  method.  Although  Bufalini"s  plan 
established  a  new  standard  of  topographic  specificity  for  the  representation  of  the  city,  its  faults  are  so  serious  as 
to  put  into  question  its  usefulness  for  practical  application. 

In  a  seminar  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  then  for  the  2003  Nolli  conference  in  Rome,  the 
architect  Paul  Schlapobersky  demonstrated  Bufalini's  successes  and  failures.   What  his  analysis  shows  is  that 
Bufalini  was  working  with  at  least  two  separate  survey  systems.  The  most  accurate  was  used  for  the  city's  wall 
and  probably  followed  a  system  the  sixteenth  century  called  direct  measurement.  Here  the  surveyor  worked  his 
way  around  the  defensive  perimeter  by  measuring  both  the  length  and  the  bearing  of  each  face  of  its  polygonal 
circuit  using  a  primitive  theodolite  called  a  biissola.  The  position  of  the  monuments  on  the  interior  of  the  city, 
by  contrast,  would  have  been  fixed  by  using  the  hiissola  to  take  the  bearing  of  distant  landmarks  from  several 
station  points  and  coordinating  the  results  by  means  of  the  triangulation  system  described  by  Gemma  Frisius  in 
1533.  Cosimo  Bartoli  illustrated  the  method  with  a  survey  of  Florence  and  the  surrounding  hills  in  a  publication 
of  1564,  Del  inodo  di  nusurnrc  Ic  c/isluiilie  (Fig.  2).   Bufalini  does  not  seem  to  have  integrated  the  two  sets  of  re- 
sults.  It  is  possible  to  align  either  the  city  wall  or  the  monuments  as  Bufalini  mapped  them  with  a  modern  survey. 
Both,  however,  will  not  fit  simultaneously  (Figs.  3,  4).  A  glance  at  any  detail  of  Bufalini's  map  will  show  that  the 
representation  of  the  street  system  (and  thus  the  properties  between  them)  was  not  regulated  by  a  systematic  sur- 
vey (Fig.  5).  The  orientation  of  some  street  sections — particularly  the  new\  straight  streets  that  pushed  through 
the  medieval  urban  fabric  in  the  Renaissance — may  have  been  measured  with  the  hiissola,  but  for  the  most  part 
streets  seem  to  have  been  interpolated  freely  between  points  fixed  by  the  survey  of  monuments.  Additional  diffi- 
culties in  using  Bufalini's  plan  for  technical  purposes  were  created  by  the  method  of  its  mechanical  reproduction. 
By  dividing  the  master  drawing  into  twelve  woodcut  blocks,  the  printing  process  created  interruptions  in  the  plan 
that  cannot  be  repaired  by  even  the  most  careful  mounting.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  plan  can  be  viewed  as  a 
whole  only  with  one  or  two  centimeter  gaps  between  each  of  the  sheets. 

Despite  its  technical  itnperfections,  Bufalini's  plan  might  still  have  served  antiquarians  as  an  instrument  for  co- 
ordinating the  great  volume  of  evidence  about  the  ancient  city  culled  from  classical  authors,  coins,  inscriptions, 
ruins,  and  recent  excavations.  In  fact,  the  closest  models  for  Bufalini's  orthogonal  plan  are  Raphael's  unrealized 
project  to  map  the  ancient  city  and  the  image  illustrating  the  Urbis  Romae  Topographia  of  1544  by  the  scholar  of 
antiquity  Bartolomeo  Marliano.'  Bufalini  was  clearly  interested  in  this  aspect  of  his  plan.  He  peppered  it  with 
marks  and  inscriptions  identifying  the  ruins  and  the  reputed  sites  of  ancient  monuments.  Given  the  space  and  the 
slightest  archeological  justification,  he  also  included  elaborate  plans  of  building  complexes.  But  however  consci- 
entious, the  mapmaker  was  not  a  scholar.  The  information  about  the  ancient  city  presented  in  Bufalini's  plan  was 
often  out  of  date  or  even  willfully  unconcerned  with  the  evidence.^ 

Yet  to  focus  on  these  inadequacies  is  to  miss  the  point  of  Bufalini's  image.   We  cannot  judge  a  sixteenth-cen- 
tury technology  by  modern  standards  or  describe  it  as  an  imperfect  instrument  for  uses  for  which  it  may  never 
have  been  intended.  We  are  on  firmer  ground  when  we  begin  with  this  certainty:  the  simple  fact  that  Bufalini's 
Roma  was  an  linage  offered  for  sale  to  the  public.   It  was  a  private  publishing  venture  by  a  man  considered  to 
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1  igurt-  5.    Detail  ol  tlic  sclIioh  hI  Biilalinrs 
Roma  around  the  Piazza  Navona  overlaid  with 
the  block  outlines  from  Giambattista  Nolli's 
174S  map  of  the  same  section  of  the  city.  (Paul 
Schlapobersky). 


Figure  6.   Giovanni  Antonio  Dosio,  "bird's  eye  view  of  Rome," 
(1561). 


Figure  7.    Detail.  Roma.   The  Antonine  baths,  the  city  wall,  a  hill. 
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be  a  skilled  surveyor.   It  entered  a  well-established  market  for  urban  images,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Bufalini  imagined  (incorrectly,  as  it  turned  out)  that  the  novel  form  of  representation  he  was  uniquely  prepared  to 
offer  could  compete  successfully  there.  As  an  image  of  the  city — a  representation  of  its  character  and  identity  as 
well  as  its  form — rather  than  as  an  instrument  of  administration,  investigation  and  transformation,  the  Bufalini 
plan  had  to  satisfy  two  fundamental  requirements.  It  needed  planforms  that  were  specific  to  the  city  of  Rome  and 
evocative  of  its  very  distinctive  identity.  At  the  same  time,  these  planforms  needed  to  be  comprehensible  to  an 
audience  that  had  never  seen  an  orthogonal  city  plan.   In  other  words,  this  first  printed  city  plan  had  to  do  some- 
thing equivalent  to  what  the  bird's  eye  views  had  been  doing  for  almost  a  century — that  is,  conjure  up  a  mental 
picture  of  the  city — without  compromising  the  spatial  information  that  was  the  unique  contribution  of  the  new 
orthogonal  format.  To  my  mind,  Bufalini  succeeded  at  both  of  these  tasks.  Whatever  its  technical  limitations, 
the  plan  is  still  the  most  accurate  record  of  the  city's  space  produced  in  the  Renaissance.  Surprisingly,  it  is  also 
a  powerfully  expressive  image.  In  order  to  appreciate  this,  it  is  helpful  to  look  simultaneously  at  a  contemporary 
bird's  eye  view.   I  illustrate  Giovanni  Antonio  Dosio's  view  of  Rome  of  1561  (Fig.  6). 

Bufalini's  plan  focuses  on  Rome's  three  most  distinctive  characteristics.  The  first  is  the  natural  topography  of 
the  site.  The  course  of  the  Tiber  and  the  form  of  the  famous  hills  on  which  the  city  developed  are  essential  to 
its  identity.  The  river  is  the  symbol  of  Rome's  geographic  position  at  the  center  of  the  Tiber  valley.  The  hills 
identify  the  site  of  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  city:  Capitoline.  Palatine,  Aventine,  Caelian,  Esquiline, 
Viminal,  and  Quirinal  in  the  order  in  wliich  they  are  named  in  Francesco  Albertini's  1510  guide.'  Both  river  and 
hills  had  been  prominent  features  of  the  stylized  images  of  the  city  produced  in  the  late  Middle  Ages.   Bufalini's 
Ronui  preserves  the  S-shaped  riverbed  familiar  from  these  images  yet  obscured  in  Dosio's  view,  and  captures  the 
particularity  of  the  river's  kinked  curves  in  a  way  that  only  survey  could  determine.   It  also  gives  the  hills  their 
traditional  prominence  but  now.  instead  of  the  conventional  sugarloaf  shapes  of  the  medieval  plan-view,  it  renders 
the  contours  of  each  ridge  and  valley.   Like  the  medieval  images,  Bufalini's  Roma  associates  monuments  with 
topographical  features.   But  when  both  hills  and  the  buildings  on  their  surface  are  rendered  in  plan,  the  confu- 
sion of  overlapping  systems  compromises  the  visual  integrity  of  the  composition.   Whether  this  was  troublesome 
to  Bufalini  we  cannot  know.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  give  the  hills 
prominence.   Equally  certain  is  the  fact  that  his  Rome  did  so  more  powerfully  and  evocatively  than  any  previous 
image. 

The  second  marker  of  the  city's  identity  is  its  wall.  It  is  the  most  carefully  surveyed  aspect  of  the  plan  and  the 
only  structure  whose  definition  is  reinforced  by  the  transcription  of  dimensions.  This  attention  must  reflect  the 
government's  concern  for  the  defenses  of  the  city;  indeed,  a  survey  of  the  walls  was  surely  made  by  the  pope's 
architects  well  before  1551  and  may  even  have  provided  a  basis  for  Bufalini's  efforts,  but  this  does  not  explain 
its  prominence  in  a  printed  image  of  the  city.  What  interest  can  the  general  public  have  had  in  the  technical  data 
of  the  military  engineer?   It  is  not  as  if  the  representation  of  Rome's  defenses  demonstrated  the  city's  military 
strength.  Quite  the  opposite.  The  much  patched  ancient  structure  was  badly  in  need  of  modernization  and  any 
representation  of  its  extended  perimeter  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  site.  However  the 
wall  was  also  a  symbol,  a  structure  that  stood  for  both  the  physical  city  and  the  political  one.  Chroniclers  praised 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  its  construction  and  enumerated  its  parts.  According  to  the  twelfth-century  Mirabilia. 
the  perimeter  had  6,900  battlements,  361  towers,  forty-nine  castles,  twelve  gates  and  five  posterns,  and  measured 
twenty-two  miles  in  circumference."  Both  texts  and  images  tried  to  describe  the  form  of  the  wall  but  efforts  to 
be  concrete  elicited  wildly  contradictory  characterizations.   Ludwig  the  Bavarian's  commemorative  medallion 
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of  1328  claimed  a  circular  perimeter  while  Cola  di  Rienzo  said  llie  circuit  of  walls  had  the  form  of  a  recumbent 
lion.'   What  is  significant  is  that  all  of  these  topographers  attempted  to  describe  the  city's  perimeter  in  plan.  The 
city  wall  had  always  had  a  shape  as  well  as  a  structure  but  before  1551  these  had  to  be  imagined.  The  greatest 
achievement  of  Bufalini's  plan  was  to  offer  its  public  a  picture  of  Rome  as  a  body  with  a  shape  that  was  infinitely 
more  specific,  and  therefore  more  authoritative,  than  any  seen  before. 

In  the  two-dimensional  environment  of  orthogonal  projection,  there  is  no  barrier  between  shapes  that  record 
forms  of  the  world  and  those  that  respond  to  their  own  internal,  formal  logic.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  urban  map- 
ping that  when  knowledge,  space,  or  patience  fail,  pattern  (of  blocks,  of  houses,  of  plantings)  can  substitute  for 
survey.  The  effect  is  not  always  to  degrade  the  informational  content  of  the  map.  Pattern  can  create  a  ground 
from  which  the  special  object  can  emerge  by  virtue  of  its  scale  or  form,  or  even  by  the  specificity  with  which 
it  is  measured.  Pattern  plays  a  very  important  role  in  Bufalini's  image  of  Rome.  In  this  case,  though,  the  pat- 
tern is  meant  to  capture  attention  rather  than  deflect  it.  It  is  through  pattern  that  Bufalini  allows  the  third  and 
most  distinctive  quality  of  his  subject,  the  antiquities,  to  register  in  his  portrait  of  the  city  (Fig.  7).  All  guides  to 
Rome,  even  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  linger  over  the  ruins.  As  the  most  compelling  evidence  of  the  city's  former 
greatness  and  the  repository  of  its  classical  history  and  early  Christian  mythology,  the  ancient  monuments  are  a 
requirement  of  any  picture  of  the  city.  Their  appearance  in  Dosio's  bird's  eye  view  demonstrates  the  represen- 
tational problem.   How  could  these  ruined  structures,  sometimes  preserved  as  little  more  than  foundations,  be 
given  a  visual  prominence  equal  to  the  one  they  enjoyed  in  the  mental  picture  of  the  city?  The  Pantheon  and  the 
Colosseum  might  hold  their  own,  but  what  of  the  hundreds  of  small,  less  well  preserved  sites?  Dosio  was  forced 
to  represent  buildings  in  decay.   Bufalini's  orthogonal  format  offered  better  alternatives.  One  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  orthogonal  draughtsman  can  move  from  lines  and  forms  to  letters  and  words.  Bufalini  wrote  copi- 
ously on  his  plan,  naming  spaces  and  buildings  in  contemporary  use  and  identifying  ancient  buildings  sometimes 
known  only  from  literary  sources.   But  the  biggest  opportunities  came  with  the  largest  and  best-known  ancient 
buildings.  Shown  in  plan,  fully  restored,  they  would  have  been  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  orthogonal  forms  in 
Bufalini's  Ronui  thanks  to  publications  like  Sebasliano  Serlio's  Libra  lerzo  delle  antichita  di  Rnma  of  1540  and 
Antonio  Labacco's  Libra  appartente  all  'arch  He  1 1  lira  of  1552.  which  brought  a  range  of  building  plans  before  a 
broad  public.  The  bath  complexes  on  the  edge  of  the  city  offer  the  finest  examples  of  Bufalini's  practice.  The 
representations,  while  not  particularly  accurate,  are  strikingly  regular.  They  form  a  pattern  that  attracts  the  eye 
and,  because  the  plans  give  no  indication  of  the  ruinous  state  of  the  buildings,  they  also  imply  structures  that 
have  a  powerful  presence  in  the  city.  These  great  ruins  are  the  most  prominent  element  in  Bufalini's  plan,  and 
this  is  something  that  no  pictorial  representation  of  the  same  subject  was  ever  able  to  achieve. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  orthogonal  format  is  the  way  it  reduces  everything  it  treats  to  a  two-dimen- 
sional system  of  graphic  marks.  In  the  Bufalini  plan,  the  effect  of  flattening  the  natural  topography,  the  city  wall, 
the  ancient  monuments  and  the  modern  street  system  onto  a  single  plane  is  to  produce  a  timeless  landscape  in 
which  the  ancient  and  the  modern  city  coexist  on  almost  equal  footing.  The  orthogonal  forms  take  on  a  life  of 
their  own  and  Bufalini  composes  with  them — within  the  constraints  of  his  survey  discipline — to  construct  his 
narrative.  The  story  is  a  conventional  one  but  the  means  of  representation  are  his  invention.  The  curves  of  the 
river,  the  course  of  the  city  wall,  the  rhythmic  planforms  of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  the  cross-hatched  con- 
tours of  the  hills:  these  are  the  elements  that  read  first  when  you  look  at  the  assembled  plan.  Interpretation,  how- 
ever, was  neither  Bufalini's  primary  interest  nor  the  aspect  of  the  work  that  he  emphasized  in  the  textual  sections 
of  the  frame  surrounding  the  plan  where  he  is  depicted  as  an  engineer  holding  the  tools  of  his  profession.   He 
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was  not  much  of  an  artist  either.   His  image  suffers  from  a  visual  confusion  that  could  have  been  resolved — as  it 
was  by  Giambattista  Nolli  in  his  eighteenth-century  orthogonal  plans  of  the  city — by  better  graphic  design.  But 
Bufalini  seems  to  have  been  driven  by  the  imperatives  of  the  survey  technology  of  which  he  was  an  early  master. 
Orographic  systems  and  street  plans  overlap  uncomfortably  in  this  pioneering  work.  They  signal  the  limits  of 
the  author's  artistic  skill  at  the  same  time  as  they  confirm  his  faith  in  the  capacity  of  orthogonal  forms  not  only  to 
convey  information  but  also  to  represent  the  many  layers  of  tradition  and  history  of  the  city  of  Rome. 


1.  The  best  history  of  the  orthogonal  plan  in  the  Renaissance  remains  John  Pinto,  "Origins  and  Development  of  the  Ichnographic  City 
P\an"  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians  XXXV  (1976):  35-50.   Mario  Carpo  has  added  a  compelling  interpretation 
of  Leone  Battista  Alberti's  theoretical  writings  about  survey  that  are  the  starting  points  for  this  history  in  ''Descriptio  Vrbis  Romae: 
Ekfrasis  Geografica  e  cullura  visuale  all'alba  del  I  a  rivoluzione  tipografica,"  Albert  iana  I  (1998);  121-142.   For  the  earliest  monument  of 
the  new  survey  technology.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  1502  plan  of  Imola,  see  Mario  Docci.  "1  rilievi  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci  per  la  redazione 
del  la  pi  ant  a  di  Imola,"  Quaderni  dell  'Istituto  di  Storia  dell  'Archifetiura,  nuova  serie,  1-10  (1983-1987),  Saggi  in  onore  di  Guglielmo 

de  Angel  is  d'Ossat,  ed.  Sandro  Benedetti  and  Gaetano  Miarelli  Mariani  (Rome:  Multigrafica  editorice,  1987),  181-186.   A  history  of 
Renaissance  urban  survey  based  on  the  inventors*  descriptions  of  the  instruments  developed  for  this  work  has  been  written  by  Daniela 
Stroffolino,  La  citta  misurata.    Tecniche  e  sirnmenti  di  ritevamento  nei  Iraltati  a  stampa  del  Cinquecento  (Rome:  Salerno  editrice,  1999). 

2.  On  the  Bufalini  plan,  see  Francesco  Ehrle,  Roma  al  Tempo  di  Giulio  III-   La  pianta  di  Roma  di  Leonardo  Bufalini  del  155!  (Rome: 
Danes i.  191 1).  Jessica  Meyer  is  preparing  a  PhD  dissertation  on  Bufalini  for  the  Art  History  Department  of  Columbia  University.  She 
presented  her  preliminary  assessment  of  the  subject  at  Giambattista  Nolli.  Imago  Urhis.  and  Rome,  a  conference  held  at  the  Studium 
Urbis  Center.  Rome  (31  May-3  June  2003). 

3.  R.  Bonelli,  "Lettera  a  Leone  X,'"  in  Arnaldo  Br  use  hi  et  al.,  eds.,  Scntti  Rinascimentali  di  Archilettura  (Milan:  Edizioni  il  Polifilo. 
1978),  459-484. 

4.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Ann  lluppcri  in  ihe  paper  "In  What  Sense  a  Map:  16"'  Century  Documentation  of  Ancient  Rome"  presented  at 
the  Nolli  conference  (see  note  2). 

5.  Francesco  Albertini.  Opusculum  de  inirahilihus  novae  e  veteris  urbis  romaet  (Rome,  1510;  Farnborougli;  Reprint  Gregg  International 
Publishers  Limited.  1972),  bk.  1.  chap.  5. 

6.  The  Marvels  of  Rome  (Mirahilia  Urhis  Romae).  ed.  and  trans.  Francis  Morgan  Nichols  (New  York:  Italica  Press,  1986),  4-5. 

7.  Wolfgang  Braunfels.  Mittelallerliche  Stadtbaukunst  in  dcr  Toskana  (Berlin:  Gebr.  Mann,  1953).  49. 
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The  "Books  of  Houses"  and  their  Architects: 

Surveying  Property  in  Sixteenth-Century  Rome 

Carla  Keyvanian 


Around  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  landholding  policies  in  Rome  changed  radically.   Patrician  families 
as  well  as  religious  and  charitable  institutions-the  largest  landholders  in  the  city  whose  wealth  had  been  gene- 
rated by  the  agricultural  production  of  their  landed  estates-started  investing  in  urban  property. 

From  the  mid-fifteenth  to  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  several  factors  combined  to  increase  the  desirability  of 
urban  as  opposed  to  rural  holdings.  The  principal  factor  was  the  political  and  urban  unification  of  the  city  under 
papal  rule.  The  medieval  city  was  a  patchwork  of  warring  quarters  dominated  by  separate  patrician  families.  In 
1420.  when  the  popes  transferred  their  seat  back  to  Rome  after  the  self-imposed  exile  in  Avignon,  they  sought  to 
regain  control  of  the  administration  of  the  city.  In  order  to  loosen  the  hold  of  powerful  families  over  the  urban 
enclaves  into  which  the  city  was  fragmented,  the  popes  cut  streets  through  their  strongholds  and  demolished  the 
towers  that  fortified  them.  Porticoes  and  balconies,  from  which  private  militias  could  keep  the  papal  army  in 
check,  were  demolished;  and  narrow  streets  that  could  be  blocked  by  barricades  were  widened.  The  city  fiefdoms 
were  thereby  dismantled,  and  urban  property  became  more  readily  available  on  the  market. 

The  political  and  physical  unification  of  the  city  led  to  the  formation  of  areas  of  commercial  and  residential 
importance  as  well  as  a  center  and  a  periphery  with  divergent  real  estate  value.  High  margins  of  profitability 
encouraged  speculation  and  investment,  especially  in  areas  that  had  recently  been  (or  were  about  to  be)  devel- 
oped. Demographic  factors  also  played  a  role.  The  famines  that  plagued  the  century  struck  hardest  in  the  coun- 
tryside, and  pushed  starving  peasants  into  the  cities.  That  and  a  declining  death  rate  boosted  the  demand  for 
housing,  inflating  rents.  At  the  same  time,  the  depletion  of  manpower  in  rural  areas  increased  the  cost  of  labor- 
intensive  agricultural  production,  rendering  it  less  profitable.  Spiraling  inflation,  the  lack  of  industries  that  could 
provide  alternative  investment  opportunities,  and  the  high  demand  for  houses  all  contributed  to  making  urban 
property  an  attractive  investment. 

Some  patrician  families  weathered  the  storm,  and  accumulated  substantial  real  estate.  But  the  most  aggressive 
protagonists  of  the  new  trend  were  religious  and  charitable  organizations.  These  institutions  rapidly  transformed 
the  moneys  donated  to  them  into  urban  holdings  that  they  carefully  administered  for  maximum  profit.  The 
practice  of  giving  leases  in  perpetuity,  which  granted  the  use  of  a  building  to  its  tenant  for  life  or  up  to  the  third 
generation  of  descendants,  disappeared.   While  such  customary  contracts  produced  lasting  bonds  of  loyalty  to 
the  quarter  and  its  lord,  they  also  yielded  revenues  that,  under  the  pressure  of  inflation,  were  reduced  to  largely 
symbolic  significance.  Short-term  contracts  that  allowed  frequent  adjustment  to  the  cost  of  living  replaced  the 
old  leases.'   With  the  old  system,  tenants  were  responsible  not  only  for  rent  but  for  necessary  repairs;  these  were 
made  cheaply,  barely  maintaining  the  building  inhabitable.'  When  urban  property  became  their  main  source  of 
income,  landlords  started  restoring  their  buildings  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  need  for  an  accurate  inventory  of  property  that  would  ensure  its  efficient  management  prompted  the  system- 
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atization  of  architectural  representation.   In  the  second  halfofthe  sixteenth  century,  the  production  of  texts  that 
defined  and  standardized  the  methods  and  conventions  of  survey  drawings  peaiced.'  One  of  the  main  practical 
applications  of  these  surveying  techniques  was  the  Libra  di  Case,  or  Book  of  Houses.  This  was  essentially  a 
cadastre  compiled  by  an  institution,  which  included  a  surveyed  plan  (rarely  the  elevation)  of  each  piece  of  proper- 
ty it  owned.  Such  Books  were  produced  by  a  new  category  of  professional  architects  whose  emergence  was  also 
connected  to  the  shift  in  landholding  policies.  Here,  I  will  offer  some  examples  of  the  Books  of  Houses  in  order 
to  describe  their  authors,  professionals  who  specialized  in  the  management  of  large  urban  estates. 

The  earliest  surviving  Book  of  Houses  is  thought  to  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  belonging  to  the  confraternity 
of  the  SS.ma  Annunziata.  On  the  basis  of  the  date  appearing  on  one  of  the  pages,  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
produced  in  1563  (despite  its  inclusion  of  plans  from  circa  1563  to  1599)."'  Two  striking  contemporary  examples 
were  also  compiled  for  charitable  institutions:  S.  Salvatore  at  the  Lateran,  a  hospital  for  the  poor;  and  SS.ma 
Trinita  dei  Pellegrini  at  Ponte  Sisto,  a  shelter  for  pilgrims  (Figs.  1,  2).^  The  Book  of  S.  Salvatore  includes  the 
plans  of  forty-three  houses  as  well  as  eight  more  plans  drawn  in  a  different  hand  that  were  added  after  the  cadas- 
tre was  completed.   In  the  Book  of  Trinita,  forty-four  houses  are  drafted.  Two  chapels — S.  Andrea  outside  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  and  one  outside  Porta  S.  Paolo — are  also  included  as  income-producing  properties  since  their 
alms-boxes  yielded  substantial  revenues.  The  plans,  which  are  finished  in  watercolor,  are  scaled  and  specify  wall 
width  and  infrastructure  (wells,  fountains,  chimneys,  ovens,  sewers,  and  brick  display  benches  for  shops).  A  long 
caption  accompanies  each  plan,  identifying  the  quarter  and  street,  the  owners  of  neighboring  property,  and  the 
type  of  commercial  activity  (relevant  information  in  the  case  of  noisy  or  smelly  businesses).  The  inscription  also 
typically  includes  the  estimated  value  of  the  property,  the  rent  it  produced,  the  names  of  the  tenants,  and  the  type 
of  contract  they  held  (Fig.  3). 

The  laborious  process  of  taking  accurate  stock  of  the  estate  preceded  the  preparation  of  the  cadastre.  An  archive 
had  to  be  organized,  often  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  collect  the  deeds  proving  the  institution's  rights  over  their 
property.  Each  house  was  given  an  estimate  and  identified  by  a  serial  number,  which  was  reported  on  the  cadas- 
tre and  affixed  to  the  house  itself  (generally  in  addition  to  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  institution  or  the  inscription 
asserting  ownership).*  Finally,  the  building  was  surveyed  and  the  resulting  plan  copied  into  the  Book,  together 
with  other  relevant  information. 

A  team  of  people  must  have  worked  together  to  ensure  the  rapid  compilation  of  a  Book  of  Houses.  The  chief 
architect  of  the  institution  who  directed  their  anonymous  work  also  supervised  the  surveying  and  eventual  resto- 
rations, formulated  estimates,  and  advised  on  the  buying  or  selling  of  property.  More  of  a  combination  of  survey- 
or and  building  contractor  than  innovative  designer,  these  architects  were  especially  prized  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  market,  their  expertise  in  the  management  of  labor,  construction  sites,  and  the  supply  of  materials.  One 
of  these  professionals  was  Orazio  Torriani,  the  architect  of  the  English  hospice  of  St.  Thomas,  who  drafted  their 
Book  of  Houses  in  1630  as  well  as  the  Book  of  the  Collegio  Germanico  e  Ungarico."  Another  architect  with  a 
solid  reputation  in  the  management  of  urban  estates  was  Francesco  Peparelli,  who  drafted  the  1636  cadastre  of 
the  SS.ma  Annunziata.* 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  among  these  professionals,  however,  is  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggi,  the  author  of  the 
Books  of  both  Trinita  and  S.  Salvatore.  Maggi  was  born  in  Como  (the  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown)  and  died  in 
Rome  in  1613.  He  has  perennially  been  confused  with  his  contemporary  namesake  Giovanni  Maggi,  the  designer 
of  the  Maggi-Maupin-Losi  Map  of  Rome  published  in  1625."  Franz  Ehrle,  in  1915,  distinguished  between 
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Figure  1.    S.  Salvatore  at  the  Lateran.   (Author). 


Figure  2.  SS.  ma  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini  at  Ponte 
Sisto.  (Author). 
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Figure  3.    SS.ma  Trinita  del  Pellegrini,  Book  of  Houses  ot  IdNO. 
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Figure  4.   SS.ma  Ii  iiiila  del  I'cllcgnni,  plan  ol'the  complex  in  1547  Book  of  Houses. 
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Figure  5.   SS.ma  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini,  plan  and  elevation  of  the  eluireh  in  the  1547  Book  of 
Houses 
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the  two  artists,  and  provided  most  ofthe  int'orniation  we  now  have  on  Giovanni  Paolo.   Ahhough  he  remains 
largely  obscure,  the  Maggi  we  are  concerned  with  attained  conspicuous  positions  in  his  time.   He  was  appointed 
"Architetto  dello  Studio,"  chief  architect  ofthe  University  of  Rome,  by  Gregory  XllI,  and  was  reconfirmed  in  the 
post  by  Paul  V.  When  the  latter  decided  to  resume  work  at  St.  Peter's,  Maggi  submitted  a  plan  for  the  Fabbrica  di 
S.  Pietro  together  w  ith  a  report  supporting  Michelangelo's  project  against  Carlo  Maderno's.  After  the  disastrous 
flood  of  Christmas  of  1598,  Maggi  was  among  the  architects  summoned  to  examine  the  upper  course  ofthe  Tiber 
(along  with  Maderno,  Giacomo  della  Porta,  Giovanni  Fontana,  and  Ottaviano  Mascherino).  After  another  flood 
in  January  1606,  Maggi  was  consulted  again,  at  which  time  he  submitted  a  project  for  regulating  the  Tiber  that  he 
signed  with  Maderno.  This  kind  of  experience  led  to  his  appointment  in  1610  as  "Architetto  del  Tevere,"  architect 
in  charge  ofthe  waterworks  ofthe  city — a  job  he  held  until  his  death  when  he  was  replaced  by  Maderno.'" 

For  all  his  official  positions  and  honors,  none  of  Maggi's  designs  have  seemingly  survived.  Yet  I  want  to  propose 
that  we  can  safely  attribute  to  him  the  design  ofthe  church  of  S.  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini.  Both  contemporaneous 
and  more  recent  accounts  ofthe  Trinita  have  attributed  the  church  to  Martino  Longhi."  The  error  is  in  part 
justified  by  the  lack  of  clarity  about  the  fact  that  the  Trinita  initiated  two  distinct  churches.  Neither  drawings 
nor  appreciable  physical  traces  survive  ofthe  first  church,  which  was  begun  (but  presumably  never  completed) 
in  1587  on  Via  de'  Pettinari  by  Longhi,  then  the  architect  of  Trinita.'-  When  Longhi  died  in  either  1591  or  1593, 
Maggi  replaced  him  in  this  position,  completing  the  Book  of  Trinita  by  1597. 

In  1603,  the  construction  of  a  second,  much  larger  church — the  one  still  standing  on  Via  Arenula — was  begun. 
Maggi,  I  will  argue,  designed  this  church  and  supervised  its  construction.  The  Book  of  Houses  of  Trinita 
includes  in  its  opening  pages  the  survey  ofthe  main  building  of  Trinita,  a  precious  source  for  the  reconstruction 
ofthe  vast  complex,  which  was  almost  entirely  demolished  in  the  1940's  (Fig.  4).  On  two  opposed  pages,  Maggi 
drafted  the  plan  and  elevation  ofthe  church  of  S.  Trinita  in  Arenula.  one  ofthe  few  surviving  buildings  (Fig.  5). 
The  plan  represents  a  single  nave  church  with  three  rectangular  chapels  on  each  side.  A  narrow  choir  and  an  apse 
follow  the  domed  crossing.  The  transept  is  aligned  with  the  chapel  walls.  The  drawing  is  labeled  "Plan  ofthe 
foundations  that  have  been  made  for  the  new  church."  The  elevation,  an  aedicule  facade  that  closely  resembles 
Giacomo  della  Porta's  S.  Maria  ai  Monti,  is  described  as  "Facade  that  is  to  be  made  for  the  church.""  Maggi's 
elevation  was  never  realized;  the  ornamental  facade  we  see  today  on  Via  Arenula  was  built  in  1723  by  Francesco 
de'  Sanctis  (Fig.  2).  But  the  body  ofthe  church  was  built  based  on  Maggi's  drawing  in  the  Book  of  Trinita. 

By  1597.  when  Maggi  signed  the  Book,  the  foundations  ofthe  church  had  been  laid.  Work  must  have  been  inter- 
rupted at  that  point,  and  would  not  resume  until  1603  when  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  donor  enabled  the  comple- 
tion ofthe  church.'''   Immediately  following  the  decision  to  build  the  church,  Maggi  was  asked  to  prepare  an 
estimate  ofthe  costs  and  a  wooden  model  ofthe  design.'-   Until  1613.  the  year  of  his  death,  Maggi  signed  all  the 
misure  e  slime,  detailed  estimates  of  completed  work  made  to  pay  the  master  mason.   Definitive  proof  that  Maggi 
designed  the  church  is  found  in  a  document  dated  22  .lanuary  1604,  which  he  wrote  and  signed.   In  the  docu- 
ment, he  claims  to  have  designed  the  plan  and  elevation  ofthe  new  church  ofthe  Trinita,  and  to  have  supervised 
its  construction  up  to  that  point."'  The  document  was  drawn  up  to  renounce  all  claims  to  remuneration  for  his 
past  and  future  work  on  the  church  as  an  act  of  piety.   If,  Maggi  added,  Trinita  should  decide  to  replace  him  with 
another  architect,  he  reserved  the  right  to  claim  his  fee  and  to  donate  it  to  another  charitable  institution  of  his 
choice. 

This  last  clause  indicates  how  strongly  Maggi  wished  to  have  the  design  ofthe  church  associated  to  his  name. 
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He  wrote  the  document  nine  years  before  his  death.   He  was  by  then  probably  an  aging  architect  who  had  held 
official  posts  but  who  could  not  claim  another  work  of  comparable  significance  as  his  own.  Santa  Trinita  in 
Arenula  was  the  large  church  of  a  powerful  institution,  erected  at  the  crossroads  of  an  ancient  thoroughfare 
and  one  of  the  main  points  of  entry  into  the  city.   Maggi  proudly  signed  the  frontispiece  of  the  Book  of  Trinita 
"Magnifico  M[essere]  Giovan  Paolo  Maggi  Architetto."  But  perhaps  he  feared  he  belonged  to  that  category  of 
architects  that  Lomazzo  had  stigmatized  as  "gente  senza  disegno" — people  without  designing  skills  who  were 
more  like  stonecutters  than  men  of  genius.  The  design  of  the  church  of  Trinita  might  have  been  the  last  chance 
the  old  architect  fell  he  had  for  recognition  as  a  truly  "Magnifico  Architetto." 
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Unmasking  Noto: 

The  Baroque  of  Reconciliation 

LUCA  SCARFI 


Impersonal  forces  do  not  transform  human  settlements.  Or  at  least  they  do  so  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions, and  these  are  natural  disasters:  fire,  flood,  earthquake,  and  pestilence.  Otherwise,  the  modi- 
fication of  settlement  is  a  human  act,  however  complex,  accomplished  for  human  motives,  however 
obscure  or  ineffective. 

— Kevin  Lynch 

On  January  11,  1693,  a  violent  earthquake  hit  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  The  physical  destructions  of  the  region's 
urban  centers  precipitated  the  disintegration  of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  structures  they  housed.  The 
walled  town  of  Noto  was  the  most  widely  devastated.'  A  little  over  two  centuries  later,  in  2002,  UNESCO  se- 
lected Noto  along  with  seven  other  towns  in  the  Val  di  Noto  region  for  protection  as  "World  Heritage  Sites."  As 
the  UNESCO  report  specified,  this  "group  of  towns  in  south-eastern  Sicily"  met  four  criteria  all  of  which  were 
aesthetic  in  substance,  and  provided  "outstanding  testimony  to  the  exuberant  genius  of  late  Baroque  art  and  ar- 
chitecture."' The  reasons  underlying  UNESCO's  decision  related  in  particular  to  the  exceptional  richness  of  late 
Baroque  architectural  detail  found  in  Noto's  ecclesiastical  and  secular  buildings  as  well  as  to  a  unique  urban  con- 
figuration, which  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  architectural  and  natural  surroundings.  The  process  of  selection 
was  furthermore  expedited  in  Noto's  case  because  of  the  collapse  of  the  dome  and  roof  of  the  cathedral's  central 
nave,  which  left  the  structure — a  jewel  of  the  Italian  cultural  patrimony — especially  "endangered."    The  tragedy, 
which  could  and  should  have  been  avoided,  was  the  result  of  technical,  political,  and  organizational  failures  that 
occurred  prior  to  UNESCO's  selection,  when  the  problems  that  led  to  the  collapse  were  ignored  and  so  took  their 
own  course. 

UNESCO's  claims  about  "exuberant  genius"  notwithstanding,  not  only  is  Noto  more  than  an  architectural  icon 
but  it  is  also  erroneous  to  consider  the  Baroque  in  purely  ornamental  terms.  Baroque  buildings  are  as  much 
manifestations  of  style  as  they  are  artifacts  vitally  connected  to  the  political  and  religious  powers  of  the  period  to 
which  they  belong.  As  the  monographs  by  Paul  Hofer  and  Stephen  Tobriner  have  made  clear,  the  reconstruction 
of  Noto  after  1693  exemplifies  those  vital  connections.'  It  is  thus  arguably  more  than  a  little  reductive  to  consider 
the  Baroque  only  as  a  stylistic  invitation  to  illusion,  as  an  ornamental  approach  expressing  movement,  fluidity 
and  color.  For  the  Baroque  makes  manifest  the  spiritual  humanism  that  emerged  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
synthesized  civilization  and  faith,  making  way  for  a  new  form  of  Christianity.  In  fact,  the  plan  of  the  Baroque 
church  reflects  this  new  form  of  devotion;  the  typically  oval  plan  promotes  intimacy  in  a  spiritual  context,  and,  by 
extension,  gives  material  shape  to  a  theology  focused  on  meditation  and  prayer. 

By  means  of  the  Congregatio  dc  Propcigaiu/a  Fide  founded  in  1622  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  spiritual  humanism 
brought  a  new  dimension  to  the  Catholic  mission  to  universalize  its  beliefs  and  to  globalize  its  doctrines.  The 
humanist  aspect  carried  with  it  an  evocation  of  optimism,  elation,  and  delight.^  This  was  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
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influenced  the  Baroque  style  as  it  reappeared  in  Noto  after  the  earthquake.  The  Baroque  served  as  the  ideal  meta- 
phor tor  a  new  kind  of  urban  nucleus  as  well  as  for  social  structures  put  in  place  of  those  that  had  been  destroyed. 
Noto  stands  out  as  a  rare  example  of  a  city  completely  rebuilt  according  to  a  single,  if  complex,  doctrine — and  the 
ornamental  mask  of  late  Baroque  aesthetics  that  it  wears  represents  the  theatricalization.  through  art  and  archi- 
tecture, of  that  doctrine. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Spanish  Empire  controlled  Sicily  by  means  of  a  court-appointed  gov- 
ernor. To  deal  with  the  recent  disaster,  Spanish  authorities  selected  Giuseppe  Lanza,  the  Duke  of  Camastra,  to 
oversee  the  reconstruction  efforts,  instead  of  rebuilding  Noto  in  its  original  site,  Camastra  chose  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent location  some  ten  kilometers  away  on  a  hill  called  "dei  Meti."  This  decision  was  made  in  order  to  put  the 
town  in  a  better  geographical  location,  one  that  was  closer  to  the  sea  and  to  the  network  of  roads  that  existed  on 
the  island. 

Old  Noto  was  a  district  with  a  medieval  organization  whose  defensive  walls,  castle,  and  cathedral  revealed  a 
distinctly  outmoded  urban  fabric — the  kind  of  town  that  was  considered  obsolete  by  1693,  and  not  particularly 
functional.   However,  such  retrograde  architectural  characteristics  had  helped  to  shape  the  patterns  of  everyday 
existence  for  centuries,  and  thus  held  enormous  symbolic  value  for  the  earthquake  survivors.  Any  radical  change 
to  the  design  and  placement  of  the  city  necessarily  meant  an  abrupt  separation  from  the  past  way  of  life,  and  thus 
it  was  deeply  traumatic  for  local  residents  to  learn  of  the  Spanish  government's  decisions.   Accordingly,  while  the 
new  town  was  being  built  in  the  decade  following  the  earthquake,  the  majority  of  the  population  refused  to  leave 
the  old  town  of  Noto. 

Three  principle  groups  participated  in  Note's  reconstruction:  first,  the  nobility,  which  controlled  the  agricultural 
economy;  second,  the  Catholic  Church,  which  ostensibly  had  no  right  to  exert  its  influence  but  whose  high- 
ranking  members  were  fully  integrated  into  the  power  structure;  and  finally,  the  peasantry,  which  had  no  real 
influence  on  the  decision-making  yet  represented  the  social  foundation  upon  which  the  region  rested.  Given  the 
complex  relationship  between  these  groups,  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  see  Noto's  reconstruction — what  Kevin 
Lynch  has  characterized  more  generally  as  a  cumulative  process  of  human  intention — in  terms  of  a  linear  series 
of  events.^  Nor  can  the  reconstruction  be  understood  as  a  logical  unfolding  of  cause  and  effect.  The  different 
factors  at  play,  which  do  not  allow  for  a  straightforward  historical  description,  require  that  we  focus  on  the  moti- 
vations and  actions  of  each  of  the  three  aforementioned  groups.   At  certain  times,  political  decisions  made  outside 
of  the  local  context  influenced  these  groups,  while  at  other  times,  local  political  conditions  shaped  their  choices. 

The  Catholic  Church  assumed  a  central  role  in  the  more  decisive  phases  of  the  project,  both  because  it  was  a 
powerful  civic  presence  and  because  it  mediated  between  the  rich  and  poor  classes.  Nearly  one  hundred  years 
earlier,  the  Council  of  Trent  had  established  the  terms  of  a  socially  conscious  role  for  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
one  that  had  increased  the  power  of  the  monastic  orders  in  order  to  exert  greater  control  at  the  local  level.  The 
primary  benefactors  of  this  policy  were  the  Jesuits.  Their  order,  founded  in  1540,  had  achieved  unprecedented 
membership  levels  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1703,  ten  years  after  the  earthquake,  it  was  finally  possible  to  see  the  urban  reality  of  the  Noto  plan.   During 
this  period,  several  conflicts  arose  not  only  from  within  the  noble  sectors  of  society  (who  were  competing  for 
control  of  sites  in  which  to  build  their  family  palaces),  but  also,  more  generally,  between  the  landowning  gentry 
and  the  peasant  classes.   In  1698,  a  referendum  revealed  that  the  majority  of  the  population  would  have  preferred 
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to  remain  in  the  old  town  of  Nolo  rather  than  move  to  a  new  location  (no  matter  how  grandiose);  the  vote  seemed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  local  nobility  still  exerted  its  influence  over  the  region.  Furthermore.  Camastra's  ideal  vi- 
sion for  the  new  town  was  focused  on  the  nodal  points  (the  churches  and  palace).   It  did  not  reflect  real  social  life. 
He  considered  the  plan  from  a  traditional  perspective,  choosing  to  include  only  the  institutions  that  the  upper 
classes  would  deem  important. 

The  Jesuit  monk  Angelo  Italia,  who  devised  the  first  solid  iteration  of  the  town's  physical  configuration,  designed 
the  plan  for  the  new  Noto.  His  was  a  longitudinal  scheme  that  located  the  cathedral  at  the  city  center  and  thus 
made  explicit  the  Jesuit  concept  of  placing  the  main  site  of  worship  at  the  core  of  new  settlements.  The  town 
grew  in  two  areas  over  the  Meti  hill  (Fig.  I ).  The  first  area  was  set  close  to  the  valley  of  the  hill,  while  the  second 
area  was  placed  higher  up  on  a  plateau  or  pianoro.  The  area  in  the  valley  was  regularized  by  means  of  an  orthog- 
onal axis  running  east  to  west,  which  was  selected  because  it  clearly  regulated  the  relationship  between  the  urban 
center  and  the  landscape  that  surrounded  it.  Thus  the  new  town  developed  on  the  basis  of  an  entirely  rational 
urban  plan;  the  east-west  corridor  emerged  as  the  most  important  street  in  the  new  town  of  Noto  and  served  as  the 
location  for  its  two  main  public  squares  (Fig.  2).  The  first  of  these,  the  Major  ecclesiale,  was  on  tangent  with  the 
main  street  and  was  defined  by  the  cathedral  and  the  city  hall  ( Fig,  3,  PI,  1),  The  second  square,  the  Aiva  vcnalis, 
housed  the  marketplace,  and  was  completely  bisected  by  the  main  street  (Fig,  4). 

While  an  orthogonal  network  of  streets  also  characterized  Noto's  second  new  neighborhood,  located  on  a  pla- 
teau, it  lacked  coherence  and  hierarchy.   Here  the  streets  were  all  the  same.  The  only  point  of  suture  between 
the  first  and  the  second  neighborhoods  was  the  cathedral.  Located  at  an  urban  crossroads,  it  embodied  the  new 
visibility  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  sought,  both  symbolically  and  literally,  to  be  at  the  center  of  everyday 
lives.   If  Noto's  early  settlers  lived,  at  least  temporarily,  near  the  Cathedral's  construction  site,  this  was  because  it 
was  the  only  place  that  had  water.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cathedral  was  initially  regarded  as  a  reaction  against  the 
Jesuitical  unidirectional  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cathedral's  location  placed  psychological  pressure  on  local 
residents  because  it  attenuated  the  physical  distance  between  the  old  and  new  Noto.  This  had  real  consequences 
for  a  newly  uprooted  social  fabric  and  the  economy  on  which  it  was  traditionally  based,  for  both  were  being  com- 
promised. 

According  to  Max  Weber,  a  city  and  its  market  forces  are  interdependent  structures.'  That  the  links  between  the 
economy  and  the  built  environment  that  Weber  described  were  severely  disrupted  in  Noto  explains  in  great  part 
the  reasons  for  which  Camastra — who  had  chosen  to  impose  his  decision  on  the  local  populations  rather  than  ini- 
tiate a  dialogue  with  them  about  the  construction  of  a  new  city — was  witnessing  the  initial  failure  of  his  policies, 
Camastra  not  only  excluded  commercial  issues  from  the  planning  process  but  also  social  and  economic  ones.  His 
plan  also  failed  to  provide  any  analogy  or  continuity  between  the  old  and  new  settlements,  causing  a  complete 
upheaval  of  social  life.    Eventually,  however,  the  population  relocated  to  the  new  town  of  Noto,  and  adapted  to  a 
different  urban  environment  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  so — leaving  the  old  town  a  distant  memory. 

Unlike  Camastra.  the  region's  elite  quickly  realized  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  balance  between  the  various 
social  groups,  for  the  economy  had  suffered  enormous  setbacks  due  to  the  lack  of  exchange.  They  recognized 
that  it  was  critical  to  maintain  exchange  with  the  peasantry  because  what  held  the  economic  structure  of  their  so- 
ciety together  was  the  dynamic  relationship  between  different  classes.   For  instance,  the  role  of  metal-smiths  and 
masons  became  particularly  important,  since  these  labor  groups  controlled  and  managed  all  construction  projects. 
Thus  a  new  set  of  class  relations  emerged,  which  was  founded  on  knowledge  and  action. 
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Figure  1.   Nolo. 


Figure  2.   Piazza  XV'l  Maggio 
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Figure  4.    1.  Cathedral. 

2.  Major  ecclesiule  {Calhedn\\  square). 

3.  City  hall 

4.  Area  veiialis  (Market  square) 
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Figure  8.  Cathedral 
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It  seems  clear  that  the  plan  for  the  new  Noto  was  not  simply  an  exercise  in  the  rationalization  of  architecture  that, 
in  addition,  put  technical  expertise  on  display.  The  plan  also  developed  in  response  to  a  variety  of  events  as  well 
as  to  concrete  economic,  religious,  and  social  issues.   Between  1730  and  1750.  for  example.  Note's  residents  were 
deeply  receptive  to  new  economic  theories  and  to  aesthetic  movements  throughout  Italy  and  Europe.  The  latter 
were  made  evident  in  the  architectural  points  of  reference  that  characterize  many  of  the  buildings.  The  fai^ade  of 
the  cathedral,  for  instance,  is  directly  related  to  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Versailles  designed  by  the  French  architect 
Jules  Hardouin-Mansart.'  The  influence  of  Rome  made  itself  felt  as  well;  following  the  deaths  of  Gianlorenzo 
Bernini  and  Francesco  Borromini.  an  affirmation  of  Baroque  tendencies  surfaced  in  the  works  of  Filippo 
Raguzzini,  Nicola  Salvi,  and  Giuseppe  Sardi.  These  were  the  Roman  architects  to  whom  several  local  architects 
turned  for  inspiration,  at  least  indirectly.-   In  Noto,  for  example,  the  architect  Vincenzo  Sinatra  built  the  Casa 
Seiuiloria  or  city  hall  in  1742,  which  lines  up  along  the  vertical  axis  connecting  the  church  of  SS.  Crocifisso  and 
the  cathedral,  and  majestically  defines  the  quadrant  of  the  central  square  opposite  the  cathedral  facade. 

The  most  significant  local  architect  was  Rosario  Gagliardi  on  whom  little  information  exists  despite  several 
buildings  he  designed.  He  was  responsible  for  the  church  of  SS.  Crocifisso  begun  in  1715.  Located  in  the  plateau 
section,  the  church  has  a  traditional  plan  with  three  naves  and  is  on  axis  with  the  Cathedral — representing  the 
only  conceptual  element  brought  over  from  the  old  Noto  where  a  similar  alignment  occurred.  Other  important 
projects  executed  by  Gagliardi  are  the  church  of  S.  Domenico,  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'Arco,  and,  finally, 
the  church  of  S.  Chiara  (Fig.  5).  Gagliardi's  architectural  legacy  is  reflected  in  several  ways.  First,  there  is  the 
use  of  the  centralized  plan  based  on  rectangular  or  ovoid  spatial  definitions  (the  favorite  shapes  of  Bernini  and 
Borromini).   Second,  there  is  a  reliance  on  chiaroscuro  to  animate  interior  spatiality.   Finally,  there  is  the  compo- 
sitional quality  of  church  facades,  which  combine  the  free-standing  column  with  a  central  campanile  (making  for 
a  characteristically  Sicilian  Baroque  facade). 

In  the  last  phase  of  the  construction  of  the  new  Noto,  architects  and  craftsmen  worked  in  concert  to  articulate 
the  structural  network  of  the  streets,  churches,  and  main  buildings  located  at  key  nodal  points.  The  final  result 
was  an  exceptional  and  uniquely  complete  Baroque  city  proudly  displaying  the  complex  and  exuberant  detail  of 
a  sculptural  ornamentation  that  the  critic  Cesare  Brandi  later  famously  described  as  a  "stone  garden."    To  walk 
through  the  city  is  to  discover  decorative  figures  whose  expressive  mythological  countenances,  like  eccentric 
characters  from  a  Fellini  film,  suggest  an  urban  theatricality  with  allegorical  overtones.  They  evoke  Walter 
Benjamin's  The  Origin  of  the  German  Tragic  Drama,  and  the  idea  that  Baroque  allegory  is  inherently  equivocal, 
simultaneously  representing  both  a  thing  and  its  opposite."  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  these  sculpted 
faces  are  tragic  masks,  or  whether  they  ironically  mock  their  viewers  (Fig.  6). 

On  December  13.  1990.  another  earthquake  struck  the  same  area  of  eastern  Sicily.  Although  not  nearly  as  dev- 
astating as  the  1693  earthquake,  it  was  strong  enough  to  damage  a  number  of  buildings  in  Noto  and  elsewhere. 
Most  significant  was  the  clearly  visible  structural  damage  inside  Noto's  cathedral.  Yet  nothing  was  done  to  rem- 
edy the  problems,  and  in  March  1996,  the  dome  and  roof  collapsed,  leaving  behind  five  meters  of  rubble  (later 
found  in  a  junkyard  outside  of  the  city).  At  present,  a  new  dome  is  under  construction  (Figs.  7,  8).  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  dome  should  be  built  according  to  the  original  design  will  be  left  for  others  to  decide. 
Here,  this  architect  is  left  to  ask  why  nothing  was  done  to  avert  the  disaster  in  the  first  place.'" 
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Documenting  Buildings  in  the  Waqf  System 
Nasser  Rabbat 


Buildings  are  a  peculiar  brand  ofcultural  artifact.  They  are  both  time-  and  energy-consuming,  and  require 
complicated  planning,  financing,  and  a  multitude  of  skills  to  build.  Over  time,  they  acquire  multiple  functions, 
meanings,  and  associations  that  may  or  may  not  conform  to  the  intentions  of  their  original  builders.  But  they 
have  one  consistent  physical  trait:  they  are  usually  anchored  in  place  (save  for  temporary  exhibition  pavilions 
and  the  like,  which  can  be  disassembled).  To  look  at  buildings,  the  viewer  must  either  see  them  //(  situ,  or  rely  on 
illustrations,  descriptions,  or  representations.  Thus,  the  documentation  of  buildings  has  always  been  essential  to 
conveying  architectural  knowledge,  and  entails  a  continuous  process  of  refinement  and  calibration  as  well  as  a 
careful  decision  about  the  modes  of  presentation  that  w  ill  best  convey  vital  information. 

Generally  speaking,  three  modes  of  documentation  exist:  verbal,  graphic,  and  representational.  The  first 
includes  any  language-based  description  of  a  building  (whether  oral  or  written).  The  second  comprises  all  the 
graphic  methods  that  aim  at  representing  the  various  aspects  of  a  building;  these  include  plans,  facades,  cross- 
sections,  and  three-dimensional  transcriptions,  but  not  direct  depiction.  Such  images  usually  involve  some  kind 
of  codified  depiction  of  a  real  or  constituted  spatial  impression,  one  that  requires  specialized  knowledge  for 
applying  the  code  on  the  part  of  the  draftsperson  as  well  as  the  viewer.  The  third  mode,  which  1  term  "represen- 
tational," encompasses  all  the  ways  in  which  a  building  is  represented  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  actual  appear- 
ance. These  include  all  pictorial,  perspectival.  and  photographic  techniques  from  the  simplest  sketches  to  the 
most  sophisticated  photogrammetry.  perspective-correcting  photography,  computer  rendering  systems,  and.  of 
course,  modeling. 

These  three  modes  of  architectural  documentation  occupy  a  historical  continuum  but  do  not  succeed  one  another 
in  chronological  order.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when  and  where  each  appeared,  but  we  suspect  that  some  form 
of  visual  representation  preceded  verbal  description  as  a  means  of  documenting  buildings  at  the  dawn  of  history. 
At  least  this  is  what  some  cave  paintings,  with  their  putative  depictions  of  tent  structures,  seem  to  suggest.  The 
three  modes  have  coexisted  in  certain  places  and  traditions,  as  they  do  now  all  over  the  world.   But  this  has  not 
always  been  the  case.  They  sometimes  existed  in  pairs  or  alone  only  to  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  another 
mode,  and  then  to  reappear  at  a  later  time. 

The  choice  of  one  or  another  mode  depends  primarily,  but  not  absolutely,  on  technical  skills  and  technological 
advances.  Culture  also  plays  an  important  role  in  the  choice,  especially  where  the  technical  skills  exist  that  will 
allow  all  three  modes  to  be  used.  In  these  cases,  the  dominance  of  a  certain  mode  can  be  seen  as  a  reflection  of 
a  cultural  preference  or  a  cultural  attitude  (and  by  culture,  I  mean  both  architectural  culture  and  culture  in  the 
broad  sense).  Some  cultures  have  favored  the  visual  over  the  verbal  while  others  have  opted  for  the  verbal  over 
the  visual  regardless  of  technological  capacity.  Those  choices  have  always  been  a  reflection  of  and  operative  in 
particular  cultures. 
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In  the  Western  tradition,  for  example,  one  might  consider  the  drawings  of  a  Borromini  or  a  Bernini  as  a  kind  of 
apogee  of  the  graphic  expression  of  architecture  whose  visual  power  supersedes  the  need  for  any  textual  descrip- 
tion. By  contrast,  medieval  Islamic  cultures  in  general  developed  a  highly  complex  system  for  the  verbal  descrip- 
tion of  buildings,  all  the  while  eschewing  the  need  for  graphic  representation.   Verbal  description  was  adopted  in 
a  wide  range  of  written  genres:  geographical  treatises  (masalik),  topographical  tracts  (khitat),  travel  and  pilgrim- 
age literature  (kutub  al-ziyarat),  chancery  and  taxation  manuals  (kiitiib  al-kharaj),  and  cartography  (sural  al- 
ard).  These  flourished  in  the  Islamic  world  from  around  the  ninth  to  the  early  sixteenth  century;  by  1530  images 
of  the  urban  fabric  began  to  appear  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

The  dependence  on  language  manifests  itself  most  clearly  in  the  legal  domain,  where  waqfox  endowment  deeds 
used  verbal  description — without  any  graphic  representation  whatsoever — as  the  exclusive  means  of  document- 
ing buildings  for  property  and  appraisal  purposes.  The  institution  of  the  waqf'\i  an  old  and  venerable  Islamic 
legal-fiscal  system  for  organizing  charity,  social  services,  and  the  management  and  inheritance  of  real  estate 
and  agricultural  land.'    Wai/f  is  believed  to  have  first  appeared  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  when  he 
endowed  a  certain  orchard  for  all  Muslims,  which  implies  that  the  term  and  the  practice  might  be  pre-lslamic. 
But  this  is  impossible  to  verify  given  the  sources  at  our  disposal.   By  the  medieval  period,  the  u(/(//'system  had 
spread  all  over  the  Islamic  world  and  beyond.   It  had  also  developed  a  language  and  a  procedure  for  documenting 
buildings  that  satisfied  contractual  and  legal  requirements,  that  reflected  an  interest  in  the  purely  socioeconomic 
dimensions  of  architecture,  and  that  formulated  a  specific  vision  of  the  role  of  buildings  in  urban  space. - 

A  waqf  deed  is  a  written  document  that  lists  a  series  of  properties  to  be  endowed  in  perpetuity  for  a  specific  char- 
itable or  personal  purpose.  This  includes  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  religious  or  educational  building, 
the  support  of  a  group  of  people  devoted  to  a  certain  function  or  related  to  the  vrat// provider,  and  the  provisions 
for  fulfilling  the  needs  of  a  particular  institution. 

Documenting  a  building  in  a  iiy/;//  usually  begins  with  a  recording  of  its  surroundings:  the  buildings,  streets,  and 
urban  artifacts  facing  or  abutting  it  in  all  directions.  This  sets  the  boundaries  of  the  building  and  frames  it  within 
its  urban  context.  Then  comes  the  sequential  description  of  the  building's  interior  spaces  as  they  are  seen  by  a 
person  walking  though  it.  The  description  ordinarily  begins  with  the  entrance  and  then  moves  in  a  set  direction 
in  order  to  enumerate  the  various  aspects  and  features  of  each  space.  In  most  cases,  the  description  covers  an 
entire  level  before  moving  to  the  upper  levels.  The  author  of  the  Maty/typically  pays  more  attention  to  circula- 
tion— focusing  on  windows,  doors,  and  the  specific  functions  of  spatial  zones — than  to  appearance.  With  the 
exception  of  listing  particularly  expensive  building  materials  or  indicating  that  a  certain  ornamental  surface  was 
made  by  employing  a  certain  technique,  physical  and  spatial  qualities  are  not  mentioned  in  the  waqf. 

Yet  \i«(//authors  were  clearly  engaged  in  documenting  buildings.  They  brought  to  the  verbal  description  of 
architecture  a  new  level  of  sophistication  in  which  even  formulaic  expressions  carried  specific  connotations.  The 
rhetorical  subtlety  of  the  u(/(//not  only  affected  the  value  and  desirability  of  the  structure  being  described,  but 
also  captured  in  words  what  the  culture  in  general  deemed  important  in  buildings.  That  is.  they  also  revealed 
the  architectural,  urban,  and,  ultimately,  sociocultural  preferences  and  biases  of  the  authors.   In  their  eyes,  the 
status  of  the  building  as  a  visible  and  static  whole  was  much  less  important  than  its  experiential  quality  or  its 
functional  capacity,  two  attributes  that  language  can  transmit  with  great  power.   A  building,  moreover,  was 
never  seen  as  a  separate  object;  it  could  only  make  sense  as  a  component  in  an  urban  context  or  in  the  landscape, 
probably  a  reflection  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  dense  layout  in  the  city.   Otherwise,  hardly  any  description  of  an 
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urban  facade  can  be  found  in  uy/i// documents.  Only  the  location  of  entrances  and  the  position  of  minarets  were 
noted,  emphasizing  the  link  between  the  public  space  of  the  street  and  the  building  proper.   Even  interior  spaces 
were  seen  in  the  context  of  their  connectivity  and  functionality  and  never  as  an  abstract  arrangement  of  spaces 
or  volumes.  Their  architectural  characteristics  were,  in  sum.  never  noted  except  as  a  means  to  indicate  how  they 
were  accessed  and  whether  or  not  they  had  built-in  usable  spaces  such  as  recesses,  niches,  and  alcoves. 

One  of  the  pressing  questions  here  is  whether  cultural  proclivity  dictated  the  technique  of  documentation  (i.e. 
verbal  as  opposed  to  graphic),  or  whether  technical  limitations  imposed  on  a  culture  a  given  mode  of  documenta- 
tion. The  answer  is  far  from  settled,  to  be  sure,  and  cannot  be  definitive.  Yet  Islamic  cultures  used  graphic  docu- 
mentation in  many  other  fields  such  as  mathematics,  pharmacology,  botany,  zoology,  and  even  entertainment. 
That  these  cultures  did  not  choose  to  use  it  in  architectural  documentation  is  therefore  hardly  the  result  of  techni- 
cal incapacity.   My  sense  is  that  the  choice  had  to  do  primarily  with  the  division  of  labor  in  hierarchized  medieval 
and  early  modern  societies,  where  buildings  and  writing  about  buildings  were  the  separate  domains  of  two  dif- 
ferent social  groups  that  did  not  easily  communicate  with  each  other.  Builders  belonged  to  modest  social  classes 
and  building  trades  were  relegated  to  the  artisanal  realm,  with  very  little  historical  or  intellectual  interest  shown 
in  their  pursuits.'  Describing  buildings  was  left  to  the  "men  of  the  pen,"  who  belonged  to  the  upper  echelons  of 
society  and  hardly  acknowledged  the  builders  or  their  language  and  means  of  representation.  When  they  had  to 
document  buildings  either  for  the  ua(//documents  or  in  other  documents,  these  "men  of  the  pen"  did  so  in  their 
usual  medium  of  expression,  which  was  rhetorical  rather  than  graphical  (at  which  they  had  no  reason  to  be  skilled 
and  with  which  they  were  traditionally  unfamiliar).  I  suspect  that  it  is  only  in  places  and  times  where  builders 
were  also  speakers  for  and  interpreters  of  buildings  that  we  see  the  dominance  of  graphic  over  verbal  modes  of 
documentation. 

1.  For  an  introduction  to  the  »■«(//  system,  see  Miriam  Hoexter.  "Waql"  Studies  in  ttie  Twentieth  Century:  The  Slate  of  the  Art,"  Journal 
of  Ihe  Economic  and  Social  History  of  Ihe  Orient  MIA  (Nov.  1998):  474-95;  Murat  Cizakca.  A  History  of  Philanthropic  Foundations:  The 
Islamic  World  from  the  Seventh  Century  to  the  Present  (Istanbul:  Bogazici  University  Press.  2000|. 

2.  Many  authors  have  developed  ways  of  using  wac/fs  as  historical  documents  in  the  analysis  of  architecture.  The  pioneering  scholar 
was  'Abd  al-Latif  Ibrahim.  "al-Watha'iq  fi  Khidmat  al-Athar,"  in  al-Mu'tamar  al-Thani  li-1-Athar  fi  al-Bilad  al-'Arahiyya  (Cairo,  1958). 
205-88.   See  also  Michael  Rogers,  "Waqfiyyas  and  Waqf-Registers:  New  Primary  Sources  for  Islamic  Architecture."  Kunsl  des  Orients 
11  (1976-77):  182-96;  Leonor  Fernandes.  "Notes  on  a  New  Source  for  the  Study  of  Religious  Architecture  during  the  Mamluk  Period: 
the  Waqfiya."  .4/-.4/>/irt//i  33  (1985):  3-12;  Randi  Deguilheni  and  Andre  Raymond.  Le  Waqfdans  I'espace  islamique:  Outil  de  pouvoir 
socio-politique  (Damas:  Institut  Francais  de  Damas.  1995);  Richard  van  Leeuwen.  Waqfs  and  Urban  Structures:  The  Case  of  Ottoman 
Damascus  (Leiden;  Boston:  Brill.  1999).  One  of  the  best  studies  of  the  architectural  particularities  of  iiat^/formulae  and  terminology 

is  Hazem  Sayed.  "The  Rab'  in  Cairo:  A  Window  on  Mamluk  Architecture  and  Urbanism."  Ph.D.  diss..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1987. 

3.  For  a  discussion  of  the  status  of  artists  and  builders  in  Mainluk  society  in  particular,  see  Nasser  Rabhat.  "Architects  and  Artists  in 
Mamluk  Society:  The  Perspective  of  the  Sources."  Journal  of  Architectural  Education  52/1  (Sept.  1998):  30-37. 
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Pilaster  Play 

Mark  Jarzombek 


In  14'^)2.  when  Braniante  designed  his  extension  of  Santa  Maria  deiie  Grazie,  he  also  designed  the  pier  that  linked 
his  wort;  with  the  preexisting  medieval  nave.   It  was  an  unprecedented  piece  of  architectural  wizardry  composed 
entirely  of  panel-like  pilasters  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  no  trace  of  the  pier  onto  which  they  are  applied. 
To  move  around  the  pier  is  to  notice  that  one  pilaster  has  neither  base  nor  capital,  that  one  has  a  sort  of  capital 
composed  of  layers  of  molding  strips  but  no  base,  that  one  has  both  a  capital  and  a  base,  and  that  one  is  in  essence 
upside  down  with  the  molding  strips  at  its  base  (Fig.  1,  PI.  5). 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  assess  this  piece  of  architecture.  In  truth,  it  could  easily  be  dismissed  as  mere  margina- 
lia were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  pilaster  as  a  design  problem  was  so  obviously  intriguing  to  Bramante — much 
more  so  than  to  Brunelleschi  whose  use  of  the  pilaster  was  decidedly  more  conservative.  At  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  the  pilasters  cannot  possibly  be  read  as  quasi-structural.  They  are  instead  the  surfacing  theme  of  the 
entire  building.'   And  even  where  Bramante  is  at  his  most  classical,  as  in  the  Tempieto  di  San  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
at  the  level  of  the  drum  he  offers  a  row  of  panel-like  pilasters  without  capitals  (Fig.  2).   I  use  the  word  "panel- 
like" to  emphasize  the  dual  semantic  role  that  this  architectural  element  fulfills,  as  pilaster  and  as  frame,  in  other 
words,  as  something  solid  albeit  thin,  and  as  something  almost  immaterial,  a  mere  frame  against  the  wall. 

At  Santa  Maria  presso  San  Satiro,  in  the  Capella  della  Pieta,  Bramante  plays  even  more  ingeniously  with  the 
panel  pilaster  theme  (Fig.  3).-  The  geometry  of  the  octagonal  chapel  is  defined  by  splayed  panel  pilasters,  the 
idea  for  which  came  from  Bruneileschi's  octagonal  oculus  of  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  splayed  pilas- 
ters there  being  most  probably  the  first  such  example  in  the  history  of  architecture  (Fig.  4).   Bramante,  however, 
destroys  the  residual  structural  reading  of  Brunelleschi's  pilasters,  which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  not  only 
by  using  panel  pilasters,  but  also  by  integrating  their  surfaces  into  the  overall  ornamentational  strategy  of  the 
interior.  To  make  things  more  complicated,  at  the  upper  ambulatory  level,  the  piers  separating  the  two  arches  are 
pilaster-corbel  hybrids  that  support  stubby  panel  pilasters.  These  likewise  read  as  support  brackets  for  the  entab- 
lature above.  When  all  these  features  are  taken  together,  it  is  clear  that  Bramante  deliberately  sought  to  blur  the 
identities  of  frames,  pilasters,  dados,  and  brackets  and  yet  still  work  within  the  principles  of  the  classical  system. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  argue  that  Bramante  was  engaged  here  in  a  self-conscious  play  on  the  architectural  elements 
of  classical  language  even  though  there  is  something  nonetheless  "at  play,"  so  to  speak,  in  his  architecture.  What 
he  discovered  was  that  pilasters  can  be  embedded  in  traditional  notions  of  a  columnar  order — living  up  to  the 
expectations  of  proportion  and  scale — while  at  the  same  time  existing  at  the  margins  of  the  permissible.  In  other 
words,  although  some  pilasters  must  serve  their  columnar  masters,  others  can  exist  in  a  more  fluid  state  of  defini- 
tion. 

The  piers  that  define  the  octagon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pavia  (begun  1488  and  designed,  scholars  agree,  with  con- 
siderable input  from  Bramante)  are  another  example  of  this  phenomenon  (Fig.  5).  Here,  the  architect  surfaced  the 
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Figure  2.  Bramaiite.  Upper 
level  of  the  Tempieto  of  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio.  Rome 
(1499-1502). 


nil.'  "^    Hi.iiiKMiU',  False  ambulatory 
level  of  the  Capella  della  Pieta.  Santa 
Maria  presso  San  Satire,  (finished  c. 
1483). 


Figure  1.  Sketch  of  a  detail  from  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie.  Milan  (1466-1490,  partially  rebuilt 
by  Bramante,  1492-99).   (Author). 


Figure  4.  Sketch  of  a  detail  from  Brunelleschi's  Lantern  of 
Santa  Maria  delTiore  (completed  1472).  (Author). 


Figure  5.  Interior,  Cathedral  of  Pavia  (begun 
1488). 
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entire  mass  with  panel  pilasters,  with  the  splayed  central  pilaster  as  the  only  element  that  runs  the  entire  height 
into  the  drum.   But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  design  is  the  upper  register,  which  is  divided  into  two  equal 
zones  consisting  of  pilasters,  again  w  ithout  capitals,  separated  by  an  entablature  band  that  seems  to  have  slid 
down  from  the  cornice  above  it.  The  lower  pilaster  bundle  thus  serves  as  a  type  of  socle  for  the  upper  one  while 
the  upper  one  serves  as  a  "bracket"  for  the  entablature. 

The  background  to  this  is  certainly  more  medieval  than  classical.  The  principle  of  a  splayed  pilaster,  for  example, 
has  its  ancestry  in  the  piers  in  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  the  oculus  piers  of  the  Baptistery  of  Piacenza  or  those  vis- 
ible on  the  exterior  of  the  choir  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Venice  (Fig.  6).  Where  the  pilaster  stubs  at  the  attic 
level  are  concerned,  their  principal  classical  precedents  are  to  be  found  at  the  Arch  of  Constantine  and  the  Arch 
of  Septimus  Severus  (Fig.  7).  Yet  the  relationship  of  pilaster  stub  above  and  the  principal  order  below  was  never 
particularly  complex  in  the  architecture  of  ancient  Rome,  and  was  certainly  nothing  like  the  pilasters  from  the 
Baptistery  of  Pisa  (Fig.  8).  There,  pilasters  without  capitals  are  embedded  in  the  surface  decoration  of  the  wall 
and  define  a  type  of  mezzanine  zone  above  the  level  of  the  primary  order.  These  pilasters  lead  to  pilaster  clusters 
at  the  ambulatory  level,  which,  in  turn,  support  pilaster  stubs  underneath  the  string  molding  at  the  base  of  the 
dome.  Of  similar  importance  is  the  pilaster  sequence  on  the  facade  of  San  Francesco  in  Prato  or  that  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  lantern  of  the  Pistoia  Baptistery,  where  pilaster  stubs  link  the  top  of  the  columns  with  the  entablature 
(Fig.  9). 

It  is  not  accidental  that,  on  the  subject  of  pilasters,  the  classical  revival  of  the  Renaissance  integrated  itself  with 
the  classical  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages,  given  that  the  triphorim.  the  ambulatory,  and  the  attic  space  were  such 
important  elements  of  the  medieval  spatial  thinking.   Stub  pilasters,  panel  pilasters  and  wall  panels,  like  those 
at  San  Miniato,  helped  to  solve  the  problem  of  an  integrated  elevation  in  the  northern  Italian  architectural  tradi- 
tion. Though  Brunelleschi  disdained  the  pilaster  stub  and  the  aesthetic  of  paneling  in  his  architecture,  Bramante 
and  other  architects  obviously  preserved  these  devices,  thus  allowing  for  more  complex  spatial  structures  than 
were  possible  in  the  Brunelleschian  model.  The  screen  between  the  apse  and  ambulatory  of  Antonio  di  Marco 
Gambello's  San  Zaccaria  in  Venice,  begun  in  1458,  shows  this  particularly  well,  as  does  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the 
Younger's  design  for  the  facade  of  San  Pietro,  which  included  a  whole  row  of  attenuated  pilaster  stubs  (Fig.  10). 
Jacopo  Sansovino's  funerary  monument  for  Ascanio  Sforza  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  in  Rome  (150.5)  also  con- 
tains many  such  features.  At  his  Loggetta  of  San  Marco.  Sansovino  used  pilaster  stubs  to  orchestrate  an  entire 
attic-frieze  zone  that  was  completed  in  1540 — six  years  before  Michelangelo  began  his  work  on  San  Pietro,  where 
the  theme  was  developed  even  further.  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  also  maintained  the  tradition  at  Santa  Maria  delle 
Carceri,  commissioned  in  1485,  where  his  pilasters  are  set  against  the  darker  hued  stone  of  the  frame-paneling,  a 
device  that  Michelangelo  was  to  develop  at  the  Conservator's  Palace  in  Rome  (Fig.  1 1).   Finally,  one  must  not  for- 
get Giulio  Romano's  often  ignored  Palazzo  Cicciaporci  (1521),  where  flat  panel  pilasters  mark  off  the  rhythm  of 
the  bays  at  Ihe  pinno  iiobile  and,  on  the  floor  above,  narrow  framed  panels  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  wall  are 
meant  to  double  as  "pilasters." 

Michelangelo,  more  than  any  other  architect  of  the  time,  brilliantly  extended  the  slippages  between  "ambulatory" 
zone  panels,  socles,  pilasters,  dados  and  brackets  that  marked  advanced  architectural  thinking  of  the  time.  The 
final  stages  of  the  facade  for  San  Lorenzo  (1516-20),  for  example,  show  a  quasi  mezzanine  zone  between  with  the 
bays  marked  off  by  pilaster  stubs  (Fig.  12).  Though  often  explained  away  as  a  necessary  staging  for  the  sculp- 
tural ornamentation  of  the  facade,  the  solution,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  awkward,  derived  directly  from  Antonio  da 
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Figure  6.  Sketch  of  the  pier  of  the  Lantern  of  Piacenza  Baptistery. 
(Author) 


Figure  7.  Arch  of  Septimus 
Severius.  Rome  (203  CE). 


Figure  9.  Exterior  of  the 
Lantern  from  the  Pistoia 
Baptistery,  (finished 
1359). 


Figure  10.  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger, 
Model  of  San  Pietro  (1548). 


Figure  8.  Interior  of  the  Baptistery  of 
Pisa,  (1063-1390S). 
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Figure  1 1.  Giuliano  da  Sangallo,  Santa  Maria  delle 
Carceri.  Prato  (begun  1485). 


Figure  12.  Facade  project  for  San  Lorenzo,  Florence 
(1516-20). 
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Figure  13.  Riglu-hand  u  indow 
of  Porta  Pia. 


Figure  14.  Drawing  of  Michelangelo's  Colonnade  of  Conservator's  Palace,  Rome 
(designed  ca.  1540)  in  Paul  Latrouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  moderne  (Paris:  Bance, 
1860),  pi.  353. 
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Sangallo  the  Younger's  design  for  the  facade  of  San  Pietro,  which  Michelangelo  purportedly  otherwise  disliked 
but  here  pushed  to  the  limits  of  classical  protocol.  The  breaking  apart  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  facade 
was  rarely  ever  used  subsequently. 

Michelangelo  would  explore  the  amorphous  nature  of  architectural  semantics  throughout  his  architectural  career, 
becoming  particular  attracted  to  the  design  of  doors  and  windows  where  the  play  on  the  theme  of  pilaster,  panel 
and  framing  could  be  exercised  without  disturbing  the  more  official  requirements  imposed  by  the  architecture 
of  grand  orders.   Particularly  brilliant  is  a  window  design  for  the  Porta  Pia  (1562),  which  is  based  on  his  obvious 
study  of  the  courtyard  of  Bramante's  Palazzina  di  Innocenzo  VIII  (Fig.  13).  A  broken  pediment  rests  on  corbel- 
pilaster  hybrids  that,  in  turn,  sit  on  small  tight-fisted  corbels  serving  as  capitals  for  a  pilaster-like  element.   The 
base  at  the  bottom,  sitting  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  scroll,  can  be  read  as  the  base  either  for  the  whole  or  for  the 
rear  most  layer.  On  the  interior,  and  framing  the  window  opening  itself,  is  a  remarkable  U-shaped  pilaster  with 
no  base  yet  with  two  square  blocks  serving  as  "capitals"  that  hold  the  central  block  with  its  raised  central  panel. 

In  studying  Michelangelo's  designs,  one  might  at  first  be  inclined  to  agree  with  those  scholars  who  point  to  their 
ostensibly  sculptural  character.'  Giulo  Carlo  Argan,  for  example,  claims  that  Michelangelo's  architecture,  like 
his  sculpture,  possesses  an  "architectonic"  based  on  "the  not-finished."^  But  those  arguments  imply  that  it  was 
Michelangelo's  sculptural  talent — in  combination,  perhaps,  with  a  psychological  predilection  to  avoid  "firm  oppo- 
sition" as  Argan  has  phrased  it — that  motivated  him  to  experiment  with  architectural  form.'   Be  that  as  it  may.  we 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  demote  what  Michelangelo  learned  from  Bramante,  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  and  Sansovino. 
Nor  should  one  obfuscate  the  clarity  and  precision  needed  to  create  a  successful  play  of  the  architectural  seman- 
tic. And  finally  one  should  note  that  Michelangelo  was  able  to  solve  the  Sangallo  problem  that  beset  him  in  his 
design  for  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  by  creating  a  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  pilaster  usages; 
the  former  followed  the  rules  of  proportion  whereas  the  latter,  though  reserved  for  features  like  windows  and  at- 
tic storeys,  was  actually,  for  Michelangelo,  the  greater  design  problem.  This  is  seen  at  the  Conservator's  Palace 
(designed  around  1540)  where  the  main  fai;ade,  though  not  without  its  pilastric  ambiguities,  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  back  wall  of  the  colonnade.  There  one  finds  wide  panel  pilasters  that  seem  to  be  neither  fully  structural 
nor  fully  pilastric  (Fig.  14). 

Among  the  later  masters  of  pilastric  virtuosity  was  Francesco  Borromini.  Let  me  turn  to  the  pier  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Oratory  dei  Fillipini  (1637-52).  Here.  Borromini  experimented  with  a  range  of  pilaster  types, 
the  most  important  being  the  splayed  pilaster  (Fig.  15,  PI.  6).  He  also  used  pilaster  voids  that  hold  both  real  and 
invisible  columns.  One  has  to  imagine  the  presence  of  non-structural  elements.  The  interior  of  the  pier  is  also 
open  to  interpretation  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  "pilaster"  and  what  is  and  is  not  "column."  Guarino  Guarini  main- 
tained the  thrust  of  Borromini's  ideas  in  his  facade  for  Santa  Maria  Annunziata  in  Messina,  which  sports  splayed 
pilasters,  panels,  pilaster  stubs,  pilaster-walls,  dados  and  frames  (Fig.  16). 

The  pilaster's  resistance  to  theoretical  transcription  clearly  fascinated  these  architects,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  one  should  resist  downplaying  the  unusual  place  of  the  panel  pilaster  in  Renaissance  design  by  relegating  it 
to  the  Doric  or  "Tuscan"  order  when  it  is  clearly  something  else.  One  should  also  not  describe  as  Mannerist  inter- 
rogations of  the  panel  pilaster  by  Michelangelo  and  Borromini,  given  that  the  tradition  of  fusing  panel,  pilaster, 
wall  and  surface  stretched  back  to  the  late  medieval  period  and  continued  well  into  the  seventeenth  century.   It 
was  a  tradition  that  understood  the  nature  of  architectural  excess  as  a  place  where  the  architect  could  provoke 
more  than  just  speculation  on  order  and  proportion  by  thinking  about  the  complex  superficiality,  as  it  were,  of  the 
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Figure  16.  Guarino  Guarini.  Facade  of  Santa 
Maria  Annunziata,  Messina  (ca.  1660). 


Figure  15.  Sketch  of  Francesco  Borroniini's  Oratory  dei  1  illipini.  Rome 
(1637-52).  (Author). 
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architectural  mass. 

Eventually  the  search  for  an  ambiguous  yet  fruitful  relationship  between  surface  and  mass  gave  way  to  the 
more  ephemeral  ornamentations  of  the  Rococo  and  then  to  the  more  rigorous  ideals  of  Neoclassicism.   The 
former  moved  architecture  toward  the  cinematic  and  the  latter,  toward  the  horizon  of  functionalist  modernity. 
Borromini's  architecture  stands  at  the  threshold  of  that  split  and  thus  prompts  tantalizing  questions  about  the 
materiality  of  architecture  squeezed  between  outside  and  inside  forces.   But  it  was  Bramante  who  first  opened 
up  that  space  of  inquiry,  taking  his  lead  from  the  Middle  Ages,  extending  it  into  an  aesthetic  that  Michelangelo 
and  others  could  use  as  grounding  for  further  elaboration.   That  the  problem  emerged  in  interstitial  spaces,  mez- 
zanines, attic  zones  and  secondary  areas  of  architectural  design  was  the  reason  for  its  survival,  growth,  and  ulti- 
mate demise. 


1.  Cesare  Cesariano,  in  his  1521  edition  of  Vitruvius,  used  the  term  "Attic"  pilaster  to  describe  thai  particular  order.   I  prefer  lo  use  the 
term  panel  pilaster  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  these  elements  as  conditioned  by  the  principles  of  the  orders. 

2.  Most  scholars  agree  that  Bramante  was  the  principal  designer.  The  sculptural  ornamentation  was  executed  by  Agostino  de  Fondutis. 

3.  See  James  Ackerman,  The  Architecture  oj  Michelangelo  (London:  A.  Zwemmer,  1961),  68,  and  Robert  S.  Lierbert,  Michelangelo.  A 
Psychoanalytic  Stiuh'  of  His  Life  and  Images  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1983),  212. 

4.  Giulio  Carlo  Argan  and  Bruno  Contardi,  Michelangelo  Architect,  trans.  Marion  L.  Grayson  (London:  Thames  and  Hudson,  1993),  29. 

5.  Ibid. 
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A  Return  to  St.  Peter's: 

The  Archaeology  of  a  Fragment 

Sarah  McPhee 


Along  the  north  flank  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  below  the  Sistine  Chapel,  a  long  line  forms  in  summer  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  northwest  stairwell  and  the  elevator  to  the  dome.  A  brick  wall  borders  the  space  to  the  north,  and 
there,  on  axis  with  the  entrance  to  the  basilica,  a  large  slab  of  travertine  is  mounted  on  the  wall  (Fig.  1).  The 
stone  slab  is  distinctive.  It  is  rectangular  in  shape  and  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis  (Figs.  2,  3).   It  measures 
roughly  155  cm.  x  120  x  15.5  cm.,  and  within  a  broad  framing  perimeter  bevelled  at  the  edge,  sculpted  moldings 
step  ever  more  deeply  into  the  surface  of  the  stone.  At  the  center,  a  large  ornamental  bee  rises  in  three  dimen- 
sions to  a  height  exceeding  that  of  the  outer  frame.  It  is  a  Barberini  bee,  the  heraldic  symbol  of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
The  outer  contours  of  the  block  are  irregular,  having  been  chipped  and  damaged  over  time.  Though  the  stone  is 
worn,  the  carving  is  fine,  suggesting  that  it  is  an  elegant  vestige  of  an  earlier  ensemble. 

Entering  the  basilica,  one  progresses  upward  through  the  stair  and  the  dome  to  the  lantern.  There  one  can  survey 
all  of  Rome  (Fig.  4).  The  view  to  the  east  follows  the  nave  of  the  basilica  to  Mussolini's  Via  della  Concilazione 
stretching  down  to  the  walled  banks  of  the  Tiber.   Beyond  the  river,  cupolas  mark  the  center  of  Rome.   In  spring 
1641,  the  French  draftsman  Israel  Silvestre  recorded  the  same  prospect  with  ink  and  wash.  The  earlier  view  pro- 
vides a  striking  comparison  (Fig.  5).   Silvestre's  drawing,  composed  of  three  large  sheets  assembled  horizontally, 
gives  a  panorama  of  the  Borgo  to  the  east,  the  papal  palace,  Sistine  chapel  and  Belvedere  Court  to  the  north,  and, 
most  prominently,  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  ill-fated  bell  tower  Gianlorenzo  Bernini  built  above  the  south 
flank  of  the  facade  from  1638  to  1641.  We  see  the  tower  here  with  two  stories  complete,  the  scaffolding  in  place 
for  the  mezzanine  level  that  would  support  the  crowning  finial.' 

The  drawing  by  Silvestre  and  the  bell  tower  it  preserves  were  the  subject  of  a  detailed  article  published  by  Henry 
Millon  in  1962.-   Millon  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  drawing  by  reading  in  close  detail,  peeling  back  the  layers 
of  visual  evidence  and  placing  them  in  historical  context.  His  acute  observations  and  the  slow  accretion  of  his- 
torical fact  allowed  for  a  precise  dating  of  the  sheet  itself,  but  also  led  to  essential  revisions  in  the  history  of  St. 
Peter's  square  and  Bernini's  bell  tower.  The  essay  is  emblematic  of  Millon's  gifts  as  a  teacher  and  scholar  and  is 
one  of  many  contributions  in  a  career  that  has  had  St.  Peter's  as  its  constant  touchstone.  In  this  brief  note  I  return 
to  his  subject,  and  in  emulation  of  his  method  try  to  tease  out  a  story  from  a  fragment. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  on  the  site  of  St.  Peter's,  in  its  archives  and  under  its  vaults,  knows  that  building  takes 
place  there  under  very  careful  watch  and  that  materials  are  rarely  wasted.  The  bell  tower  visible  in  Silvestre's 
drawing  is  a  case  in  point.  The  tower  had  a  brief  life.  Commissioned  by  Pope  Urban  VIII  Barberini  (1623-44), 
the  tower  rose  in  three  stories:  the  first  trabeated,  the  second  arched,  the  third  a  columnar  mezzanine  topped  by  a 
pyramidal  finial.  The  tower  stood  for  just  six  years  (1641-46).  Urban  Vlll's  successor.  Pope  Innocent  X  (1644- 
55 ),  judged  the  tower  unsound  because  of  faulty  ground  beneath  the  southeast  corner  of  the  basilica.  He  ordered 
the  tower  dismantled  and  its  carefully  dismembered  parts  lay  atop  the  southern  portion  of  the  nave  awaiting  re- 
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Figure  1.  View  of  the  north  Hank  ot 
St.  Peters  basilica.  Rome. 


Figure  2.  Travertine  colter  with 
Barberini  bee  (1639).   Saint  Peter's, 
Rome. 


Figure  3.  Travertine  coffer  with 
Barberini  bee  (1639).   Saint  Peter's, 
Rome. 


Figure  4.  View  looking  east  from  the 
doine  of  St.  Peter's. 


Figure  5.  Israel  Silvestre.  Panorama  of  the  Vatican  from  the  Dome  ol  St.  Peter's  ( 1641 ).   Graphite,  gray  and  hruw  n 
wash  on  cream  antique  laid  paper,  33.5  mm.  x  1 13.5  mm.   Courtesy  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museuin,  Harvard  University  Art 
Museums,  Gift  of  Mr.  And  Mrs.  Philip  Holer. 
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building  from  1647  until  1653.  The  new  project  envisioned  never  came  to  pass,  and  the  materials  from  the  tower 
were  either  sold  off  to  other  projects  in  the  city  or  reused  elsewhere  on  the  site  of  St.  Peter's. 

One  finds  columns  from  the  tower  in  the  porches  of  the  twin  churches  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  colonnettes  in  the 
lantern  of  S.  Agnese,  and  travertine  blocks  in  the  porch  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.  On  the  site  of  St.  Peter's,  an- 
gels from  the  towers  reappear  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  basilica,  and  Ionic  capitals  from  the  third  level  in  the  sacris- 
ty. Every  so  often  St.  Peter's  yields  up  a  new  puzzle:  an  abandoned  stair,  a  foundation  stone,  a  block  of  travertine 
with  a  bee  on  it.  Given  the  nature  of  building  at  the  Vatican,  the  unusual  continuity  of  staff  and  administrative 
habits,  one  assumes  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  piece  of  sculpted  stone  can  be  explained,  that  with  careful 
looking  and  a  bit  of  persistence  one  can  recover  a  history. 

In  fact,  the  rectangular  slab  of  travertine  that  today  marks  the  tourist  entrance  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  had  a 
previous  life.   It  started  out  as  a  block  quarried  in  Monte  Rotondo  or  Tivoli,  and  was  brought  to  the  site  of  St. 
Peter's  by  boat  on  the  Tiber.  Its  graceful  moldings  and  prominent  bee  were  designed  by  Bernini  and  carved  to  his 
specifications  in  October  1639  by  Lorenzo  Flori  or  Balsimello  Balsimelli.  The  documents  survive  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Reverenda  Fabbrica.'  Here  one  learns  that  the  stone  was  originally  cut  for  the  first  level  of  the  bell  tower, 
where  it  was  one  of  several  ornamental  coffers  suspended  between  the  architraves  that  form  the  trabeated  open- 
ings (Figs.  6,  7).  Coffers  adorned  with  bees,  large  and  small,  were  flanked  by  stones  bearing  other  Barberini  and 
papal  heraldry:  suns,  laurel  wreaths,  crossed  keys,  papal  mitres  and  stoles.  The  blocks  varied  in  size,  and  the  one 
that  adorns  the  brick  wall  along  the  north  flank  of  the  basilica  is  described  as  "piccolo"  or  "small,"  measuring  5 
2/3  .\  3  1/3  palmi.   For  a  rough  sense  of  the  original  effect  of  the  ensemble  one  has  only  to  enter  the  narthe.x  of 
St.  Peter's.  In  his  design  for  the  first  level  of  the  tower,  Bernini  was  alluding  to  Maderno's  main  facade  and  the 
paired  columns  flanking  the  entrances  and  supporting  architraves  from  which  coffers  are  suspended  (Fig.  8).  The 
carved  moldings  and  open  fields  supporting  prominent  heraldic  symbols  are  also  consistent  with  the  panels  that 
adorn  the  underside  of  the  balconies  at  the  windows  of  the  Benediction  Loggia  (Fig.  9).   Like  the  bell  tower,  these 
balconies  include  panels  bearing  papal  mitres  and  stoles.  Though  it  was  located  far  above  the  piazza,  at  over 
double  the  height  of  these  balconies,  Bernini  took  great  pains  to  integrate  the  vocabulary  of  his  tower  design  with 
that  of  the  preexisting  facade. 

When  the  tower  was  dismantled  under  Urban  VllFs  successor.  Innocent  X,  bees  were  no  longer  desirable.  The 
rebuilt  tower  would  bear  the  Pamphili  family  heraldry:  doves  with  olive  branches  and  fleurs-de-lys.  As  members 
of  the  Barberini  family  were  sent  into  exile,  the  bees  scattered:  Urban  VIll's  relatives  sought  refuge  in  France  and 
the  stones  adorned  with  bees  disappeared. 

But  nothing  at  St.  Peter's  strays  very  far,  and  with  persistence  one  finds  further  answers.   In  1994  a  structural 
problem  presented  itself  in  the  basilica  beneath  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  nave.  The  polychrome  marble  floor 
Bernini  had  laid  for  Jubilee  1650  was  shifting  in  the  area  just  in  front  of  the  Baptistry  Chapel  and  serious  cracks 
had  developed.  Three  centuries  earlier,  shifts  in  the  unstable  soil  beneath  this  same  portion  of  the  basilica  had 
caused  the  failure  of  Bernini's  bell  tower.  Stonemasons  were  called  in  to  pull  up  the  marble  and  stabilize  the  situ- 
ation. 

To  understand  the  fate  of  the  stone  slab  one  must  tap  the  institutional  history  and  oral  memory  of  St.  Peter's. 
Within  the  Fabbrica  of  St.  Peter's  jobs  were,  until  recently,  hereditary.  Workers  often  spent  their  lives  on  the  site. 
Jobs  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  guaranteed  continuity  of  care  and  ensured  that  the  institutional 
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Figure  6.  Architectural  sketcli  showing  Bernini's  south 
bell  tower  and  the  position  of  the  stone  coffers  between 
the  architraves  of  the  first  level.  (Author). 


Figure  7.  Architectural  sketch  suggesting  the 
original  position  of  the  stone  coffer.  (Author). 


Figure  8.  View  of  ornamental 
coffers  between  the  architraves 
at  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
narthex  of  St.  Peter's. 


Figure  9.  View  of  ornamental  coffers  beneath  the  central 
balcony  of  the  Benediction  Loggia  on  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter's. 


Figure  10.  Marble  roundel  from  the  floor  of 
St.  Peter's. 
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memory  of  the  basilica  was  long.  Men  like  Alberto  Borzoni  joined  the  Fabbrica  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen. 
He  learned  to  tend  St.  Peter's  in  myriad  ways  and  when  his  father  retired  he  became  the  last  of  a  dynasty  of  bell 
ringers.  The  e.xtent  of  his  lineage  is  suggested  by  eighteenth-century  graffiti  found  in  the  north  bell  tower  of 
St.  Peter's,  reading  "Borzoni."  Alberto  De  Luca.  a  stonemason  in  his  sixties,  takes  pride  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  basilica  where  he  has  spent  his  life.  De  Luca  offered  to  explain  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
stone — but  not  before  he  had  asked  a  battery  of  questions  of  his  own  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  questioner 
was  worthy  of  his  attention. 

De  Luca  was  one  of  the  stonemasons  working  to  repair  the  marble  floor  in  front  of  the  Baptistry.  There  they 
found  the  travertine  slab.  It  seems  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  bell  tower,  the  coffers  from  the  first  level,  or 
at  least  those  bearing  Barberini  bees,  were  quickly  reused,  face  down,  as  fodera  or  lining  for  the  slabs  of  more 
precious  marble  laid  on  the  basilica  floor  for  Jubilee  1650.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  slab  is  recorded  by 
a  roundel  with  the  arms  of  the  current  pope,  which  was  placed  in  the  marble  floor  after  the  repair  was  complete 
(Fig.  10).  It  bears  the  date:  1994.  The  travertine  stone  adorned  with  the  bee  was  cleaned  up  and  later  mounted  on 
the  wall  where  it  hangs  today,  probably  for  Jubilee  2000. 

Like  a  moth  to  flame  or  a  bee  to  its  hive,  scholars  who  have  worked  on  St.  Peter's  feel  compelled  to  return.  And 
the  great  basilica  is  notoriously  parsimonious  with  her  own  materials.  One  scholar  has  estimated  that  there  are 
over  10.000  bees  in  the  city  of  Rome.   Since  Jubilee  2000  there  is  one  more.  The  irregular  perimeter  of  the  trav- 
ertine slab  bespeaks  its  life  beneath  the  marble  floor  of  St.  Peter's,  but  the  grace  of  its  carving  recalls  an  earlier 
moment  and  the  extraordinary  refinement  of  Bernini's  bell  tower  design. 

1.  For  Bernini's  bell  tower,  see  Sarah  McPhee.  Bernini  ami  iiie  Beil  Towers.   Arclurecture  and  Politics  at  the  Vatican  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press.  2002). 

2.  H.  A.  Millon,  "Notes  on  Old  and  Modern  Drawings:  An  Early  Seventeenth  Century  Drawing  ofthe  Piazza  San  Pietro."  Art  Quarterly 
25  (1962):  229-41. 

3.  "A  di  26  8bre  1639.  Misura.  et  stima  de  diversi  lavori  d'intaglio  in  Trevertino  fatti  a  manifattura  di  M.  Lorenzo  Flori  per  servitio  de 
riquadramenti  nelli  soffitti  tra  gli  architravi  del  Campanile  della  Re\erenda  Fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro  misurati.  et  stimati...,"  Archivio  della 
Revercnda  Fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro  (AFSP),  Piano  1.  Serie  4,  vol.  22,  f.  249r: 

-Per  rintaglio  di  n.  Ire  para  di  chiave  in  tre  riquadramenti  delle  facciate  larghe  I'uno  palmi  6  2/3  larg.  palmi  2  5/6  con  suoi 

cordon i.  et  fiocchi 24 

-Per  numero  due  regni  con  sue  stole  in  2  riquadramenti  delle  facciate  larghe  a  ?  I'uno  palmi  4  5/6  larg.  palmi  2  5/6 7 

-Per  due  rami  di  lauri  in  due  altri  riquadramenti  de  vani  piccoli  ?  l"uno  palmi  5  2/3  larg.  palmi  3  1/3  con  un'ape  palmi  1  3/4. .14 

-Per  un  sole  in  un  altro  de  detti  vani  palmi  3  3/4  larg.  palmi  3  1/3.. 5 

-Per  numero  4  Api  ne  vani  grandi  et  piccoli,  cioe  2  long,  palmi  2  Tuna,  et  I'altre  palmi  1  3/4  insieme 7-40 

-In  tulto  imporlono  scudi  cinquantasette  b  40 57-40 

Andrea  Ghetti.  economo 
Gio.  Lorenzo  Bernini 
Pietro  Paolo  Drei.  sopraslante 
"A  di  26  8bre  1639.   Misura.  et  stima  de  lavori  diversi  d'intagiio  in  Trevertino  fatti  a  manifattura  di  M.  Balsimellu  Balsimeili  per  servitio 
di  riquadramenti  nelli  soffitti  tra  gKarchitravi  del'  Campanile  della  Reverenda  Fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro.  misurati  e  stimati."*  AFSP.  Piano  1. 
Serie4,  vol.  22,  f  251: 

-Per  rintaglio  di  numero  due  rami  di  lauro  in  due  riquadramenti  di  vani  piccoli  Tuno  palmi  5  2/3  larg.  palmi  3  1/3  con  un'ape 

per  ciasched'uno  per  1  3/4 14- 

-Per  un  Sole  in  un'altro  di  detti  vani  palmi  3  3/4  larg.  palmi  3  1/3 5- 

-Per  numero  quattro  ape  ne  vani  grandi,  et  piccoli,  cioe  due  palmi  2  I'altre  palmi  1  3/4  insieme  moneta 7-40 

-In  tutto  importono  scudi  venti  sei  b.  40  dichiaro 26-40 

Andrea  Ghetti,  economo 

Gio.  Lorenzo  Bernini 

Pietro  Paolo  Drei,  soprastante 
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Thoughts  on  the  Ellipse: 

Borromini's  Staircase  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini 

Noah  Resnick 


It  is  often  the  case  that  biographical  approaches  in  art  and  architectural  history  focus  on  the  mythologized  psy- 
chology of  the  artist  at  the  expense  of  specific  works  and  the  formal  explorations  they  make  manifest.'  The 
events  and  controversies  surrounding  Francesco  Castello  Borromini's  departure  from  his  apprenticeship  with 
Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  for  instance,  have  prompted  literary  anecdotes  and  a  dramatization  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  two.-  The  relationship  between  the  charismatic,  likeable  master  and  his  tortured,  self-defeating  apprentice 
has  become  nothing  less  than  a  cliche  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  Baroque,  contributing  to  the  characterization  of 
Borromini  as  a  melancholy  genius  who  suffered  for  his  art.'  Regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  professional  clash- 
es over  commissions  and  design  authorship  fueled  irresolvable  emotional  conflicts,  the  works  produced  during 
the  period  of  their  initial  collaboration  ( 1626-32)  inevitably  left  an  impression  on  Borromini's  architectural  sen- 
sibilities, the  marks  of  which  can  be  detected  in  nearly  every  building  project  he  would  subsequently  undertake.** 
Those  that  date  from  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship — the  crowning  of  the  Baldacchino  at  Saint  Peter's  (1627-33) 
and  two  staircases  for  the  Palazzo  Barberini  ( 1629-32) — can  be  understood  to  correspond  to  Borromini's  declara- 
tion of  architectural  independence.  When  placed  in  the  context  of  his  overall  oeuvre,  these  projects  emerge  as  a 
manifestation  of  his  developing  theories  of  space  and  perspective.  Central  to  these  theories  are  a  specific  formal 
motif  and  an  architectural  element:  the  so-called  dolphin  or  S-curve  and  the  elliptical  staircase.' 

Borromini  and  Bernini  were  the  same  age  when  they  began  their  collaboration  in  Saint  Peter's  in  the  early  1620s.'' 
Architecture  and  the  arts  in  these  years  of  the  Catholic  Revival  were  defined  by  a  climate  of  optimism  follow- 
ing the  ascetic  and  apologetic  period  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  The  two  young  artists  first  came  into  contact 
with  each  other  in  1624.  when  Bernini  was  commissioned  by  Pope  Urban  VIII  to  undertake  the  decoration  of 
Michelangelo's  crossing  at  Saint  Peter's  and  the  construction  of  the  Baldacchino."  Borromini  had  been  working  at 
the  enormous  construction  site  since  about  1619 — initially  as  a  stonemason  then  later  as  an  apprentice  to  the  pa- 
pal architect  Carlo  Maderno  (actually  a  distant  relative) — before  he  was  asked  to  assist  Bernini  in  the  execution 
of  the  Baldacchino.* 

The  contrasting  nature  of  their  personalities  was  apparent  from  the  start.  Bernini,  according  to  Anthony  Blunt, 
was  "brilliant  and  precocious,  charming,  sociable  and  tactful,  moving  easily  in  the  papal  court.'"'  His  sculptural 
aesthetic  responded  in  kind,  and  was  of  a  grand  theatrical  style  that  echoed  the  confident  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Revival.  His  work  typically  relied  on  the  manipulation  of  scale,  dramatic  lighting  effects,  the  fusion  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture,  the  dramatic  extension  of  forms  and  action  across  space,  and  the  use  of  rich  materials 
such  as  colored  marbles  and  gilding.  His  architectural  forms,  however,  remained  relatively  simple  structures  that 
served  as  armature  for  his  sculptural  decoration.  Borromini,  by  contrast,  was  seen  by  his  contemporaries  and 
biographers  as  a  neurotic  and  unhappy  man  lacking  all  social  grace.  Nervous  and  uncompromising,  he  eventually 
developed  a  fear  of  all  personal  contact,  which  purportedly  bordered  on  the  irrational.'"  This  dark  side  was  cou- 
pled with  a  passionate  devotion  to  his  craft.   In  such  projects  as  S.  Carlo  al  Quattro  Fontane,  he  reportedly  worked 
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with  obsessive  concentration,  usually  on  a  small  scale,  and  never  in  color.   Most  often,  sculpture  was  included 
only  in  the  surface  decoration  of  his  buildings,  and  light  served  to  emphasize  space  rather  than  to  create  dramatic 
effects.  He  attained  his  spatial  qualities  by  purely  architectural  means,  thus  achieving  a  result  in  which,  as  Blunt 
put  it,  "the  essentially  Baroque  feature  of  movement  is  given  its  most  brilliant  expression,  undisturbed  by  the  dis- 
tractions of  color,  richness  of  material  or  drama.""  The  differences  between  Borromini  and  Bernini  in  aesthetic 
approach  already  appear  in  the  early  works  at  Saint  Peter's  in  which  sculptural  elements  in  the  decoration  of  the 
crossing  can  be  distinguished  by  opposing  concepts  of  plasticity.'-  Such  differences  no  doubt  made  collaboration 
on  the  Baldacchino  difficult. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  Borromini's  contribution  to  the  decade-long  project  is  difficult  to  ascertain."  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  had  no  involvement  in  either  the  planning  stages  or  the  first  phase  during  which  the  four 
spiral  columns  were  erected.  Yet  he  claimed  as  his  own  the  invention  and  execution  of  the  crowning.  Papal 
documents  in  the  form  of  payment  records  show  that  Borromini  was  given  the  task  of  preparing  in  full  scale  the 
designs  furnished  by  Bernini  and  of  overseeing  the  execution  of  the  bronze  decorative  elements.  There  is  strong 
evidence,  however,  to  support  Borromini's  claim  that  he  took  a  much  more  active  role  in  the  design.  Bernini 
was  only  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  was  given  the  commission  in  1624,  and  while  his  virtuosity  as  a  sculptor 
was  already  evident,  he  had  until  that  point  received  no  real  training  as  an  architect.   He  almost  certainly  relied 
upon  the  talent  and  technical  expertise  of  his  assistant  in  forming  the  fundamentally  architectonic  solution  of  the 
crowning.  Borromini's  skill  was  already  widely  recognized  as  early  as  1623;  he  was  considered  Maderno's  most 
important  assistant,  contributing  in  vital  ways  to  the  latter's  architectural  projects.''' 

The  last  payment  records  referring  to  the  Baldacchino  in  1633  show  Borromini  receiving  twenty-five  scudi  for  the 
month  of  January  as  compared  with  Bernini  who  received  250  scudi  for  the  same  time  period.'^  The  documents 
also  underscore  his  active  role  in  the  design  execution:  "Franceso  Castelli  ...  is  obliged  to  make  designs  on  the 
copper,  and  these  are  to  be  done  so  that  the  carpenters  and  those  who  beat  the  copper  cannot  err.""'  Although  the 
specific  purpose  of  this  last  stipulation  remains  unclear,  it  was  possibly  an  attempt  to  prevent  additional  mistakes 
in  execution — the  inference  being  that  previous  errors  were  committed  intentionally  by  Borromini  as  protest 
against  "economic  injustices"  he  had  had  to  endure."  Discrepancies  in  pay  combined  with  Bernini's  supposed 
lack  of  presence  at  the  construction  site  may  have  fueled  Borromini's  accusations  that  the  former  took  credit  for 
his  contributions  to  a  major  papal  monument  and  makes  clear  the  reasons  for  which  he  would  have  decided  to 
pursue  an  independent  career  at  that  time. 

According  to  Blunt  and  Heinrich  Thelen,  Borromini's  input  into  the  design  for  the  Baldacchino  can  be  docu- 
mented in  several  drawings  that  show  the  altar  in  perspective  at  the  end  of  the  nave.'*  In  two  of  these  drawings, 
Borromini  is  careful  to  include  the  surrounding  architectural  elements  of  Michelangelo's  crossing  in  full  detail 
in  order  to  better  assess  the  impact  of  his  proposed  design  in  situ  (Fig.  1)."  The  most  striking  departure  from 
Bernini's  proposal  for  the  crown — which  planned  for  two  crossed  arches  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer — was  the  inclusion  of  four  dolphin  or  S-curves  serving  as  support  for  a  monumental  cross.  That  these 
curves  remain  in  place  today  in  the  final  work  is,  for  Blunt,  substantial  evidence  of  Borromini's  influence  on  the 
aesthetic  and  structural  outcome  of  the  whole. 

Borromini  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  the  form  of  the  volute  with  the  dolphin  curvature;  it  became  a  decorative 
motif  in  some  of  his  most  prominent  later  works.-"  Assuming  that  he  was  protective  of  his  own  ideas,  and  treated 
them,  as  Filippo  Baldinucci  said,  "like  his  own  children,"  it  would  be  unlikely  that  he  would  have  corrupted  his 
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Figure  2.   Dolphin  or  S-curve  derived  from  an  elipse.  (Autlior). 
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Figure3.   From  Gilles  Deleuze,  7"/)i?  FoW  (1993),  14-15: 

The  first  draws  the  inflection.  The  second  shows  that  no  exact 

and  unmixed  figure  can  exist  ...  The  third  marks  the  convex 

side  with  shadow,  and  thus  disengages  concavity  and  the  axis 

of  its  curve,  that  now  and  again  changes  sides  from  the  point  of 

inflection." 
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Figure  1.  Francesco  Borromini,  Study  draw  ing  of 
the  proposed  Baldachino  design  in  silu  (Albertina 
Museum,  Vienna). 
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best  buildings  witii  a  form  invented  by  ills  rival.-'   Paolo  Portoghesi  has  argued  that  by  inserting  the  dolphin 
curve  as  well  as  other  elements  from  the  Baldacchino  crown  into  the  context  of  his  later  architectural  projects,  he 
was  making  a  statement  of  paternity  over  the  designs  for  which  Bernini  was  ascribed  full  credit.--  In  addition, 
the  origins  of  the  elongated  S-curve  leads  to  the  speculation  that  its  placement  on  the  Baldacchino  was  the  result 
of  Borromini"s  influence.   It  has  no  Roman  or  Tuscan  precedents  for  Bernini  to  have  picked  up  on,  but  it  does 
have  certain  Lombard  ones.-'  It  can  be  found  in  many  of  the  Milanese  buildings  Borromini  would  have  seen  in 
his  youth. -^  The  rest  of  the  crowning — agitated  angels,  Barberini  bees,  the  illusion  of  the  tassels  being  blown  in 
the  wind,  and  the  frenetic  movement  of  the  composition — are  all  theatrical  effects  that  sit  well  within  Bernini's 
repertoire.  Yet  the  fundamental  spatial  and  physical  structure  of  the  altar  arguably  presupposes  an  architectural 
sensibility  and  maturity  that  he  would  not  gain  for  another  twenty  years. 

The  dolphin  or  S-curve  came  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  Borromini"s  architectural  vocabulary,  and  this  encour- 
ages us  to  consider  its  conceptual  and  geometric  significance.   Derived  from  the  ellipse,  it  offers  the  architect 
the  possibility  of  exploring  the  infinite  variations  of  any  curved  surface  (Fig.  2).  This  idea  of  infinite  variation 
or  variability  has  led  modern  critics  and  cultural  theorists  to  speculate  on  the  aesthetic  and  metaphysical  mean- 
ings of  the  form.  Among  them  is  the  Poststructuralist  philosopher  Gilles  Deleuze,  who  in  The  Fold:  Leibniz 
and  the  Baroque,  defines  variation  of  the  S-curve  as  an  "inflection"  or  "elastic  point.""-'  Drawing  upon  Leibniz's 
theory  of  the  monad  and  Paul  Klee"s  ideas  on  movement,  Deleuze  includes  a  diagram  of  the  succession  of  three 
such  curves  (Fig.  3).-"  Inflection  or  variation  is  the  foundation  of  Baroque  mathematics,  according  to  Deleuze. 
Furthermore,  the  apprehension  of  infinite  mathematical  variability  is  analogous  to  the  viewer's  changing  position. 
Hence  point  of  view  "amounts  to  a  relativism,  but  not  the  relativism  we  take  for  granted.   It  is  not  a  variation  of 
truth  according  to  the  subject,  but  the  condition  in  v\hich  the  truth  of  a  variation  appears  to  the  subject.  This  is 
the  very  idea  of  Baroque  perspective."''  Deleuze  employs  the  dolphin  curve  as  a  model  for  Baroque  perspective. 
Each  point  of  inflection  is  actually  a  place,  a  position  of  convergence  between  a  specific  tangent  and  its  perpen- 
dicular "point  of  view."  Each  variation  on  the  curve  correlates  to  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  through  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  tangent  emanates.   Infinity  is  not  understood  simply  as  the  variation  of  the  subject's 
point  of  view  but,  rather,  is  the  subject's  point  of  view  on  variation.   In  other  words,  the  variable  curve  to  which 
Borromini  was  attached  potentially  becomes  the  graphic  representation  of  Baroque  infinity,  which  is  comprised 
of  infinite  tangents  on  a  curve  "that  implies  as  much  the  beginnings  of  a  continuous  variation  of  matter  as  a  con- 
tinuous development  of  form."-'^  Matter  and  form:  the  dolphin  or  S-curve  is  correspondingly  the  formal  link  that 
Borromini  used  in  the  Baldacchino  to  mediate  between  sculpture  and  architecture,  between  object  and  space.  It 
offers  the  transition  from  the  two-dimensional  verticality  of  Bernini's  spiral  columns  to  the  three-dimensional  el- 
liptical space  of  the  crown. 

The  transformation  of  the  S-curve  from  sculptural  motif  to  architectural  device  occurs,  I  want  to  suggest,  in 
Borromini's  projects  for  the  staircases  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini  in  which  he  developed  his  Baroque  perspectival 
system.   If  the  controversies  surrounding  the  crowning  of  the  Baldacchino  portray  Borromini's  desire  to  declare 
his  independence  as  an  architect,  his  contribution  to  the  Palazzo  Barberini  are  what  display  his  maturity  and  abil- 
ity to  take  that  step.  The  Palazzo  Barberini  is  something  of  an  enigma  in  Baroque  architectural  history.-'  There 
are  no  obvious  precedents  for  its  plan  in  Roman  palace  architecture,  and  its  form  was  never  duplicated.  The 
motivations  behind  its  design  are  difficult  to  determine  as  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  contributions  made  by 
major  seventeenth-century  Roman  architects:  Maderno,  Borromini,  Bernini,  and  Pietro  da  Cortona."'  The  pal- 
ace is  situated  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Quirinal  hill  with  a  direct  view  of  Saint  Peter's.   It  dominates  the  visual 
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context  from  both  the  north  and  the  west,  but  avoids  any  direct  connection  with  either  the  street  or  the  piazza. 
Urban  VllTs  brothers.  Cardinal  Francesco  and  Principe  Taddeo  Barberini  purchased  the  old  Sforza  palace  and  its 
surroundings  with  the  intention  of  transforming  it  into  Rome's  grandest  papal  palazzo.  The  task  of  planning  the 
building  was  given  to  Maderno.  who  was  at  least  seventy  years  old  in  1625  when  he  received  the  commission." 
While  he  worked  on  the  palace  until  his  death,  his  exact  contribution  is  not  easily  documented.   His  failing  health 
may  have  restricted  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  he  could  devote  to  the  project,  and  his  assistants — most  no- 
tably, Borromini — expectedly  worked  in  his  name.  During  nearly  ten  years  of  apprenticeship  with  Maderno, 
Borromini  developed  a  great  respect  for  him  that  was  reflected  in  his  decision  to  be  buried  by  his  side.'-  He 
considered  Maderno  to  be  the  most  daring  of  the  Lombard  architects  in  Rome  and  valued  his  experimentation  in 
three-dimensional  space  planning.  Borromini,  however,  never  attempted  to  mimic  Maderno's  style  or  method  of 
design.  The  most  direct  assimilation  is  found  in  Borromini's  technical  mastery  and  the  methods  he  used  to  plan 
space."  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Maderno  purportedly  made  Borromini  responsible  for  directing  the  work  on 
the  palazzo,  designing  details,  and  assisting  in  the  general  space  planning. 

Upon  Maderno's  death  on  January  31,  162^,  Bernini  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  project  as  master  architect.''' 
This  was  most  likely  at  the  behest  of  Urban  VI II,  who  constantly  encouraged  Bernini  to  expand  his  training  to 
include  painting,  poetry,  and  architecture,  and  who  was  known  to  have  disliked  Borromini.   Urban  VIII  hoped 
to  promote  Bernini  to  the  position  of  papal  architect,  and  may  have  intended  the  commission  as  a  means  to  that 
end."  At  this  point  in  his  career,  Bernini  had  little  technical  experience  and  hence  was  only  prepared  to  give 
outward  form  and  expression  to  the  palace.   He  must  have  relied,  as  with  the  Baldacchino,  on  Borromini's  skill 
to  confront  any  structural  or  space  planning  issues  that  might  arise.   Indeed,  most  of  the  surviving  floor  plans, 
sketches,  details,  and  elevations  are  in  Borromini's  hand  (Fig.  4,  PI.  2).'"  These  reveal  the  method  he  used  to 
study  Maderno's  spaces.   He  typically  superimposed  two  or  three  floors  on  one  plan,  distinguishing  one  from  the 
other  through  the  use  of  cross  hatching  and  broken  lines.   In  this  way.  he  was  able  to  study  spatial  relationships  on 
multiple  levels  as  well  as  articulate  points  of  formal  and  structural  coincidence. 

Spatial  complexity  was  introduced  early  on  by  Maderno,  partly  as  a  result  of  having  to  accommodating  the  exist- 
ing Sforza  palace.  These  complexities  are  cleverly  navigated  by  means  of  the  two  major  staircases  in  the  central 
section.  In  both,  Borromini's  skill  and  ingenuity  are  evident.  The  larger  and  more  complex  of  the  two  is  defined 
as  a  square-well  type.  Patricia  Waddy  more  accurately  describes  it  as  being  a  succession  of  three  shapes: 

It  begins  below  at  the  north  entrance,  and  rises  in  a  straight  run  to  the  entrance  of  Taddeo's  apart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor.  Visitors  could  then  ascend  to  Taddeo's  wife's  apartment  on  the  piano 
nobile  by  entering  a  stair  that  at  first  appears  to  be  a  switchback  with  its  three  intro  steps,  landing, 
and  long  first  flight;  but  as  they  ascended  would  be  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  open  well  and 
the  transformation  of  the  stair  into  a  square  figure." 

A  straight  run,  a  switchback,  and  a  square-well:  the  complex  succession  can  be  explained  in  great  part  by  the  nu- 
merous constraints  to  which  the  design  of  the  staircase  had  to  conform.  These  included:  the  combination  of  new 
floor  levels  with  those  already  established  by  the  old  Sforza  palace;  the  need  to  engage  with  the  procession  set  up 
by  Taddeo's  single  flight  in  the  heart  of  the  building;  the  desire  to  make  the  entrance  to  the  stair  on  the  ground 
floor  symmetrical  with  that  of  the  elliptical  stair  to  the  south;  the  articulation  of  entrances  to  inultiple  apartments; 
and  lighting  requirements.  The  solution,  in  Waddy's  words,  "involves  superimposition  of  stairs,  transformation 
of  a  familiar  form  into  the  less  common  square-well  stair,  and  exit  from  the  stair  at  a  landing  in  the  midst  of  a 
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Figure  4.  Francesco  Borromini,  Early  piano  nobile 
plan  ol'tlie  Palazzo  Barberini  (Alhertina  Museum, 
Vienna). 


Figure  5.  "Square-well 
view,"  from  Seventeeiilh- 
Centiirv  Roman  Palaces 


Figure  6.  Francesco 
Borromini  Arcade,  Palazzo 
Spada.  (Author). 


Figure  V.EIIiptical  staircase,  Palazzo  Barberini. 
(.Author). 


Figure  S.  Francesco  Borromini,  Study  drawHiLi  nlilic 
elliptical  staircase  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini  (Albcrtiiiii 
Museum,  Vienna). 
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flight,  all  v\  ith  apparent  ease  and  grandeur."" 

The  staircase  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Bernini,  but  the  drawings  and  spatial  complexity  indicate  a  design  that 
was  initially  planned  by  Maderno  then  completed  and  executed  by  Borromini.'"  Bernini's  contribution  was  most 
likely  limited  to  certain  specific  forms  (notably  the  perspectival  framing  of  niches  on  the  landings).   Borromini's 
technical  skill  can  be  seen  in  the  arcades  that  frame  the  principle  stair  (Fig.  5).  The  visual  system  that  he  was 
beginning  to  explore  in  these  arcades  would  be  clearly  articulated  a  few  years  later  in  his  false  perspectival  ar- 
cade for  the  Palazzo  Spada  (Fig.  6).  The  latter  project  was  an  experiment  that  consisted  in  manipulating  spatial 
perception  by  means  of  geometric  projection  and  the  alteration  of  traditional  perspective  methods.  The  gallery, 
which  extends  a  little  over  eight  and  half  meters,  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  thirty-seven  meters  long,  in  a  recent 
study  and  reconstruction,  Rocco  Sinisgalli  determined  that  Borromini  incorporated  fifteen  sequential  viewpoints 
into  the  perspectival  geometry  of  the  arcade.'"'  Here  spatial  meaning  only  reveals  itself  by  means  of  a  dynamic 
temporalized  vision — of  movement  through  the  space.'"   The  carefully  arranged  spatial  contraction  and  dilation 
can  only  be  perceived  and  experienced  as  one  passes  through  the  arcade  or  ascends  and  descends  the  stairs.   What 
Borromini  worked  out  in  the  square-well  stair  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini  and  later  in  the  gallery  of  the  Palazzo 
Spada  is  a  general  theory  of  vision,  which  asserts  that  perspective,  even  while  being  generated  according  to  the 
most  rigorous  geometric  logic,  can  have  the  perceptual  effect  of  contracting,  expanding,  or  even  annulling  space. 
His  use  of  perspective  as  an  instrument  for  measuring  space  is  coupled  with  his  use  of  it  as  a  tool  for  manipulat- 
ing and  generating  spatial  meaning  through  movement. 

This  theory  is  clearly  and  beautifully  articulated  in  the  smaller  set  of  stairs  accessing  Cardinal  Francesco's  side  of 
the  Palazzo  Barberini  (Fig.  7).  It  is  one  of  the  few  major  elements  of  the  building  whose  design  and  execution  can 
be  fully  attributed  to  Borromini.  The  originally  circular  plan  was  modified  to  an  ellipse,  which  was  more  com- 
pact, served  theoretical  purposes,  and  formally  anticipated  the  large  oval  salon  on  the  piano  nobile  (Fig.  8).   Its 
rise  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  Cardinal's  library  is  simple  and  unbroken.  Yet  that  simplicity  is  deceptive,  for 
the  ellipse  allows  Borromini  to  create  a  complex  spatial  experience  once  again  activated  by  movement.^"  While 
actual  precedents  were  few,  Andrea  Palladio  wrote  appreciatively  of  the  use  of  elliptical  staircases 

in  narrow  spaces  particularly,  because  they  occupy  less  room  than  the  straight,  but  are  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  ascend.  They  succeed  very  well  that  are  void  in  the  middle,  because  they  can  have 
light  from  above,  and  those  that  are  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  see  all  those  that  come  up,  or  begin  to  as- 
cend, and  are  likewise  seen  by  them.  The  oval  stairs  are  very  beautiful  and  agreeable  to  see,  because 
all  of  the  windows  and  doors  come  to  the  head  of  the  oval  and  in  the  middle  are  sufficiently  commo- 
dious.'" 

Borromini  expanded  on  the  basic  Palladian  model  first  by  eliminating  intermediary  landings,  and  second,  by 
carefully  altering  tread  sizes  according  to  their  position  in  the  oval  plan.  These  changes  articulate  a  vertical 
space  defined  by  an  intriguing  set  of  visual  and  temporal  rhythms.   Space  and  velocity  cycle  through  moments 
of  compression  and  expansion  as  the  viewer  travels  up  or  down.  The  dolphin  curve  appears  not  only  literally, 
but  also  in  the  spatial  diagram  that  movement  on  the  stair  initiates.  As  the  two-dimensional  plan  of  the  ellipse 
is  stretched  vertically  into  three  dimensions,  a  necessarily  circuitous  trajectory  recreates  the  modulated  form  of 
the  S-curve.   This  elliptical  movement  creates  a  shift  in  the  density  of  real  space,  geometric  space,  and  psycho- 
logical space.   Borromini  was  aware  of  the  illusional  as  well  as  delusional  values  of  a  method  that  calculated  the 
interweaving  of  these  three  types  of  space.   Borromini's  camouflaging  of  depth  is,  as  Paolo  Portoghesi  says,  "a 
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pretext  for  the  modification  of  space,  tliat  always  has  an  amplifying  power,  and  responds  to  the  principle  of  spatial 
economy.""^  ■* 

Borromini's  theories  of  vision  and  movement  draw  heavily  on  the  architectural  concepts  of  Michelangelo. 
Borromini  in  many  ways  saw  himself  as  the  latter's  spiritual  heir,  and  it  can  be  argued  that  he  alone  among 
Michelangelo's  successors  understood  and  meaningfully  developed  the  fundamental  innovations  and  discover- 
ies his  architecture  exhibited.  According  to  Baldinucci,  during  his  early  years  as  a  stonemason  at  Saint  Peter's, 
Borromini  spent  his  free  time  conducting  rigorous  analyses  of  Michelangelo's  architecture  and  making  count- 
less sketches  of  the  details.""   Borromini,  as  portrayed  by  his  biographers,  felt  that  he  truly  loved  Michelangelo's 
buildings,  and  thus  subscribed  to  the  principles  on  which  they  relied:  inventiveness  of  plan;  plastic  treatment  of 
the  wall;  carefully  thought-out  details;  and  fundamental  knowledge  and  subsequent  reinterpretation  of  Vitruvian 
rules.  All  of  these  principles  were  combined  with  an  e.xpertise  in  mechanics  as  well  as  skill  in  construction  and 
craft.   Borromini's  buildings,  more  than  any  other  seventeenth-century  architect's,  exhibit  a  consistent  adherence 
to  these  principles.   Michelangelo's  influence,  however,  was  more  than  a  matter  of  details  and  convergence  of 
taste  and  style.  It  was  also  found  in  Borromini's  spatial  order  and  its  relationship  to  movement.   In  his  perspec- 
tival  theories  and  methods,  Borromini  expanded  on  Michelangelo's  fundamental  concept  of  a  building's  relation 
to  the  human  body  in  motion.  It  was  this  idea  that  initially  led  Michelangelo  to  depart  from  the  Renaissance 
tradition  of  planar  architecture.  The  most  legible  example  of  his  experiments  along  these  lines  is  his  vestibule 
for  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Florence,  a  project  that  Borromini  studied  intently  (as  his  designs  for  the  Palazzo 
Barberini  make  clear).   Although  Borromini  used  a  number  of  decorative  features  from  the  Laurentian  Library 
in  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  the  grand  staircase  that  leads  up  to  the  reading  room  was  of  enormous  importance.  The 
curvilinear  forms  of  Michelangelo's  treads  spill  out  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  vestibule's  floor  area,  prompt- 
ing Rudolf  Wittkower  to  describe  them  as  a  "cascade"  and  to  claim  that  "one  is  forever  torn  between  the  upward 
and  the  downwards  tendencies."^"  But  while  Wittkower  praised  its  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  form,  he  saw  it  as 
illogical  and  nonfunctional.  Yet  one  of  the  most  enduring  aspects  of  Michelangelo's  design  process — something 
Borromini  revealed  in  his  own  designs — is  that  even  the  most  fantastic  or  intriguing  formal  elements  can  offer 
the  most  efficient  and  practical  solution,  and  owe  their  genesis  to  a  concise  geometric  logic*"  An  emphasis  on 
the  practical  aspects  of  unique  form  translates  directly  into  Borromini's  elliptical  staircase;  here,  the  meaning  of 
experiential  qualities  comes  directly  out  of  Michelangelo's  theories  and  techniques. 

Of  all  his  contributions  to  the  planning,  details,  and  execution  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  it  is  the  staircases  that 
express  the  thoughtfulness  and  maturity  of  a  master  architect.  Borromini  and  the  staircase  shared  a  common  tra- 
jectory, and  together  contributed  significantly  to  defining  the  role  of  movement  in  Baroque  architecture.   For  just 
as  Borromini  was  making  the  transition  from  servile  apprentice  to  independent  architect,  so  too  was  the  stair- 
case making  the  transition  from  a  purely  utilitarian  solution  or  even  an  afterthought  to  a  legitimate  architectonic 
type."  Prior  to  the  Baroque  period,  stairs  were  treated  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  building.  Their  forms, 
while  sometimes  handled  masterfully,  were  generally  based  on  practical  tradition  and  the  builder's  experience 
rather  than  on  a  theoretically  grounded  system.  An  attempt  to  design  stairs  through  a  Vitruvian  approach  would 
yield  significantly  fewer  points  of  departure  for  a  creative  solution.   Even  Palladio's  appreciation  for  the  elliptical 
stair  was  limited  to  efficiency  in  plan  and  the  light  it  made  available.  Stairs  were  often  left  out  of  the  fundamental 
narrative  that  dictated  a  building's  meaning.   Baroque  architects,  following  the  lead  of  Michelangelo's  Laurentian 
stairs  as  well  as  those  at  the  Campidoglio.  began  to  impose  the  Vitruvian  principles  that  had  previously  been  ab- 
sent: the  position  in  plan  was  determined  by  ii/ililas:  the  size  and  shape  was  defined  by  firniilus:  and  the  form  of 
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the  stair  was  articulated  to  reveal  the  vcnusfas.  Supporting  these  utilitarian,  formal,  and  aesthetic  principles  were 
new  theories  of  movement  and  space  as  well  as  the  values  of  social  hierarchy.  The  relationship  between  building 
and  stair  became  analogous  to  that  between  the  human  body  and  its  veins;  the  stair  was  an  infrastructure  exqui- 
sitely designed  to  transport  the  life  of  the  building.   Inseparable  from  the  proportions  of  the  human  body  in  mo- 
tion, it  newly  translated  the  unconscious  reflex  of  locomotion  into  a  physical  object.   More  importantly,  the  stair 
became  an  exhibition  of  power  displaying  its  users"  connection  with  the  building  and  the  building's  connection 
with  the  city.   It  became  a  device  that,  by  linking  together  the  different  levels  of  a  structure  or  space,  simultane- 
ously portrayed  and  transcended  various  levels  of  the  social  order.  The  vertical  path  became  a  gauge  recording 
not  just  the  physical  polarity  of  top  and  bottom,  but  the  difference  between  rise  and  fall,  shadow  and  light,  gravity 
and  levity,  the  pope  and  the  congregants,  the  king  and  his  subjects. 

To  conclude,  the  staircase  gave  Borromini  an  opportunity  to  create  an  architectonic  space  by  implementing 
sculptural  forms  and  techniques.  Unlike  Bernini's  use  of  sculpture  in  architecture,  in  which  action  is  deployed 
through  figurative  elements  in  space,  Borromini's  space  becomes  a  single,  fluid  figure  in  which  the  viewer  is  en- 
veloped. The  unity  of  sculpture  and  architecture  for  Borromini  exists  not  in  the  craft  of  surface,  but  in  the  qual- 
ity and  legibility  of  a  space  defined  by  a  constantly  moving  point. 
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Ordering  the  Orders: 

Claude  Perrault's  Ordonnance  and  the  Eastern  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre 

Lucia  Allais 


Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  made  his  exit  from  Paris  in  October  1665.  He  left  behind  three  imbuih  schemes  for  the 
eastern  fagade  of  the  Louvre,  a  disappointed  King  and  court,  and  little  hope  that  the  strained  relationship  between 
the  French  Monarchy  and  the  Italian  Papacy  could  be  repaired.  Bernini's  trip  to  France  had  been  orchestrated  in 
the  name  of  political  and  architectural  expediency;  to  the  double  problem  of  a  palace  without  a  proper  facjade  and 
a  diplomacy  without  real  amicability,  Bernini's  talents  potentially  offered  a  single  solution.  One  of  his  schemes, 
despite  his  departure,  was  still  in  the  works.  As  it  turned  out,  Louis  XIV's  ambivalence  about  Bernini's  propos- 
als was  eventually  matched  by  Colbert's  distaste  for  his  grandiloquence — and  the  extensive  demolition  required 
by  the  Italian's  designs  was  seen  by  both  as  an  affront  to  French  sovereign  power.'  Colbert's  response  to  this 
vexing  sequence  of  events  was,  ultimately,  to  relieve  Bernini  of  his  obligations  and  to  resume  the  search  for  a 
French  solution  that  had,  since  January  1664,  already  yielded  several  different  proposals.  In  the  spring  of  1667  he 
appointed  a  committee  that  brought  together  the  premier  architecte  Francois  Le  Vau,  the  premier  peintre  Charles 
Le  Brun,  and  the  physician  Claude  Perrault,  to  propose  new  designs.  By  ail  accounts,  this  petit  conseil  executed 
its  mandate  swiftly  and  without  much  difficulty;  within  three  months,  the  scheme  for  a  colonnade  with  coupled 
columns  had  been  proposed,  authorized,  and  finalized.  In  light  of  the  controversy  that  had  surrounded  the  com- 
mission, and  of  the  debates  that  the  fafade's  coupled  columns  would  continue  to  provoke  long  after  its  comple- 
tion, the  decisions  of  the  petit  conseil  appear  in  the  historical  record  as  a  rare  moment  of  conceptual  clarity  in  an 
otherwise  endlessly  contorted  and  highly  politicized  process.  When  poet  Nicolas  Boileau  gave  Le  Vau  sole  credit 
for  the  fa(;ade  in  1694 — disputing  the  rumor  that  it  was  Perrault  alone  who  deserved  it — he  triggered  a  centuries- 
long  debate  over  the  design's  credits  and  merits.'  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Perrault  had  been  canon- 
ized as  both  the  most  vocal  defender  of  the  facade  and  the  most  eager  contender  for  its  authorship,  causing  the 
faf  ade's  origins  and  originality  to  emerge  as  inextricably  linked.'  Still  today,  the  debate  over  attribution  contin- 
ues to  animate  art  historical  scholarship — most  notably  that  of  Robert  W.  Berger.  who  recently  launched  a  new 
search  to  determine,  with  absolute  certainty,  whose  hand  was  responsible  for  the  design  for  the  eastern  facade  of 
the  Louvre — as  if  a  controversy  that  had  begun  with  Bernini's  fall  into  disfavor  needed  to  culminate  in  the  nam- 
ing of  an  alternative,  yet  equally  singular,  individual. ■"  Although  this  search  has  unearthed  a  considerable  amount 
of  archival  material,  no  definitive  authorship  has  been  established,  and  today  Perrault  remains  a  ghost  figure,  the 
not-Bernini  of  the  Louvre. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  attribution  of  the  unorthodox  facade  to  Perrault  seems  attractive  to  us  moderns,  it 
is  because  Perrault  elaborated  an  equally  unorthodox  theory  of  architecture.  Most  analyses  of  Perrault  identify 
an  affinity  between  his  theory  of  architecture  and  the  design  of  the  Louvre  colonnade  by  attesting  to  the  osten- 
sible modernity  that  characterizes  both.   Alberto  Perez-Gomez  puts  it  this  way:  "on  the  basis  of  Perrault's  theory 
...  the  idea  for  the  east  fai^ade  of  the  Louvre  almost  certainly  seems  to  have  originated  in  his  radically  modern 
and  original  understanding  of  architecture."'    This  assertion  of  the  "radically  modern"  goes  on  to  legitimate  an 
account  that  detects  in  Perrault's  Ordoiuuiiice  des  cinq  especes  de  coloiines  selon  la  methode  des  aiiciens  (1683) 
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clear  evidence  of  the  incursion  of  "modern  science"  into  architecture,  and  irrefutable  proof  that  this  incursion 
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amounted  to  a  kind  of  original  sin  from  which  architecture  has  had  to  redeem  itself  ever  since.     "From  our  per- 
spective," writes  Perez-Gomez  in  his  introduction  to  the  recent  English  translation  of  the  Ordonnance. 

grasping  Perrault's  theoretical  position,  its  complexities  and  contradictions,  allows  us  an  insight  into 
the  reasons  underlying  the  impoverishment  of  the  world  of  architecture;  these  reasons  help  explain 
the  temporary  loss  of  faith  in  the  existence  of  meaning  in  the  embodied  order  of  the  present.  This 
has  resulted  in  ...  the  seeming  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  political  and  the  symbolic  or  creative 
tasks  of  architecture. 

If  Antoine  Picon  has  noted  that  Perrault's  interest  in  architecture  was  marked  by  the  "curiosity  of  a  classical  sa- 
vant," Perez-Gomez  equates  this  curiosity  with  an  opportunistic  attempt  to  scientize  the  art  of  building  by  creat- 
ing a  rigorous  discipline  in  which  "creative  tasks"  occur  as  the  literal  application  of  a  "theoretical  position."  In 
other  words,  for  Perez-Gomez  it  is  Perrault's  desire  for  creative  agency  that  forever  deprived  architecture  of  the 
ability  to  create  new  meanings — and  the  attribution  of  the  Louvre  colonnade  to  Perrault  is  indispensable  in  this 
interpretation.  Ironically,  the  reverse  argument,  according  to  which  Perrault  should  be  robbed  of  authorship  for 
the  facade,  seems  to  stem  from  a  similar  logic;  namely,  that  a  mere  physician-with-a-theory  is  unfit  to  fill  the  void 
left  behind  by  Bernini,  and  that  this  position  is  more  adequately  filled  by  an  architect-without-a-theory  like  Le 


Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Louvre  colonnade  precedes  Perrault's  theory  of  architecture  by  a  decade,  and  ap- 
pears repeatedly  in  Perrault's  writings:  it  is  the  frontispiece  to  his  1674  translation  of  Vitruvius,  which  also  fea- 
tures the  machines  he  invented  for  its  construction;  it  serves  as  a  concluding  exainple  in  his  1683  Ordonnance; 
it  even  appears  in  his  treatise  on  mechanics.'"  If  it  is  difficult  to  dissociate  Perrault  from  the  Louvre  colonnade, 
then,  it  is  because  his  theories  seem  to  be  structured  around  it,  not  vice-versa.  Nor  can  the  colonnade's  ubiqui- 
tous presence  in  the  theoretical  oeuvre  be  explained  away  as  a  strategic  placement  in  a  list  of  canonical  examples. 
These  engravings  alternately  depict  the  colonnade  as  partially  hidden,  as  incomplete,  or  as  under  construction 
(Fig.  1).  Never  a  static  object,  the  fai^ade  is  repeatedly  deployed  as  a  backdrop — starting  from  the  left,  then 
disappearing  behind  objects  in  the  foreground,  as  if  to  suggest  that  its  doubled  rhythm  could  extend  beyond  the 
frame  ad  infiniliiin.   It  is  not  the  fact  of  its  objecthood  (the  doubled  order  as  a  symbol  for  architecture)  but  rather 
the  process  of  constructing  a  system  (the  doubling  of  orders  as  generative  of  architecture)  that  becomes  an  al- 
legory for  architectural  creation.   In  fact,  by  1700  the  building  of  the  Louvre  colonnade  had  become  the  analogy 
par  excellence  for  architectural  invention  itself — not  just  in  Perrault's  writings,  but  also  in  academic  debates." 
Whether  or  not  he  was  solely  responsible  for  its  design.  Perrault  was  the  first  in  a  long  line  of  thinkers  to  deploy 
the  Louvre  facade  as  a  generative  trope  in  architectural  discourse. 

This  essay  proposes  to  revisit  both  Perrault's  theory  of  architecture  and  the  eastern  facpade  of  the  Louvre  as  de- 
vices for  ordering  the  orders,  which  offered  late  baroque  France  a  new  model  for  thinking  about  authorship  and 
authority  in  architecture.  The  doubling  of  columns  in  the  Louvre  fa9ade  is  here  discussed  in  the  context  of  the 
proliferation  of  parallelisms  and  symmetries  that  pervaded  French  architectural  culture  as  Perrault  encountered 
it,  and  in  particular  as  he  represented  it  in  his  conceptualization  of  the  orders.  This  conceptualization,  it  will  be 
argued,  is  evident  less  in  Perrault's  oft-cited  polemical  preface  to  the  Ordonnance  than  in  the  semantic  subtleties 
of  his  translations  and  the  tabular  system  he  devised  to  compute  the  proportions  of  the  orders. 
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Figure  I.  "Front  ispiece,"  in  Claude  Per  ran  1 1.  Ics  t/n  livrcx  il'aichilecliire  de  I'iliiive  (1673).  Engraving  by 
Sebastien  Leclerc. 
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Figure  2. 
Fran(;ois 
declares 


"The  War  between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns."  in 

de  Caiilieres,  Hisloire  poiUique  de  hi  guerre  uouvellemeni 

eiure  les  anciens  el  les  modernes  (1688). 


Figure  3.  "The  Corinthian 
Order  of"  Vignola  and  Aiberti 
Compared,"  in  Roland  Freart 
de  Chanibray,  A  Parallel  o/ihe 
Ancient  Archilecliire  wilh  lite 
Moderne  (1733).  Engraving. 
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Parallels 

If  the  Louvre  colonnade  stands  as  an  allegory  for  architectural  invention,  it  is  only  fitting  that  its  authorship 
should  have  come  into  question,  it  was,  after  all,  designed  by  a  committee  of  three,  which  was  convened  at  a 
time  when  the  very  nature  of  authorship  in  the  arts  was  under  debate.  By  the  late  seventeenth  century,  successive 
translations  and  disseminations  of  Vitruvius  had  established  that  modern  artistic  creation  should  stem  from  the 
imitation  of  ancient  precedents.  But  the  historical  rationale  for  this  debt  to  the  past  remained  unclear.  Was  clas- 
sical antiquity  an  unattainable  ideal  whose  elusive  perfection  the  moderns  were  striving  towards?  Or  was  it  an 
originary  state,  now  surpassed,  whose  primitive  works  served  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  build  and  improve?  In 
other  words,  did  the  ancients  stand  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  creation?  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  debates  between  ancients  and  moderns;  an  engraving  from  Francois  de  Caillieres's  allegorical  A 
Poetic  History  of  the  Recently  Declared  War  Between  the  A)icienls  ami  the  Moderns  is  offered  here  as  shorthand 
evidence  that  they  had,  by  1688,  escalated  into  a  veritable  war  (Fig.  2).'-  Two  "armies  of  poets""  face  off  across  a 
river  in  defense  of  competing  literary  ideals:  was  one  to  write,  converse  and  compose  in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacu- 
lar? Was  the  historical  development  of  language  to  be  accepted  as  integral  to  a  modern  blossoming  of  meaning, 
or  dismissed  as  a  degeneration  of  the  classical  essence  of  thought?  Judging  from  the  engraving,  by  1688  the  mod- 
erns had  not  yet  won  the  war  but  their  arsenal  and  troops  had  reached  critical  mass.  Indeed,  the  image  is  not  one 
of  dynamic  conflict  but  of  static  duality,  a  stalemate  parallelism  echoing  the  heading  under  which  ancients  and 
moderns  alike  argued  their  positions  in  a  plethora  of  le.xls  entitled  Parallel  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns. 

One  such  Parallel  was  written  by  Claude  Perrault"s  brother  Charles.   Influential  royal  advisor,  founding  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  writer  of  fables,  Charles  was  also  an  unrelenting  spokesman  for  the  virtues  of  his 
brother.  It  was  Charles  who  recommended  that  Claude  be  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  commissioned 
to  translate  Vitruvius.  It  was  also  Charles  who  obtained  for  him  a  position  in  the  petit  conseil.  And.  perhaps 
most  importantly,  it  was  Charles  who  initiated  the  rumor  that  Claude  alone  had  designed  the  Louvre  colonnade. 
The  Perrault  brothers  stood  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  moderns,  their  solidarity  evident  even  in  Charles's  Parallel, 
which  introduced  the  art  of  architecture  by  making  an  analogy  between  the  two  brothers'  domains: 

Just  as  figures  of  rhetoric  are  available  to  all,  and  just  as  they  offer  an  equal  advantage  to  all  those 
who  desire  to  speak,  so  it  is  that  the  five  orders  of  architecture  are  equally  in  the  hands  of  all  archi- 
tects. The  merit  of  an  architect  therefore  is  not  to  use  columns,  but  to  place  them  with  judgment,  and 
to  compose  beautiful  buildings  with  them." 

Architecture,  like  language,  was  for  Charles  composed  of  elements  whose  meaning  was  modified  by  their  place- 
ment in  a  general  scheme.   Echoing  his  involvement  in  language  reform.  Charles  proclaimed  architecture  to  be 
progressive — and  the  exemplary  product  of  such  progress  was  the  new  facade  of  the  Louvre: 

I  maintain  that,  in  the  Louvre  facade  alone,  there  is  more  architectural  beauty  than  in  any  of  the 
buildings  of  the  ancients.  When  the  design  for  this  facade  was  presented,  ...  its  majestic  porticos  ... 
surprised  even  the  eyes  that  had  been  most  accustomed  to  beautiful  things.   But  it  was  thought  that 
its  execution  would  be  impossible,  and  that  this  design  would  be  more  properly  painted  in  a  picture, 
because  it  was  only  in  painting  that  one  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it,  rather  than  in  the  front  of  a 
real  palace.'^ 
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From  the  parallel  with  language  to  the  analogy  w  ith  painting,  Charles  demonstrated  that  the  progressive  codifica- 
tion of  the  arts  had  extracted  beauty  from  "the  buildings  of  the  ancients"  and  turned  it  into  a  comparative  value 
which  could  pass  not  only  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  but  also  from  "painted  picture"  to  "real  palace."  The 
radicality  of  this  claim  for  beauty's  translatability  is  perhaps  best  evidenced  by  the  fervor  with  which  a  competing 
Parallel,  published  in  1650  by  Roland  Freart  de  Chambray,  attempted  to  leave  beauty  where  it  was:  buried  deep 
inside  the  "mystery"  of  its  classical  manifestations." 

Freart,  too,  was  one  in  a  pair  of  brothers;  this  pair,  however,  stood  unequivocally  on  the  side  of  the  ancients.""  On 
the  relationship  between  architecture  and  language,  Freart  was  clear:  "the  art  of  architecture  does  not  consist  in 
words."  Still,  he  opened  his  Parallclc  ile  I  'archilccliire  aiilique  avec  In  nioilcrnc  by  quoting  Vitruvius's  defini- 
tion of  the  architectural  order,  as  if  to  demonstrate  unconditional  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients.   It 
was  only  after  attempting  a  remarkably  awkward  translation  ("an  apt.  and  regular  disposition  of  the  members  of  a 
work  separately:  and  a  composition  of  the  universal  proportion  to  the  symmetry")  that  a  puzzled  Freart  professed 
that  words  mattered  little  after  all: 

Another  peradventure,  more  subtle  and  penetrant  than  I  am,  might  find  out  the  mystery  of  these 
words,  which  I  confess  I  comprehend  not;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  have  thus  translated  them  purely 
from  the  Latin  text  word  for  word,  so  that  I  may  the  more  naturally  propose  them  to  those  who  shall 
desire  profit  by  them." 

Far  from  an  admission  of  incompetence,  the  ambition  to  translate  Vitruvius  "word  for  word"  constitutes  an 
homage  to  the  tradition  that  had  always  recorded  classical  proportions  literally  from  ancient  monuments. 
Paradoxically,  the  reason  for  deferring  to  the  "mystery"  of  Vitruvian  words  was  precisely  that  their  legacy  was 
so  stubbornly  mysterious.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  word  "order,"  Freart  proposed  a  careful  inventory  of  its 
"ocular  manifestations"  gathered  from  treatises  since  the  Renaissance.   In  plate  after  plate,  Freart  displayed  innu- 
merable pairs  of  columns  drawn  in  parallel  across  an  imaginary  central  axis — only  to  render  their  discrepancies 
even  more  obvious  (Fig.  3).  What  Freart  offered  was  not  simply  a  parallel  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
but  rather  an  endless  series  of  parallels,  a  sequential  permutation  of  unmatched  pairs  which  seems  to  illustrate  not 
that  the  ancients  were  mysterious  but  that  all  interpretations  of  the  ancients  had  been  mysteriously  contradictory. 
The  predicament  of  the  architect  in  search  of  ancient  authority  is  exemplified  by  Freart's  dilemma:  by  his  attempt 
to  steer  away  from  language  and  his  compulsion  to  return  to  Vitruvius's  words;  by  his  desire  to  let  ancient  archi- 
tecture speak  for  itself  and  his  vexed  search  for  even  one  matching  pair  of  proportions.  Insofar  as  the  originary 
text  that  gave  architecture  its  figures  of  speech  had  survived  without  illustration,  any  definition  of  the  architectur- 
al order  would  necessarily  be  a  translation  (whether  it  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  ancients  or  of  the  moderns). 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  Freart  cited  Vitruvius  in  his  introduction,  Claude  Perrault  was  commissioned  to  produce 
a  new  "modern"  translation  of  the  classical  text.  This  commission  prompted  the  quip  that  architecture  must  be 
very  ill,  if  it  needed  a  medical  opinion;  yet  ironically  it  was  precisely  Perrault's  training  as  a  physician  that  made 
him  familiar  enough  with  Greek  and  Latin  to  make  an  authoritative  translation.  ( It  is  equally  ironic  that  Freart  de 
Chambray  owed  his  relative  ignorance  of  classical  languages  to  the  "modern"  and  reformed  education  he  received 
as  a  Jesuit.)'"  In  accordance  with  his  erudition,  Perrault  appended  his  translation  with  footnotes  so  copious  that 
most  of  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  halves;  translated  ancient  text  at  the  top,  and  modern  explanatory  footnotes 
at  the  bottom  (Fig.  4).  This  format  allowed  Perrault  to  present  two  theories  of  architecture,  literally  juxtaposed 
one  to  the  other,  and  in  this  sense  this  translation  of  Vitruvius  constitutes  Perrault's  own  version  of  a  Parallel. 
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Figure  4.  Claude  Perrault,  Le.s  liix  lures  d'arcliiiccliire  de  I'linivc  (I(i73). 
Double-page  spread. 


Figure  5.  "The  proportions  of  the 
human  body,"  in  Claude  Perrault  Les 
dix  livres  Jarchiteclnie  de  I'ilnive 
(1673).  Book  111,  Plate  VII. 
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Figure  6.  "The  new  architectural  order,"  in  Claude  Perrault, 
Ordonnance  des  cinq  especes  de  colonnes  selon  la  melhode  des 
anciens  (1683). 
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Vitruvius's  passage  on  solidity,  to  take  tiie  most  obvious  example,  is  footnoted  with  drawings  and  legends  of 
Perrault's  modern  machines.   Yet  Perrault  did  not  resort  to  this  kind  of  textual  parallelism  only  to  account  for 
technological  progress.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  doublings  everywhere  in  Vitruvius's  text,  often  emphasizing  di- 
chotomies that  previous  editions  had  tried  to  overcome.  Even  the  canonical  figure  of  the  Vitruvian  man — whose 
problem  of  fitting  the  human  body  into  a  square  and  a  circle  simultaneously  had  famously  occupied  the  minds  and 
hands  of  architects  since  the  Renaissance — was  presented  by  Perrault  as  two  separate  drawings:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  human  body  must  fit  into  a  square  (hence  Perrault  drew  a  figure  in  a  square);  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  fit  into 
a  circle  (hence  Perrault  drew  a  figure  in  a  circle)  (Fig.  5).  Armed  with  a  doubling  lens.  Perrault  read  Vitruvius  in 
stereometric  vision  as  a  conflated  field  of  textual  dualities  that  needed  to  be  disassociated  and  pulled  apart. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  Perrault  made  use  of  this  doubling  lens  to  shed  light  on  the  Vitruvian  definition  of  the 
architectural  order  that  had  so  perplexed  Freart  de  Chambray.  That  sentence  alone  is  appended  with  five  foot- 
notes, which  provide  terminological  clarifications  on  three  quarters  of  a  page.   Before  even  translating  the  word 
"order,"  Perrault  establishes  that  the  Latin  words  for pmporlioii.  sywmelrw  and  ix'laliou  all  appear  to  denote  the 
same  idea.   What  results  is  a  remarkable  linguistic  twist  whereby  symmetry  becomes  proportion: 

Although  the  word  proportion  exists  in  French,  1  was  not  able  to  use  it  to  translate  the  word  pro- 
porlio.  because,  since  Vitruvius  uses  the  words  symetria  and  proportio  that  mean  the  same  thing  in 
Latin,  I  had  to  find  two  words  that  also  mean  the  same  thing  in  French,  which  symmetry  ar\d  propor- 
tion cannot  do,  since  they  mean  something  different,  as  I  have  already  noted.  This  is  why  I  thought  I 
could  translate  symmelria  as  proportion,  and  proportio  as  rapport. " 

This  effort  to  dissociate  ancient  words  from  their  modern  homonyms  reveals  an  impulse  to  distinguish  real  mean- 
ing from  mere  resemblance.   For  example — and  it  is  a  significant  one — Perrault  erases  the  word  "symmetry" 
entirely  from  his  translation  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  between  its  ancient  meaning  and  its  modern  one.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  symmetries,  Perrault  explains  in  the  previous  footnote:  the  ancient  operation,  which  projects  the 
proportions  of  one  element  onto  a  larger  one;  and  the  modern,  specifically  French,  operation,  which  reflects  an 
element  in  its  exact  dimensions  across  an  axis.  Throughout  his  footnotes,  Perrault  repeatedly  returns  to  the  lat- 
ter definition  of  symmetry,  emphasizing  every  time  that  in  modern  France  one  can  only  call  symmetrical  those 
elements  which  are  in  a  relationship  of  "parity  and  equality.""     In  the  cultural  context — exemplified  by  Roland 
Freart  de  Chambray  and  Francois  de  Caillieres — that  consistently  represented  ancients  and  moderns  as  facing 
each  other  contentiously  across  an  axis,  Perrault's  compulsive  emphasis  on  symmetry  must  be  understood  less  as 
a  compositional  preference  and  more  as  a  new  conceptual  category.  If  ancients  and  moderns  are  truly  in  a  state  of 
parallelism,  Perrault  seems  to  imply,  then  an  axis  can  simply  be  drawn  between  them  and  they  can  be  declared  to 
be  symmetrical,  and  hence  equal. 

Orders 

In  his  preface  to  the  Ordonnance.  Perrault  makes  this  parallelism  polemically  explicit,  famously  proposing  that 
architectural  beauty  consists  of  two  separate — but,  one  might  say,  symmetrical — parts:  "positive"  beauty  and 
"customary"  beauty.  Whereas  positive  beauty  is  a  timeless  value  that  corresponds  to  a  viewer's  natural  instincts, 
customary  beauty,  by  contrast,  changes  over  time  and  corresponds  to  the  caprices  of  fashion.  This  doubling  of 
beauty  has  often  been  read  as  the  critical  index  of  Perrault's  modernity — as  a  symptom  of  the  characteristically 
modern  propensity  to  make  categories  that  artificially  divide  a  previously  homogenous  order  of  meaning."    Yet 
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one  should  avoid  the  equation  of  doubling  with  bifurcation,  division  with  discord,  and  distinction  with  contradic- 
tion.  Doubling,  division,  and  distinction  are  just  as  easily  equated  with  symmetry — thereby  becoming  concilia- 
tory values  as  opposed  to  contentious  ones.    Perrault's  own  title,  "The  Ordering  of  the  Five  Kiini.s  of  Coliiniiis 
According  to  the  A feihod of  ihe  Ancients"  (italics  mine),  shows  that  he  nested  his  analytical  categories  in  a  unify- 
ing scheme  where  modern  agency  and  ancient  authority  might  converge.  Nowhere  is  this  desire  for  convergence 
more  evident  than  in  the  first  page  of  the  Ordonnaiuc — and  here,  a  careful  examination  is  warranted  because, 
even  under  the  seemingly  innocent  guise  of  explicating  Vitruvius.  Perrault  transforms  a  paralyzing  confrontation 
into  a  productive  device,  doubling  the  architectural  order  so  as  to  reinforce  it. 

Perrault  opens  his  treatise,  like  so  many  before  him,  by  translating  Vitruvius's  definition  of  the  architectural 
order:  "the  Ordonnance.  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  what  determines  the  size  of  each  of  the  parts  of  a  building 
according  to  its  use."""  Having  thus  distilled  from  Vitruvius's  definition  two  elements  (a  building  and  its  parts) 
and  two  attributes  (size  and  use),  Perrault  then  reveals  that  what  had  puzzled  Freart  de  Chambray  was  the  lack  of 
relationship  between  the  respective  pairings  of  element  and  attribute  that  Vitruvius  mandates:  size  and  parts  (this 
relationship  is  regulated,  as  Vitruvius  later  explains,  by  "proportion");  and  building  and  use  (this  link  is  regulated 
by  "shape").  In  other  words,  Perrault's  first  page  exposes  the  mystery  of  the  ancients:  namely,  that  Vitruvius's 
definition  is  composed  of  two  unrelated  requirements — one  concerning  "proportion,"  the  other  concerning 
"shape" — which  are  conjoined  by  nothing  more  than  his  simultaneous  enunciation  of  them  as  constitutive  of  "or- 
dering." To  clarify  the  Vitruvian  approach,  Perrault  doubles  this  definition  into  two  separate  operations:  on  the 
one  hand,  proportion  determines  the  parts  of  a  column;  on  the  other,  shape  determines  its  use.  Real  architectural 
"order,"  Perrault  contends,  will  only  arise  when  a  single  relationship  emerges  out  of  these  two  operations,  ac- 
counting somehow  both  for  the  "shape  of  use"  (such  as  Ionic  or  Doric)  and  the  "proportions  of  parts"  (such  as  ar- 
chitrave or  capital).   Perrault's  explanation  appears  in  one  of  the  more  remarkably  contorted  passages  of  his  text, 
yet  the  single  relationship  reconciling  "shape  of  use"  and  "proportion  of  parts"  is  signaled  by  nothing  more  than  a 
rhetorically  well-placed  "nevertheless."  He  writes  that  although  "shape  might  be  more  fitting  to  determining  use 
...  nevertheless  ...  the  most  essential  difference  between  the  orders  ...  according  to  Vitruvius  ...  is  that  of  pro- 
portions.""   It  is  here  that  Perrault's  invention  occurs;  by  locating  the  "order"  in  an  enigmatic  "nevertheless" — a 
single  conjunction  that  stands  in  for  all  of  Vitruvius's  authority — Perrault  escapes  the  impasse  of  a  bifurcated 
world.  Proportion,  ultimately,  must  guarantee  the  unity  of  the  architectural  order.  "Hence,"  Perrault  concludes, 
"the  architectural  order  is  what  is  regulated  by  the  ordonnance  when  it  prescribes  the  proportions  for  entire  col- 
umns and  determines  the  shape  of  certain  parts  in  accordance  with  their  different  proportions.""    This  definition 
would  amount  to  a  tautology  (order  is  that  which  is  ordered,  proportion  is  that  which  is  proportioned)  were  it  not 
for  Perrault's  simultaneous  use  of  active  and  passive  voices:  order  is  that  which  regulates  all  the  while  being  regu- 
lated. From  Vitruvius's  statement  of  a  single  order,  Perrault  extracts  the  requirement  of  a  doubled  structure,  and 
it  is  the  singularity  of  doubling  as  &  process  that  becomes  the  bearer  of  architecture's  unitary  authority. 

What  Perrault  retains  of  Vitruvius's  definition  of  the  order,  in  other  words,  is  its  organizational  structure — its 
ability  to  order  the  orders.   Placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ordonnunce.  the  doubling  device  that  Perrault  had  de- 
veloped in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius's  Ten  Books  becomes  the  conceptual  basis  not  only  for  his  inventory  of  the 
classical  orders  but  also  for  his  invention  of  a  modern  way  of  ordering.   Having  prefaced  the  Ordonnance  with  the 
startling  claim  that  "the  differences  between  the  orders  ...  are  the  only  well-established  matters  in  architecture," 
Perrault  proceeds  to  organize  these  "differences"  into  the  paired  categories  he  extracts  from  Vitruvius's  text." 
What  emerges  from  all  this  is  a  two-dimensional  structure  that  surfaces  repeatedly:  as  a  way  to  organize  the 
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Ordonnance  into  two  parts;  as  a  visual  device  for  describing  tiie  orders;  and  as  the  basis  for  tabulating  propor- 
tions by  means  of  a  grid. 

Consider,  for  a  start,  the  two-part  organization  of  the  Ordonnance:  '"Part  I:  Qualities  that  are  common  to  all  the 
orders,"  and  "Part  II:  Qualities  that  differ  in  each  order."  With  all  the  ta,\onomic  expertise  of  a  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  Perrault  structures  his  architectural  treatise  as  a  system  of  differences,  a  matrix  that  ac- 
counts for  sameness  as  well  as  for  distinction.   Hence  the  division  of  columns  into  parts,  which  is  "common  to 
all  the  orders,"  is  as  integral  to  architecture  as  the  elaboration  of  a  column's  shape,  which  "differs  in  each  order." 
Consider  also  the  missing  illustration  of  the  orders  from  Vitruvius's  Ten  Books,  which  had  been  reimagined  since 
the  Renaissance  as  a  single  plate  of  five  juxtaposed  columns.  Here  again  Perrault's  two  taxonomic  variables — 
"shape"  and  "proportion" — can  be  detected  in  the  \isual  structure  of  his  illustration,  which  relies  on  two  axes  to 
dictate  kind  (Tuscan.  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Composite)  and  part  (capital,  shaft,  base)  (Fig.  6).   Perrault's  ren- 
dition of  this  plate  is  remarkably  grid-like:  a  compact  square  whose  dotted  vertical  lines  provide  visual  continuity 
between  column  shafts.  The  integrity  of  the  columns  as  objects  has  been  sacrificed;  they  are  fractured  in  two, 
made  to  fit  under  a  single  horizontal  hang-line  that  compresses  the  profiles  traditionally  rising  along  a  diagonal. 
Perrault's  orders  are  not,  as  they  had  been  for  so  many  before  him,  labeled  objects  standing  autonomously  on  the 
same  ground.   Rather,  they  are  dimensions  drawn  together  into  a  single  matrix.  Accordingly,  this  depiction  of  the 
architectural  order — which  for  centuries  had  been  perpetuated  by  a  predominantly  mimetic  tradition — is  nothing 
other  than  a  taxonomic  grid  classifying  architecture  into  a  system  of  differences:  on  the  one  hand,  difference  in 
kind  (the  horizontal  axis):  on  the  other  hand,  difference  in  part  (the  vertical  axis).  Perrault  explains  the  architec- 
tural order  as  a  two-variable  system — but  where  his  translation  of  Vitruvius  had  merely  harnessed  the  descriptive 
power  of  symmetry,  his  Ordonncnice  activates  the  productive  power  of  a  grid.   It  is  this  same  grid  that  Perrault 
later  deploys  in  his  tabulations  to  average  out  new  proportions. 

It  is  with  this  recurring  structure  in  mind  that  we  must  approach  Perrault's  proposal  for  new  "probable"  propor- 
tions and  the  accusations  it  earned  its  author  for  over  four  centuries.  The  narrative — from  Boileau  and  Blondel  to 
Perez-Gomez  and  Berger — according  to  which  Perrault  destroyed  architectural  creation  insists  that  he  was  forced 
by  his  own  analytical  mindset  to  cast  architectural  beauty  as  arbitrary  yet  compelled  by  the  weight  of  tradition  to 
concede  that  beauty  might  be  natural.  This  dichotomy  is  mapped  onto  Perrault's  double  vocation  as  an  architect 
and  a  scientist;  hence  his  infamous  "averaging"  operation  was  (and  continues  to  be)  understood  by  his  detractors 
as  a  surreptitious  attempt  to  supplant  the  "natural"  with  the  "scientific";  science  trumps  nature  when  the  average 
of  all  arbitrary  proportions,  despite  being  "arbitrary,"  are  understood  as  somehow  "natural."  The  potential  flaw 
in  this  narrative  lies  in  its  basic  assumption  that  positive  and  customary  beauty  are  necessarily  contradictory, 
that  one  is  "natural"  and  the  other  "scientific,"  and  that  Perrault  was  caught  between  the  two,  uncertain  as  to  his 
allegiance."     What  I  want  to  suggest  instead  is  that  Perrault  relied  on  this  and  other  dualities  to  resolve  conflict 
rather  than  produce  it,  and  that,  therefore,  he  saw  the  two  notions  of  beauty  as  symmetrical,  equally  implicated 
in  the  production  of  an  architectural  order  that  emerges  as  a  //»/y/ element — scientific  perhaps,  but  no  less  natural 
nor  more  arbitrary  for  it.   We  moderns  have  projected  onto  Perrault  our  contemporary  understanding  of  science 
by  assuming  that  he  imported  a  ready-made  "scientific"  tool  into  an  otherwise  "natural"  practice — despite  the 
fact  that  Perrault  extracted  both  his  categories  from  architecture's  own  tradition. 

Far  from  imposing  a  theory  of  discord  onto  a  previously  harmonious  order  of  architecture.  Perrault  performed 
an  analysis  of  architecture's  discordant  Vitruvian  legacy  in  order  to  derive  a  two-dimensional  grid  calibrated  to 
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encompass  both  the  authority  of  the  ancients  and  the  ambition  of  the  moderns.  Consider  again  Perrauit's  two 
most  polemical  claims:  firstly,  that  "the  differences  between  the  orders  ...  are  the  only  well-established  matters 
in  architecture""  ;  and  secondly,  that  "in  architecture  there  is  positive  beauty  and  beauty  that  is  only  arbitrary."" 
Neither  of  these  two  claims  was  particularly  new  in  late  seventeenth-century  France.  Where  the  first  is  con- 
cerned, inventories  like  Freart's  Parallel  had  amply  illustrated  the  differences  between  the  proportions  offered 
in  previous  treatises.  The  practice  of  measuring  the  orders  had,  further,  extended  beyond  treatises  to  include  an- 
cient buildings.  In  the  late  1670s  Colbert  had  sent  Pierre  Desgodets  to  Rome  with  the  explicit  mandate  of  measur- 
ing its  most  famous  classical  monuments.  Desgodets's  findings,  published  in  1682,  had  only  served  to  intensify 
awareness  by  extending  the  list  of  discrepancies  to  be  accounted  for."    There  were,  indeed,  only  differences  in 
the  architecture  of  the  ancients.  As  for  the  two  kinds  of  beauty,  it  was  a  common  trope  of  the  literary  Parallels, 
and  had  begun  to  transcend  its  literary  origins  to  inform  a  theory  of  aesthetics,  notably  in  the  work  of  Port  Royal 
logician  Pierre  Nicole.  In  his  1659  True  Beauty  and  its  Phantom,  Nicole  distinguished  between  "real"  and  "false" 
beauty,  the  first  "eternal,"  the  latter  "contingent,"  in  order  to  propose  a  unifying  aesthetics  in  which  beauty  was 
equally  well-suited  to  "nature"  and  to  "convention,"  equally  attuned  to  the  "true  description  of  things"  and  to 
"the  secret  penchants  of  human  nature."^ 

What  Perrault  aimed  to  describe  with  his  infamous  claims  was  not  his  own  theory  of  architecture,  but  rather  the 
predicament  of  architecture  in  his  time.   If  the  architectural  orders  were  about  ditTerences.  and  beauty  was  always 
two-fold,  then  Perrauit's  contribution  was  simply  to  require  that  these  assessments  intersect.   He  fulfilled  that 
requirement  by  producing  a  grid  in  which  architectural  differences  could  be  inventoried  and  averaged,  as  it  were. 
In  this  grid,  the  horizontal  axis  (the  axis  of  what  Perrault  called  "positive  beauty")  traces  all  the  differences  that 
have  remained  constant  in  history,  whereas  the  vertical  axis  (the  axis  of  "customary  beauty")  gathers  the  dif- 
ferences that  have  changed  over  time.  What  Perrault  placed  into  this  grid  were  the  orders  collected  in  Freart's 
Parallel  and  the  buildings  measured  by  Desgodets  in  Rome."     For  example,  the  "Table  of  Entablatures"  pulls 
together  all  the  relevant  measurements  made  or  proposed  since  antiquity  (Fig.  7).  This  table  is  modeled  closely 
on  the  plate  of  orders  he  devised  to  illustrate  Vitruvius,  with  one  significant  departure;  whereas  the  horizontal 
axis  expectedly  organizes  columns  by  kind,  the  vertical  axis — instead  of  marking  the  difference  between  base, 
column  and  capital — now  distinguishes  between  Serlio,  Palladio,  Vitruvius,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  Coliseum, 
etc.  Theorists,  architects,  and  buildings:  all  are  placed  into  the  same  matrix.   In  one  fell  swoop,  Perrault  trans- 
forms each  iconic  figure  and  each  majestic  building  into  an  abstract  numerical  quantity,  arbitrarily  different  from 
its  predecessors  and  successors  regardless  of  the  relative  weight  of  its  historical  authority.  Chronology  is  out  of 
the  picture,  supplanted  by  a  sliding  scale  from  "less"  to  "more."  What  Perrault  proposed  was  not  a  new  inven- 
tory but  a  new  structure  for  an  existing  inventory,  as  a  comparison  of  his  tabulations  with  the  table  of  contents  of 
Fran9ois  Blondel's  1675  Cours  d 'architecture  enseigne  dans  I'academie  royale  d'architecture  makes  clear  (Fig. 
8).   Blondel — keeper  of  the  architectural  tradition /:)(;/•  excellence — was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  ancients,  dedi- 
cating an  entire  chapter  to  a  denouncement  of  Perrauit's  heretical  theory.   Yet  a  discerning  eye  might  examine  his 
index  of  chapters  and  see  Perrauit's  matrix  emerging  from  the  maniacal  repetition  of  names,  orders,  and  parts.  It 
was  this  kind  of  repetition  of  sources  that  Perrault  placed  into  his  grid,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect 
of  this  ordering  on  the  authority  of  the  ancients. 

From  an  undifferentiated  collection  of  discordant  sources,  Perrault  extracted  an  improbably  elegant  numerical 
progression.  Where  centuries  of  measuring  had  yielded  only  complexity  and  difficulty,  Perrauit's  plate  of  the 
orders  explained  every  proportional  relationship  with  the  paradoxical  simplicity  often  roman  numerals  (Fig.  6). 
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Figure  7.  "Table  des  Entablemens,"  in  Claude  Perrault.  Ordonnance  des  cinq 
especes  de  colonne^^  se/on  la  mefhode  des  anciens  (Paris:  J.B.  Coignard.  1683), 
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Figure  8.  "Des  Livres  et  des  chapitres  contenus  dans 
la  quatrieme  partie  de  ce  livre,"  in  Francois  Blondel, 
Cours  d'architeclure  enseigne  dans  I  Academle  royale 
d'archilecture.  (1698). 


/Y<£/t  d<is  lia/otids  dim  EjWtcdmiie  des  ylntav-corpsmBrime. 


I'um  Jii/i  iJiU't'ixnmm-d&  llnim'xvivs dii  PenslUt' du  I . 


Figure  9.  "Plan  d'un  Enlre-colonne  des  Arriere- 
Corps  du  Peristyle  du  Louvre,"  in  Pierre  Patte, 
Memoire  sur  les  objels  les  plus  importous  de 
I'architecture  (1769).  Engraving. 
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In  order  to  arrive  at  this  simplicity.  Perraiilt  not  only  created  a  new  module  that  transformed  messy  fractional 
entities  into  neat  integers,  but  he  also  famously  fudged  his  calculations."   BlondePs  version  of  this  jjlate.  by  com- 
parison, is  littered  with  calculations.  As  a  mathematician,  Blondel  deferred  to  the  inscrutability  of  his  sources, 
crowding  his  plates  with  numbers  in  the  hopes  that  every  mathematical  entity  might  hold  a  meaningful  key  to 
the  mystery  of  the  ancients.   Perrault's  numbers,  by  contrast,  are  nothing  but  the  means  to  an  end — to  a  diagram 
equally  well  expressed  in  graphic  or  written  form.   Without  a  scale  and  almost  devoid  of  numbers,  Perrault's 
diagram  of  the  orders  is  a  pithy  formula  computed  in  Part  1  of  the  Ordoniiance  and  reprinted  five  times  in  Part  il 
(once  for  each  order).   If  Perrault  eventually  proposes  new  proportions,  it  is  only  to  conclude  with  an  assurance 
that  he  will  defer  to  anybody  who  proposes  a  better  method  of  calculation.  "Method"  is  the  operative  term  here: 
the  authority  that  emerges  out  of  the  conflict  between  ancients  and  moderns  is  the  process  of  ordering  itself.  It  is 
not  Perrault's  theory  that  is  crippled  by  "complexities  and  contradictions"  (to  use  Perez-Gomez's  phrase).   Rather, 
it  is  the  Vitruvian  tradition,  unproblematically  gathered  in  the  legend  to  Perrault's  plates,  which  lays  bare  all  of  its 
accumulated  discrepancies  by  means  of  a  new  ordering  device  that  mirrors  ancients  and  moderns  around  an  axis 
and  folds  them  into  one. 

Columns 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the  Louvre  colonnade?  What  is  the  connection  between  the  authority  of 
method  and  a  facade  without  an  author?  In  strictly  proportional  terms,  the  architectural  order  used  at  the  Louvre 
is  not  the  same  as  the  Corinthian  order  proposed  in  the  Ordoniiance  (Fig.  6).  Yet  mathematical  discrepancy  is  be- 
side the  point,  for  Perrault's  numerical  elegance,  as  we  have  seen,  tolerates  inaccuracy.  Far  more  important  is  the 
question  posed  by  the  doubling  of  columns:  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  coincidence  that,  in  an  age  of  endless  par- 
allels, such  a  visible  royal  commission  should  feature  paired  columns  rather  than  single  ones?  To  be  sure,  there 
is  a  technical  explanation:  an  added  column  helps  to  support  the  weight  and  withstand  the  thrust  of  an  architrave 
spanning  unprecedented  lengths.  But  structural  necessities  are  only  part  of  the  answer.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  doubling  of  columns  at  the  Louvre  projects  architecture  onto  Paris  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ordonnance 
projects  a  method  of  ordering  onto  the  Vitruvian  tradition.  My  point  is  not  that  Perrault's  method  has  literally 
been  embodied  by  a  colonnade,  but  rather  that  both  function  as  devices  for  ordering.  They  both  posit  a  concilia- 
tory politics — for  interpreting  the  orders,  for  giving  an  architectural  face  to  the  monarchy — that  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  the  ancients  all  the  while  breaking  the  spell  of  their  mystery. 

Symmetry  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  colonnade's  role  in  all  of  this.  Symmetry  is,  after  all,  the  operation 
that  turns  a  single  column  into  a  pair  by  means  of  a  vertical  axis.  Take  the  plate  from  Freart's  Parallel  comparing 
Alberti's  and  Vignola's  Corinthian  order;  it  is  the  disrupted  expectation  of  symmetry — of  seeing  a  single  col- 
umn and  then  realizing  that  two  different  halves  have  been  conjoined — that  creates  the  uncanny  effect  of  seeing 
double  (Fig.  3).  Just  as  a  vertical  axis  is  endlessly  repeated  in  the  plates  of  Freart's  text,  so  a  vertical  line  can  be 
drawn  between  each  pair  of  columns  at  the  Louvre  (Fig.  1).   Mapped  onto  the  whole  colonnade,  this  proliferation 
of  axes  of  symmetry  helps  to  explain  the  relentlessness  of  the  facade  and  Perrault's  insistence  on  representing 
it  as  a  potentially  self-perpetuating  system  of  construction.  By  the  same  token,  imagining  these  axes  serves  to 
shift  our  attention  away  from  the  columns  qua  columns  and  towards  the  space  between  them.  This  emphasis  on 
intercolumniation,  on  the  space  in-between,  leads  us  back  to  Perrault's  translation  of  Vitruvius's  Ten  Books.   It 
is  in  his  explanatory  footnote  to  the  section  on  intercolumniation  that  the  Louvre  colonnade  first  appears  as  an 
exception  to  ancient  rules.' '    To  legitimize  what  he  calls  (without  claiming  authorship)  "the  invention  made  at 
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the  Louvre."  Perrault  makes  reference  to  Hermogenes — the  only  ancient  architect  who,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date an  entrance,  had  dared  break  the  regularity  ot'intercolumniation  by  slightly  modifying  the  interval  between 
the  columns  of  his  temples.  In  his  footnote,  Perrault  draws  two  plans  of  four  columns  each,  in  a  sequence  that 
makes  evident  theprocess  of  ordering  a  colonnade  (Fig.  4).  Hence  the  doubling  of  columns  at  the  Louvre  is  not 
the  result  of  an  addition  of  elements,  but  rather  of  a  modulation  of  distances:  it  is  not  that  a  column  is  added,  as 
the  diagram  in  his  footnote  makes  clear,  but  that  every  other  column  is  displaced.   Rather  than  pairing  identical 
columns,  the  Louvre  facade  appears  to  pair  non-identical  intervals;   for  every  short  interval  between  paired  col- 
umns, there  is  a  long  interval  between  pairs  of  columns.   In  other  words,  if  the  Louvre  fa(;ade  is  to  be  understood 
as  a  system,  it  must  be  understood  as  a  system  of  differences.  .lust  as  in  Perrault's  Ordoniiance.  what  matters  is 
not  the  numerical  measurement  of  the  orders  (the  dimension  of  columns),  but  rather  the  accumulated  differences 
between  them  (the  space  between  columns).   In  both  instances,  discerning  the  significance  of  the  orders  amounts 
to  asking  what  the  difference  between  two  kinds  (espi'ccs)  of  differences  might  be. 

Perrault's  footnote  on  Hermogenes  concludes  with  the  decidedly  modern  assertion  that,  whereas  the  Ancients  pre- 
ferred their  peristyles  to  have  narrowly  spaced  columns,  the  French  favor  more  generous  intervals,  which  Perrault 
calls  degagemenl.  This  evolution  of  taste.  Perrault  argues,  occurred  because  of  usage,  a  concept  that  also  appears 
in  his  brother's  Parallel  in  reference  to  the  Louvre  colonnade.  Whereas  in  ancient  times,  Charles  Perrault  ex- 
plains, ladies  had  to  stop  holding  hands  when  entering  temples  because  entrance  spaces  were  too  narrow  for  two 
bodies,  modern  peristyles  improve  on  their  predecessors  by  making  accommodations  for  usage.      Hence  narrow 
and  wide  intervals  appear  to  be  literal  references  to  ancient  and  modern  usage,  respectively.  And  the  Louvre 
colonnade  can  be  understood  as  a  serial  juxtaposition  of  two  kinds  of  usages:  the  ancient  short  interval,  so  narrow 
that  it  barely  allows  for  the  width  of  a  single  body;  and  the  modern  degagemenl.  made  wide  as  possible  through 
modern  structural  technology.  The  ancient  interval,  while  remaining  a  reference  point,  only  serves  to  underscore 
the  amplitude  of  the  modern  degagemenl.  and  the  sociability  it  implies. 

What,  then,  is  the  usage  of  degagemenl  at  the  Louvre?  In  Perrault's  frontispiece  to  Vitruvius,  we  find  another 
doubling  of  columns,  to  the  left  of  the  Louvre,  in  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Faubourg  SainI  Antoine  that  Perrault 
designed  in  1667  to  commemorate  the  royal  entrance  into  Paris  of  1660  (Fig.  I).  Here  the  pairs  of  columns  flank 
an  archway  intended  for  the  passage  of  the  King,  and  the  resulting  intervals  are  clearly  differentiated  by  usage; 
short  intervals  between  paired  columns  are  merely  appended  to  the  wall,  whereas  the  wider  ones  between  pairs 
allows  for  triumphal  processions.  Hence  the  Arc  stands  as  the  result  of  a  properly  French  ordering  of  columns, 
whereby  a  modern  degagemenl  befits  the  authority  of  the  modern  King  and  the  ancient  precedent  is  presumably 
displayed  for  its  symbolic  value.  At  the  Louvre,  by  contrast,  the  entire  colonnade  stands  apart  from  the  wall,  and 
never  allows  for  passage  of  any  kind.  From  the  inside  of  the  Louvre,  one  can  only  step  inio  the  peristyle  and  look 
through  it,  and  it  is  from  within  this  space  that  the  scene  in  Perrault's  frontispiece  to  Vitruvius  appears  to  have 
been  composed.  Here  a  picture  of  sociable  architecture  emerges.  The  allegorical  figures  conversing  in  the  fore- 
ground are  seated  behind  short  and  wide  intervals;  they  are  situated  as  if  in  the  Louvre  colonnade  yet  they  also 
paradoxically  face  it.  looking  out  onto  a  cityscape  taken  over  by  a  plethora  of  coupled  columns. 

If  the  "invention"  of  the  Louvre  is  to  have  detached  its  colonnade  completely  from  the  facade  to  form  a  peristyle, 
then  the  usage  of  this  peristyle  corresponds  to  another  kind  of  degagemenl:  a  pulling  apart  of  one  surface  from 
another,  a  process  that  leaves  traces  on  the  wall  in  the  form  of  coupled  pilasters.  As  Pierre  Patte's  1769  detailed 
plan  shows,  the  space  of  the  colonnade  results  from  a  doubling  of  coupled  columns  into  coupled  pilasters,  a  ges- 
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ture  that  seems  to  echo  Perrault"s  doubling  of  the  canonical  Vitruvian  figure  into  circle  and  square  (Fig.  9).  As 
a  result  of  this  gesture,  every  interval  between  pairs  ofcolumns  is  matched  by  a  perpendicular  interval  between 
wall  and  colonnade,  and  the  two  directions  of  this  dcgageiiieiil  are  clearly  marked  by  the  circle-in-a-square  ceil- 
ing scheme  that  hovers  above  it  and  projects  geometrical  order  from  the  coffers  down. 

Clearly  the  peristyle  of  the  Louvre  is  an  ordered  space  intended  to  be  occupied  by  bodies,  rather  than  simply  a 
composed  facade  whose  horizontal  impact  is  intended  to  be  perceived  from  a  distance.  What  is  more,  it  is  not  a 
given  that  the  body  behind  the  colonnade  is  the  body  of  the  King — as  a  comparison  with  another  royal  residence 
makes  clear.  A  similar  process  of  degagement  characterizes  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart's  Galerie  des  Glaces.  which 
was  appended  to  the  western  facade  of  Versailles  in  1678.  Here,  too,  the  interior  wall  bears  traces  of  a  perforated 
surface  that  has  been  detached  from  it;  the  same  arcuated  rhythm  is  found  on  the  garden  fa9ade  and  on  the  wall  of 
mirrors  that  is  parallel  to  it.  Yet  whereas  the  mirrors  at  Versailles  serve  to  bring  its  gardens  inside  the  palace,  the 
wall  behind  the  Louvre  colonnade  remains  impermeable.  Whereas  the  Galerie  des  Glaces  looks  both  inward  and 
outward  to  reflect  the  supremely  ordered  world  of  Le  Notre's  gardens,  the  Louvre  colonnade  is  an  ordered  space 
that  mirrors  itself  indefinitely,  projecting  outward  onto  the  chaos  of  a  then-still-medieval  Paris.  And  whereas  the 
mirrors  of  Versailles  reflect  the  King  as  he  deambulates  down  his  hall,  rendering  his  body  into  a  ubiquitous  pres- 
ence, the  peristyle  of  the  Louvre  is  marked  by  Louis  XIV's  absence. 

Remember  that  the  construction  of  the  colonnade  stands  in  the  historical  record  as  the  architectural  marker  of 
the  King's  departure  from  Paris  and  his  transfer  of  the  entire  court  to  Versailles.   If,  in  Louis  Marin's  words, 
"the  King  at  Versailles  is  at  once  everywhere  and  nowhere,"  at  the  Louvre,  in  contrast,  the  King  is  elsewhere — at 
Versailles."^    By  the  time  the  colonnade  was  completed,  all  that  remained  of  the  royal  entourage  in  Paris  were 
the  scientists,  the  artists,  the  architects — in  short,  the  academicians.  To  be  sure,  the  Louvre  continued  to  denote 
the  absolutist  authority  that  had  created  it.  But  the  task  of  representing  this  authority  was  being  delegated  to  the 
Academies — bearers  of  France's  newly  institutionalized  scientific  and  artistic  ambitions.   Imagine  therefore  the 
Louvre,  teeming  with  so  many  artists  and  savants  who,  entrusted  with  their  national  academic  mandates,  are 
charged  with  developing  an  intrinsically  French  view  of  the  world.   In  this  scheme  of  things,  the  image  of  the 
colonnade  as  a  projective  ordering  device  takes  on  added  dimension.  No  longer  an  order  to  be  contemplated  from 
the  outside,  the  colonnade  is  a  space  for  looking  out  onto  Paris  through  the  eyes  of  an  academician — a  space  for 
seeing,  through  the  intervals  of  the  columns  (both  narrow  and  wide,  both  Ancient  and  Modern),  an  entire  world 
that  has  yet  to  be  ordered.  The  Louvre  colonnade  offers  not  an  order  to  be  looked  at.  but  rather  an  ordering  de- 
vice to  be  looked  through,  and  what  this  device  imposes  onto  Paris  is  the  numerical  elegance  of  taxonomy,  of 
classification,  of  order. 

To  conclude,  the  passage  from  a  contemplated  single  order  to  a  sociable  ordering  device  is  vividly  rendered  in 
Charles  Perrault's  Parallel,  an  allegorical  tale  of  the  eclipse  of  the  mysterious  authority  of  the  ancients.  The 
Parallel  is  a  satirical  fable  that  follows  three  characters — le  President,  le  Chevalier  and  I 'Abbe — as  they  travel 
to  Versailles  to  discuss  the  merits  of  modern  inventions  and  ancient  accomplishments.  Arriving  at  the  question 
of  architecture,  they  refer  not  to  the  chateau  in  front  of  their  eyes,  but  to  the  royal  complex  in  Paris.  Here,  the 
Abbe  contends,  a  single  column  contains  architecture's  perfect  order,  meaning  that  all  architecture  should  strive 
towards  a  single,  ideal  proportion: 
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Ahhe:  It  is  said  that,  among  the  columns  at  the  Palais  des  Tuileries,  there  is  one  coUimn  which  has  the 
desired  proportion.   People  go  admire  it,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  where  the  architect  had  reached  the 
imperceptible  point  of  perfection.  It  is  even  said  that,  not  long  ago,  an  old  architect  had  himself  brought 
there  every  day,  and  spent  two  whole  hours  sitting  in  his  chair,  contemplating  this  masterpiece. 

Chcvulicr:  1  am  not  surprised;  this  way  he  got  his  rest,  and  in  a  very  pleasant  place,  too.   By  the  same 
token  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  a  small  price,  since,  the  less  one  saw  what  could  possibly  be  so 
charming  in  this  column,  the  more  one  supposed  that  he  had  a  profound  understanding  of  the  mystery  of 
architecture. 

Ahhe:  If  those  strong  proportions  had  had  natural  beauty,  no  study  would  have  been  required  to  judge 
them.'" 

"An  old  architect"  immobilized  for  hours  on  end  by  a  single  column  all  the  while  "getting  his  rest":  with  what 
might  be  taken  as  a  reference  to  Bernini's  recent  Parisian  visit  (he  was  67  years  old  at  the  tiine).  Charles  offers  a 
cautionary  tale  about  the  mystery  of  the  ancients.  What  he  goes  on  to  argue  is  that  "in  the  Louvre  facade  alone 
there  is  more  architectural  beauty  than  in  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancients.""     What  this  means,  I  want  to  sug- 
gest, is  that  the  Louvre  colonnade  makes  it  impossible  to  contemplate  a  single  column — a  single  order — since  this 
order  is,  quite  literally,  no  longer  single.   By  ordering  the  orders,  in  other  words,  the  Louvre  colonnade  breaks 
the  mystery  of  the  ancients  just  as  it  allows  space  for  the  consolidation  of  modern  authority.   In  the  end,  the  truly 
modern  architect  must  stand  behind  the  colonnade  and  watch  it  project  ancient  authority  and  modern  invention 
together  onto  the  world  in  a  perpetually  self-replicating  system.  It  is  this  self-replication  that  ensures  the  emer- 
gence of  a  properly  French  order,  as  architecturally  coherent  as  it  is  politically  absolute. 

This  paper  was  originally  written  in  the  context  of  a  seminar  entitled  Imugintng  the  Baroque,  taught  by  Erika  Naginski  at  MIT  in  Fall 
2003.  I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Naginski  for  her  patient  input,  both  during  the  seminar  and  long  at~ter  it  had  ended.   I  am  also  grateful  to 
Professor  Antoine  Picon  for  his  pithy  but  invaluable  comments  during  the  research  phase  of  this  project. 

1-  Our  confused  understanding  of  Bernini's  stay  in  Paris  stems  from  three  conflicting  first-hand  accounts:  Charles  Perrault's  Memoires 
tie  ma  vie  (1669;  Paris:  Renouard,  1909);  Paul  Freart  de  Chantelou's  Journal  dii  voyage  c/u  Cavalier  Bernin  en  France  (Paris:  L.  Lalane, 
1885);  and  the  transcript  of  a  conversation  between  Claude  Perrault  and  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  Leibniz  reprinted  in  Journal  general  de 
I'inslruclion  publique  el  des  cultes  XXVI/32  (22  Apr.  1857):  235-236. 
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Gallimard,1966),  495,  was  trying  to  discredit  Claude  Perrault  as  an  architect:  it  i    s  the  design  of  the  famous  Monsieur  Le  Vau  that  was 
followed  in  the  fa(;ade  of  the  Louvre,  and  "it  is  not  true  that  this  great  work  of  architecture,  nor  the  observatory,  nor  the  triumphal  arch, 
are  the  work  of  a  physician  from  the  Faculty;"  this  and  all  subsequent  translations  from  French  are  mine,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

3.  For  a  historical  account  of  Perrault's  claim  to  authorship,  see  Wolfgang  Herrmann's  "The  Sequel,"  in  his  The  Theory  of  Claude 
Perrault  (London:  Zwemmer.  1973),  13U-179 

4.  In  its  most  recent  iteration,  this  debate  took  place  in  the  pages  oi'  Burlington  Magazine  in  a  series  of  book  reviews.   See,  for  example, 
Christopher  Tadgell.  "Claude  Perrault,  Francois  le  Vau  and  the  Louvre  Colonnade,"  Burlington  Magazine  CXXH/926  (May  1980):  26-35; 
Robert  W.  Berger.  "The  Louvre  Colonnade."  in  Burlington  Magazine  CXXIII/934  (Jan.  1981):  33-35;  Robin  Middleton.  "The  Palace  of  the 
Sun:  The  Louvre  of  Louis  XIV:  Book  Review."  in  Burlington  Magazine  CXXXV/1087  (Oct.  1993);  70-702;  and  Hilary  Ballon.  "A  Royal 
Passion:  Louis  XIV  as  Patron  of  Architecture:  Book  Review,"  JcJi//-rta/  of  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians  54  (Dec.  1995):  499-500. 

5.  Alberto  Perez-Gomez.  "Introduction"  to  Claude  Perrault.  Ordonnance  for  the  Five  Kinds  nf  Columns  after  the  Method  of  the  Ancients^ 
trans,  by  Indra  Kagiz  McEwen  (Santa  Monica:  Getty  Center,  1993),  5. 

6.  Alberto  Perez-Gomez.  Architecture  and  the  Crisis  of  Modern  Science  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press.  1983).  offers  an  argument  that  is 
modeled  closely  on  Edmund  Husserl's  Crisis  of  the  European  Sciences  (1939;  Evanston:  Northwestern  University  Press.  1970).  with 
Perrault  substituting  for  Galileo  in  the  historical  role  of  a  critical  hinge  between  the  pre-modern  "real  world  given  through  perception" 
and  the  modern  "mathematically  structured  world  of  idealities." 
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7.  Ordonnance,  37. 
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Bernini's  Medusa  and  the  History  of  Art 

Patrick  Haughey 


Eye  looks  on  unsatisfied;  ear  listens  ill-content.   Make  up  your  mind  to  detach  your  thoughts  from 
the  love  of  things  seen,  and  let  them  find  their  centre  in  things  invisible. 

— ^Thomas  a  Kempis.  Iiiiikilitin  of  Clirisi  (15"'  century)' 


In  Rome's  Capitoline  Museum,  a  marble  bust  of  the  Medusa  sits  on  a  large  pedestal  (Fig.  1).  The  hint  of  drap- 
ery over  the  minimally  indicated  right  shoulder  seems  an  afterthought,  and  so  the  expressive  character  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  downcast  head,  which  is  turned  to  the  left,  in  the  parted  lips,  and  in  the  deeply  furrowed  brow. 
Although  the  bust  does  not  bear  the  signature  of  its  maker,  it  is  attributed  to  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini.  This  essay 
asks  how  art  historians,  with  their  "love  of  things  seen,"  have  discerned  Bernini's  hand  in  the  work,  and  to  what 
ends  the  discernment  has  been  deployed. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  catalogue  entry  in  Rudolph  Wittkower's  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini:  The  Sculptor  of  the  Roman 
Baroque  {\955): 

[T]he  Medusa  is  mentioned  neither  by  Baldinucci  nor  by  Domenico  Bernini.  It  was  first  heard  of 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1731  by  Marchese  Francesco  Bichi.  The  Latin  inscription, 
which  relates  this  fact,  says  that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  'a  very  celebrated  sculptor'  (celeberrimus 
statuarius).  Once  in  a  public  gallery,  Bernini's  name  was  soon  attributed  to  this  spectacular  work 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  its  authenticity  has  never  been  seriously  doubted. - 

The  entry  situates  the  bust  between  the  historical  facts  of  its  first  known  appearance  and  the  contextual  evidence 
serving  to  position  it  within  Bernini's  oeuvre.  Yet  by  linking  together  the  notion  of  the  "spectacular"  nature  of 
the  work  with  its  "authenticity,"  Wittkower's  remarks  regarding  the  bust's  "public"  existence  are  already  inflected 
with  a  formal  bias — one  that  celebrates  dexterity  in  stone.   He  goes  on  in  this  laudatory  manner,  claiming  that  the 
surface  treatment — the  "technical  wizardry  of  the  serpents'  bodies  curling  free  in  space" — signals  the  presence 
of  Bernini's  hand  and  lends  weight  to  the  attribution.  However,  he  also  seems  disappointed  that  the  "limpness" 
of  the  drapery  and  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  hair  appear  to  be  at  odds  with  Bernini's  signature  style.'  Despite 
the  doubt  expressed  here,  Wittkower  is  reluctant  to  side  against  the  attribution.   Elsewhere  he  calls  Bernini  "the 
most  brilliant  artist  of  the  seventeenth  century"  and  perhaps  he  is  unwilling  to  relegate  such  a  "spectacular  work" 
to  the  ranks  of  the  unauthored.^  Furthermore,  by  insisting  on  "technical  wizardry"  as  the  link  between  the  for- 
mal and  the  historical,  he  can  find  an  equivalent  achievement  in  two  other  works  from  the  1630s,  thereby  giving 
credence  to  the  ascribed  date:  the  bust  of  Thomas  Baker  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  1638)  and  the  bust  of 
Isabella  Orsini  (Castle  Bracciano,  circa  1635).   For  the  latter  work,  Wittkower  offers  a  circular,  and  intuitively 
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Figure  1.  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini,  "Bust  of  Medusa."  (  Rome.  Capitol ine 
Museum,  c.1635). 


Figure  2.  Profile  view. 
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formal,  reading  of  Bernini's  hand  in  the  sculpted  face.  "The  Bust  of  the  Duchess,  Isabella  Orsini,"  he  writes, 
"was  probably  to  a  large  extent  carried  out  in  the  studio  with  the  exception  of  the  (not  entirely  finished)  face,  the 
handling  of  which  bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  Medusa."'  Domenico  Bernini's  report  that  in  1637  his  ill  father 
worked  on  a  few  marble  pieces  in  his  room  adds  the  necessary  clue,  allowing  the  formal  aspects  of  the  Medusa 
both  to  be  bolstered  by  an  assumed  typological  similarity  to  other  busts  and  to  be  inserted  into  a  heroic  biogra- 
phy." Somewhere  between  the  description  of  a  work  of  art  and  the  historical  documents  that  locate  the  figure  of 
the  artist  in  time,  the  creative  hand  is  discovered  and  art  history  is  written.  Yet  is  it  possible  to  move  beyond  an 
attribution,  an  enthusiastic  description  and  a  reliance  on  a  mythologized  artistic  temperament  and  life?  If  there 
is  no  record  of  the  Medusa's  making  by  a  specific  hand  at  a  specific  moment,  and  if  it  remains  unaccompanied  by 
letters  or  archival  documents,  how  else  is  one  to  write  on  the  subject?  This  paper  aims  to  address  how  this  ques- 
tion has  already  been  posed  (if  not  answered)  and  to  propose  that  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Medusa  has  been 
and  can  be  accounted  for  necessarily  delimit  its  historical  existence  while  simultaneously  exposing  it  to  poten- 
tially infinite  avenues  of  inquiry. 

Let  us  return  to  Wittkower  for  whom  Bernini's  "achievement  in  the  field  of  portraiture  was  no  less  revolutionary 
than  in  that  of  religious  imagery.  It  was  he  who  created  the  Full  Baroque  portrait  bust.  His  development  towards 
a  new  conception  of  portraiture  can  be  followed  step  by  step  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.""  Wittkower 
thus  gives  us  a  framework  to  which  a  history  of  the  Medusa  (or  for  that  matter  any  bust  by  Bernini)  might  be  an- 
chored; he  points  to  the  type  (the  bust),  the  genre  (portraiture),  and  a  notion  of  artistic  development  (the  idea  of 
time).   Indeed,  by  combining  a  temporal  unfolding — "can  be  followed  step  by  step  from  the  very  beginning"  and 
therefore  end  "of  his  career" — with  the  categorization  offered  by  type  and  genre,  Wittkower  suggestively  links 
a  single,  isolated  object  to  a  broader  art  historical  terrain — to  a  typological  vocabulary  shared  with  other  works, 
for  example,  or  to  the  hierarchy  of  genres  eventually  formalized  by  the  French  Royal  Academy.^  In  other  words, 
a  potentially  limitless  number  of  works — both  the  works  themselves  and  the  texts  documenting  their  place  in 
Baroque  visual  culture — can  enter  into  the  argument.  Wittkower  reinforces  his  interpretation  by  recognizing  that 
in  order  to  describe  the  history  of  the  bust  he  must  (reluctantly,  perhaps)  make  it  unfold  around  a  narrative."  But 
what  is  this  narratise?  What  are  its  rhetorical  components?  And  what  do  these  components  have  to  do  specifi- 
cally with  the  Medusa  and  its  maker,  Bernini? 

For  a  preliminary  answer,  we  can  turn  to  a  series  of  seventeenth-century  texts  that  directly  address  the  artist  and 
his  oeuvre.  As  Wittkower  notes,  "the  most  important  sources  for  Bernini's  life  and  work  are,  first,  the  contempo- 
rary biographies  by  Baldinucci  and  Domenico  Bernini  and,  in  addition,  the  Sieur  Chantelou's  trustworthy  record 
of  Bernini's  stay  in  Paris."'"  These  primary  sources  attest  to  Bernini's  historical  presence  and  establish  a  datum 
that  all  subsequent  art  histories  must  acknowledge.  For  our  purposes,  then,  the  proximity  of  such  sources  to  the 
artist  constitutes  a  set  of  authentic  references  whose  reliability  goes  unquestioned:  we  derive  from  them  a  basic 
biographical  narrative;  and  we  record  through  them  the  existence  of  a  body  of  works  executed  at  specific  times 
and  places,  under  particular  circumstances,  and  as  part  of  an  artist-patron  relationship.  Yet  when  we  return  to 
Wittkower's  entry  on  the  Medusa,  it  is  precisely  the  inadequacy  of  the  primary  sources  that  presents  the  problem 
(although  the  lack  of  specific  mention  here  works  less  to  signal  a  limit  to  knowledge  than  to  announce  a  begin- 
ning for  inquiry).  In  this  case,  the  absent  primary  connection  is  too  great  to  ignore,  and  so  it  rhetorically  prompts 
Wittkower's  history  of  art.  Relying  on  known  works  and  texts,  and  inspired  by  both  his  admiration  for  the  heroic 
artist  and  his  own  formal  knowledge,  he  reads  the  trademark  signs  of  the  artist's  hand  as  well  as  the  stylistic 
transformations  over  time  that  describe  a  way  of  carving  physiognomies:  "The  polished  face,  which  shows  close 
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analogies  to  that  of  Isabella  Orsini,  is  contrasted  with  the  weighty  crown  of  snakes  in  a  way  that  is  reminiscent 
of  Thomas  Baker,  who  is  similarly  smothered  in  hair.""   Such  connections  rest  on  a  deeply  visual  understand- 
ing of  Baroque  portraiture,  and  thus  an  array  of  typologically  similar  objects — from  the  aforementioned  busts  of 
Isabella  Orsini  to  Thomas  Baker  and.  eventually,  to  those  of  Constanza  Bonarelli  (Museo  Nazionale  del  Bargello, 
Florence,  circa  1635)  and  Louis  .XIV  (Versailles.  1665) — is  assembled  around  the  bust  of  the  Medusa.'-  Thus  for- 
mal similitude  replaces  the  primary  te.xts  that  are  found  wanting  only  to  reinforce  the  generally  accepted  date  of 
circa  1635. 

Of  course,  the  gap  between  image  and  text  means  that  one  must  assume  as  correct  both  the  attribtition  of  the 
Medusa  to  Bernini  and  the  date  in  question.   In  this  way,  Wittkower  subsumes  the  biographical  story  of  the  art- 
ist and  the  material  product  of  his  labor  under  the  visual  history  that  situates  the  work.  As  the  single  capitalized 
word  BERNINI  on  the  cover  and  spine  of  Wittkower's  book  perhaps  reveals,  the  name  alone  assumes  a  great 
responsibility.  Our  question  reasserts  itself:  What  is  the  relationship  between,  on  the  one  hand,  Bernini  scholar- 
ship, and.  on  the  other,  a  work  of  essentially  unknown  authorship?  Can  or  should  the  unattributable  ever  escape 
the  historian's  desire  for  the  authenticating  hand? 

Other  Berninis 

Perhaps  these  are  questions  that  need  to  be  asked  of  historians  other  than  Wittkower.  There  are.  after  all,  nu- 
merous large  format  monographs  similarly  entitled  BERNINI.  Take  Charles  Avery  who,  in  Bernini:  Genius  of 
the  Baroque  (1997),  sees  no  need  to  doubt  the  formal  similarities  spotted  by  Wittkower  among  Bernini's  por- 
trait busts.   He  is  willing  to  go  even  further,  wondering  if  the  Medusa  might  not  also  be  a  portrait  of  Costanza 
Bonarelli  carved  by  the  enraged  and  lovestruck  artist.  Avery  recounts  Costanza's  story  in  order  to  argue  that  the 
bust  of  the  Medusa  might  be  read  as  an  amorous  and  conflicted  gesture  of  creation: 

Costanza  Bonarelli,  very  much  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  was  carved  around  1637-8.  The  wife 
of  a  studio  assistant  who  joined  the  equipe  around  1636,  this  evidently  vivacious  and  well-endowed 
young  woman  became  Bernini's  mistress  as  well  as  his  model  ...  but  their  prolonged  affair  ...  came 
to  grief  with  violence  ignobly  offered  by  Bernini  to  Costanza." 

Sculpture,  in  short,  is  a  biographical  act.  What  this  suggests,  for  Avery,  is  that  the  look  of  sorrow  and  pain  on 
the  Medusa's  face  might  "be  a  reflection  of  [Bernini's]  own  turbulent  emotions"  as  the  artist  was  "prone  to  use 
allegorical  sculpture  as  a  release  for  his  own  feelings  ..."  Avery,  then,  sees  the  depiction  of  the  Medusa  not  only 
as  Costanza.  but  as  a  mediated  representation  of  Bernini's  own  rage  and  revenge — with  the  "look  of  sorrow  and 
pain"  serving  to  reflect  his  conflicting  emotions.  Avery  supports  his  interpretation  by  referring  to  two  earlier 
works:  Anima  Beata  and  Anima  Dannala  (or  Blessed  Soul  and  Damned  Soul.  Rome.  Palazzo  di  Spagna.  circa 
1620),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  self-portrait.  The  dichotomy  suggested  by  these  figures  is  conflated,  for  Avery,  in 
the  countenance  of  the  Medusa:  the  artist's  features  are  transferred  onto  his  beloved's  face  in  a  peculiar  transves- 
ticism  that  bears  the  weight  of  one  of  mythology's  most  pervasive  figures.'""  The  tragic  romance  told  by  Avery 
makes  apparent  a  tendency  to  use  stories  as  a  means  of  conflating  what  are  otherwise  different  methodological 
maneuvers:  formal  analysis  and  iconographic  interpretations  of  myth.  First,  there  is  the  psychologized  reading  of 
expressive  suffering  chiseled  into  the  face.  And  second,  there  is  a  reading  of  the  snakes  as  a  direct  and  unprob- 
lematized  signifier  of  the  Medusa  myth.'^  As  Perseus  achieved  victory  by  severing  Medusa's  head  from  her  body, 
the  art  historian,  it  seems,  must  disengage  the  hair  from  the  face,  ignoring  the  body  entirely. 
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This  approach  is  repeated  by  Irving  Lavin.  albeit  to  different  ends  and  with  far  more  subtlety.   Lavin  argues,  in 
Bernini  ami  the  Unity  oj  the  Visual  Arts  (1980).  that  the  sculptor  might  have  been  the  first  to  conceive  of  all  the 
visual  arts  (sculpture,  painting,  architecture)  as  ;/;;  hel  cainposlo — a  phrase  he  pulls  directly  from  the  biographies 
by  Baldinucci  and  Domenico  Bernini  to  explain  the  visual  dynamics  of  the  Ecstasy  of  St.  Theresa  (Cappella 
Cornaro,  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria.  Rome,  1647-52)  and  its  setting.'"  Lavin  uses  the  initial  notion  of  "a  beautiful 
whole"  to  offer  a  far  more  intriguing,  if  slightly  contradictory  reading  of  Bernini's  Medusa.  In  a  recent  essay,  he 
marshals  the  Renaissance  concept  of  l\\t  paragone  to  suggest  that  if  the  Medusa  is  indeed  by  Bernini,  and  if  it  is 
an  act  of  self-portraiture,  then  it  is  an  ironic  act  that  served  a  rhetorical  and  moral  purpose  at  a  specific  period  of 
the  artist's  life.''  Lavin's  central  thesis — that  Bernini's  Medusa  is  a  sort  of  visual  pun — relies  on  the  relationship 
between  various  forms  of  evidence,  including  Bernini's  response  to  major  works  of  antiquity,  a  tradition  of  Italian 
madrigal  poetry,  and  relevant  artistic  e.vLamples.'"  In  order  to  demonstrate  this  relationship,  he  begins  by  citing 
Bernini's  account  of  the  Laocoon  and  the  Pascjnino:  "[They  are]  all  the  best  of  art.  since  one  sees  in  them  all  that 
is  most  perfect  reproduced  w  ithout  the  affectation  of  art."'"  With  mimesis  thus  celebrated  in  heroic  terms,  Lavin 
notes  that  Bernini's  admiration  for  expressive  content  or  "overblown  visual  rhetoric"  (the  "intelligence"  of  the 
paralyzed  leg,  the  emotive  power  of  the  faces,  etc.)  reinforces  an  understanding  of  art's  interpretation  of  nature  as 
idealized  rather  than  imitative.  The  Laocoon  for  Bernini,  Lavin  writes,  "comprised  all  the  good  in  art  because  it 
reflected  all  the  most  perfect  in  nature."^"  Sculpture,  then,  has  the  power  to  reveal  nature  at  its  "most  perfect." 

The  rigor  mortis  of  the  Laocoon  leads  Lavin  to  his  second  example:  the  Farnese  Gallery's  Combat  ofPhineus 
and  Perseus  (1597-1601)  whose  painter.  Annibale  Carracci,  "manipulated  the  heritage  of  antiquity  with  grandi- 
ose artificiality  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  art  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  fact  and  fiction."-' 
In  Carracci's  painting,  Phineus  is  slain  not  by  Perseus's  sword  but  by  the  Medusa's  head  that  he  wields;  Phineus 
falls  helplessly  to  his  knees  only  to  find  himself  in  a  state  of  petrification  from  the  waist  down:  "the  putatively 
heroic  remnant  of  the  classical  sculptor's  art  thus  embodies  one  of  antiquity's  notorious  cowards!"  Likewise  the 
skirmish  is  an  artistic  one  in  which  Carracci  put  forth  the  claim  that  painting  can  recreate  a  transformation  that 
"words  can  only  describe  and  sculpture  can  only  recall."--  It  is  likely  that  Bernini  knew  this  piece  well,  and  thus 
Lavin  has  set  the  stage  for  the  sculptor  to  respond  with  a  work  of  his  own  that  reifies  his  views  expressed  already 
(in  words)  with  regards  to  the  Laocoon.  Furthermore,  Lavin's  attempt  to  redeem  Bernini  and  along  with  him, 
sculpture  more  generally,  is  thus  implicated  in  the  restoration  of  the  art  historian's  craft:  the  written  response  to 
the  object. 

Carracci's  depiction  of  Perseus  rescuing  Andromeda  and  slaying  Phineus  allows  Lavin  not  only  to  summon  the 
paragone,  but  to  include  Bernini's  bust  in  a  more  standardized  mythic  depiction  of  the  Medusa  as  beheaded  and 
bleeding  from  the  neck  (as,  for  example,  in  Benvenuto  Celini's  Perseus  (1545-54),  which  stands  in  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi  as  a  warning  to  Florence's  enemies).-'  Like  the  head  of  the  Medusa  held  by  Perseus's  outstretched 
arm.  Bernini's  virtuoso  rendering  of  the  marble  surface — "the  powerfully  expressive  physiognomy  ...  the  fragile 
locks,  twisted,  perforated  and  daringly  suspended  in  space" — portrays  the  Medusa  as  both  monstrous  and  beauti- 
ful with  violent  snakes  framing  a  comely  face.-"*  Unlike  Avery,  who  is  content  to  marry  surface  handling  and  psy- 
chologized narrative.  Lavin  claims  that  the  "deep  pathos"  is  not  psychological — signaling  a  torturous  affair — but 
rather  moral  and  political.   He  abandons  both  the  Costanza  affair  and  the  Domenico  trope  in  order  to  highlight 
a  subsequent  event  in  the  artist's  life.  With  the  ascension  of  Innocent  X  to  the  papacy,  Bernini  fell  into  disfavor 
in  the  1640s,  losing  the  patronage  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.   In  the  context  established  by  Lavin  by  means  of  Carracci 
and  Cellini,  where  the  art  object  can  represent  the  artist  and  his  craft  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  Bernini  in- 
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tended  for  the  Medusa  to  bear  witness  to  his  superior  ability  to  hold  a  mirror  to  "human  nature  in  its  most  terrific 
aspect."  Lavin  adds  a  twist  to  his  earlier  examples,  in  which  the  Medusa  story  doubly  represents  stunning  tri- 
umph and  stunned  defeat,  by  suggesting  that,  along  with  Tnilh  Unveiled  by  Time  (Borghese  Gallery.  Rome.  1645- 
52).  the  bust  was  meant  to  stand  silently  in  virtuoso  defiance  of  his  blind  detractors. 

What  seals  Lavin's  reading  is  that  Bernini's  Medusa  is  not  a  severed  head,  but  a  bust:  "...  not  a  transformation  of 
the  mortal  apotropaion  as  such,  but  a  portrait  of  the  'living"  monster."-'  To  this  he  adds  the  idea  that  the  Medusa 
could  petrify  herself  "by  gazing  into  the  reflective  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  whose  virtue  lies  in  mirroring  the  truth 
in  stone  with  all  the  vividness  of  life."  Contemporary  poets,  such  as  Luigi  Grotto  and  Giambattista  Marino  who 
wrote  the  famous  madrigal  on  the  shield  painted  by  Caravaggio,  lend  considerable  credence  to  this  interpreta- 
tion.-'' Yet  all  this  impressive  evidentiary  weight — X\\s  paragone,  the  biographical  incidents,  the  artistic  context, 
and  the  insight  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  portrait  bust  of  a  "living  monster" — is  used  by  Lavin  to  make  a  rela- 
tively minor  adjustment  to  the  historical  record;  the  bust  does  not  date  from  circa  1635,  he  says,  but  from  the 
1640s  thus  coinciding  with  Bernini's  fall  into  papal  disfavor.  Hence  Lavin  allies  himself  with  other  art  historians 
in  a  battle  against  Wittkower's  ascribed  date.  Differences  in  sources  and  conclusions  notwithstanding,  Lavin's 
method  is  not  all  that  different  from  that  of  a  Wittkower  or  an  Avery;  an  admiration  for  technical  skill  bolsters  a 
reading  of  artistic  intention  derived  from  an  array  of  comparable  works,  and  is  used  as  part  of  a  biographical  nar- 
rative in  pursuit  of  temporal  exactitude. 

Other  Medusas 

Before  resigning  ourselves  to  the  art  historian's  singularly  focused  gaze  (which  searches  for  the  temporal  origins 
of  making),  let  us  explore  further  the  artist's  relationship  to  the  notion  of  a  self-petrifying  subject  by  consider- 
ing the  psychologization  of  the  Medusa,  Caravaggio's  radical  portrayal  on  the  Medici  shield  and  the  broader 
implications  of  portraiture  for  representations  of  the  "living  monster."  If  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Medusa  is 
necessarily  unrepresentable  because  to  see  her — especially  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  her  likeness — is  to  be 
destroyed,  then,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Medusa  as  a  model/sitter  is  simply  an  impossibility.-^  The  thematic  impli- 
cations are  complex:  transmutation  (flesh  to  stone)  might  be  read  as  petrification  just  as  easily  as  it  might  be  read 
as  portrayal,  but  does  reading  the  subject  of  the  Medusa  in  this  way  place  the  artist  at  risk?  We  must  consider  the 
obvious:  that  Medusa  (or  even,  in  this  case,  for  all  we  know,  Costanza)  never  sat  for  the  sculptor  who  carved  this 
bust,  and  that  the  art  historian  is  confronted  with  not  only  the  absence  of  a  known  artist,  but  also  the  absence  of  a 
(biographical)  model  to  which  the  physiognomy  carved  in  stone  might  be  connected.  Who,  then,  is  Medusa,  and 
why  is  she  the  ultimate  apotropaion? 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  Medusa  as  the  apotropaic  subject  par  excellence  cannot  seem  to  escape  Sigmund 
Freud's  "Medusa's  Head."-"  Freud  claimed  that  the  Medusa  myth  represents  phallic  lack  and  reveals  a  deep- 
seated  fear  of  castration.  The  head  of  the  Medusa  is  explicitly  linked  to  the  female  sex.  the  "horrifying"  vision  of 
which  can  only  be  countered  with  a  defiant  speech  act  of  phallic  presence:  "I  defy  you.  I  have  a  penis."  Freud's 
essay  makes  three  significant  moves  often  echoed  by  art  historians  addressing  the  pictorial  subject  of  the  Medusa. 
The  first — castration-as-decapitation — must  stake  its  claim  on  the  narrative  moment  of  her  death;  she  must  be 
beheaded  to  take  possession  of  the  "terror"  she  inspires.  The  second — snakes-as-phallus — reveals  Freud's  reli- 
ance on  the  iconographically  standardized  representation  of  her  hair,  where  similitude  equates  serpent  and  male 
genitalia.  The  third — the  sight  of  her  head — conflates  three  ostensibly  terrifying  moments  into  one  moment  of 
vision:  the  originary  blinding  of  a  boy  at  the  sight  of  his  mother  (a  "universal"  phenomenon  and  not  part  of  the 
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mytli/)t7-,st').  the  petrifying  power  ofthe  Medusa  prior  to  her  death,  and  the  unassailable  gaze  of  her  decapitated 
head  which,  once  severed,  becomes  ornament.-' 

The  point  to  be  made  with  this  brief  synthesis  of  Freud's  all-to-familiar  claims  is  that  they  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  the  art  historical  notion — underlying  (overtly  or  not)  the  readings  offered  by  Avery  and  Lavin — that  petrify- 
ing power  lies  in  the  Medusa's  gaze  rather  than  in  the  viewer's  gaze.  The  result  is  an  unwitting  deflection  away 
from  an  interpretation  of  the  bust  as  a  bust  and  towards  an  interpretation  that  relies  exclusively  on  information 
necessarily  external  to  a  work  lacking  absolutely  certifiable  authorship:  simply  put.  artistic  biography  is  made 
powerful  only  because  it  mirrors,  by  means  of  the  work  of  art,  the  Medusa  myth.   It  becomes  impossible  to  see 
the  object  (Wittkower's  formalism  notwithstanding)  without  refracting  interpretation  itself  through  mythological 
narrative  and  its  attendant  psychological  model.   Here,  it  is  useful  to  turn  to  Helene  Cixous.  whose  repudiation  of 
the  Freudian  paradigm — and  the  conflation  it  performs  in  order  to  describe  the  "symbol  of  horror" — lies  in  her 
emphasis  on  viewing  the  beautiful  woman  rather  than  on  fearing  the  ugly  totemic  potency  of  the  object:  ""[Y]ou 
only  have  to  look  at  the  Medusa  straight  on  to  see  her.  And  she's  not  deadly,  she's  beautiful  and  she's  laughing."'" 
Cixous's  point  has  more  than  little  merit  in  the  context  of  portraiture,  and  she  is  not  alone  in  making  the  call  to 
challenge  the  dominance  of  the  petrifying  gaze  in  Medusa  literature.  One  need  only  read  Christine  de  Pizan's 
The  Book  ofllie  Cily  of  Ladies  (1405).  which  offers  a  simple  telling  of  the  story.   Pizan's  Medusa  is  celebrated 
for  the  "supernatural"  beauty  of  her  hair,  face  and  body."   Finding  the  Medusa's  allure  in  her  whole  body,  Pizan 
has  displaced  petrifying  power  from  her  gaze  to  that  of  the  male  beholder  who  seeks  to  possess  her.  We  are  led 
to  conclude,  then,  that  confusion  on  the  part  of  art  historians  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  admire  beauty  in  an  actual 
work  of  art  (in  a  face  manifested  and  body  implied  by  a  sculpted  portrait  bust)  yet  feel  the  need  to  refract  their 
gaze  through  the  ugly  emphasized  by  dominant  readings  of  the  Medusa  myth — only  to  encounter  their  own  fears 
concerning  a  (frighteningly?)  absent  artist  and  a  (frighteningly?)  unrepresentable  model.  They  don't,  as  Cixous 
puts  it.  look  straight  on. 

The  problem  of  the  deviated  gaze  brings  us  to  Louis  Marin's  Caravaggio.  Marin  brings  a  theorization  of  repre- 
sentational narrative  to  bear  on  Baroque  art  in  general,  and  on  Medusa  portraiture  in  particular.'-  The  nature  of 
that  portraiture  (the  representation  of  the  unrepresentable)  and  the  problem  of  the  static  two-dimensional  trans- 
lation of  the  dynamic  three-dimensional  world  all  come  together  in  Marin's  complex  reading  of  Caravaggio's 
painted  shield.  The  portrait  is  both  Caravaggio  and  Medusa,  thereby  conflating  the  gaze  of  the  viewer/artist 
and  that  of  the  object  seen  (pointing  to  the  problem  explored  by  Cixous  and  Pizan).  On  the  one  hand,  the  artist 
paints  himself  as  Medusa  and  thus  the  weight  of  mythology  is  brought  to  bear  on  art  history's  psychoanalyzed 
Caravaggio  (perhaps  the  painter  sympathized  with  Pindar's  characterization  of  the  victim  of  "[tjhat  son  of  Danae 
who  raped  the  head  /  Of  fair-cheeked  Medusa")."  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  also  be  said  that  he  lent  his  likeness 
as  a  model  for  Medusa.  Here,  Marin  further  thematizes  the  problem  of  the  unrepresentable;  for  Caravaggio,  not 
unlike  Freud,  has  collapsed  separate  narrative  moments  into  a  single  image.  Wearing  an  expression  of  fear  and 
horror — an  expression  otherwise  worn  by  those  who  gaze  upon  her — she  is  shown  in  the  moment  immediately 
preceding  a  death  caused  by  Perseus's  blow.  Yet,  as  the  blood  graphically  streaming  from  her  neck  illustrates,  she 
has  at  this  point  already  been  slain  and  the  Gorgon's  power  is  now  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  shield-bearer.  Duke 
Ferdinand  de  Medici  of  Tuscany,  endowed,  by  way  of  Cardinal  del  Monte's  gift,  with  Caravaggio's  painted  shield, 
hence  becomes  Agamemnon,  whose  own  shield  was  said  to  be  adorned  with  "the  blank-eyed  face  of  the  Gorgon 
with  her  stare  of  horror,  and  Fear  was  inscribed  upon  it,  and  Terror.""  For  Marin,  the  thematic  peculiarity  of  the 
Medusa  lies  not  so  much  in  our  inability  to  see  her  without  recourse  to  reflection — Perseus's  polished  shield — as 
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in  the  simultaneous  depiction  by  Caravaggio  of  multiple  narrative  moments  that  reside  in  the  "slashing  of  the 
subject:  the  painter's  brushstroke,  the  stroke  of  Perseus's  sword.""  Marin  pinpoints  the  moments  preceding  and 
following  a  mythic  death  and.  in  so  doing,  underscores  how  Caravaggio"s  painted  shield  circumvents  a  temporal 
impossibility  by  means  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  real  and  its  representation — a  discrepancy  made  manifest  by 
the  art  of  painting.  To  put  it  another  way:  in  this  ease,  the  parado.x  of  the  painting's  narrative  content  is  inextrica- 
bly linked  to  the  imaginative  leap  the  artist  must  make  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  three-dimensional 
object  and  its  two-dimensional  reconstruction  on  a  convex  surface.  Yet  the  sculpted  bust  is  neither  painted  (that 
is,  two-dimensional)  nor  has  the  head  of  the  Medusa  here  been  rendered  screaming  and  severed  from  her  body. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  she  has  been  carved  as  if  from  life,  head  attached  to  a  body  implied  by  the  contour  of  the 
neckline,  the  clavicle,  and  the  hint  of  drapery.  The  work,  in  short,  specifically  codes  its  subject  as  porlruil. 

For  Erica  Harth,  the  portrait  is  more  than  a  representation  of  a  being.   It  is  an  act  of  verisimilitude  that  serves  a 
mnemonic  fimction — one  that  restores  the  dead  to  life  or,  rather,  to  the  living  by  means  of  semblance:  a  mimetic 
resurrection  without  God's  intervention."'  By  emphasizing  its  ties  to  memory,  Harth  conflates  portraiture  with 
history,  a  maneuver  that  allows  her  to  subsequently  divide  the  genre  into  genealogical  and  mythological  types. 
This  prompts  us  to  wonder  whether  the  Medusa  has  been  resurrected  by  her  marble  portrait  or  whether,  in  fact, 
the  opposite  is  true:  that  she  has  been  permanently  annihilated  and  turned  to  stone  by  Lavin's  "reflective  chisel" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  divest  her  of  any  petrifying  power.  To  consider  the  implications  of  Harth's  arguments  about 
portraiture  as  genre  is  to  suggest  that  the  bust  of  the  Medusa  commemorates  its  subject  by  bringing  it  back  to 
historical  life.  This  is  the  genealogical  argument.  However,  if  the  bust  is  seen  simultaneously  as  a  portrait 
of  Bernini  (whether  ironically  as  with  Lavin  or  allegorically  as  with  Avery),  then  portraiture  itself  becomes  a 
purposeful  confusion  of  mythology  and  genealogy.  As  soon  as  Bernini's  name  comes  to  the  fore,  the  bust  can 
no  longer  function  as  a  portrait  of  the  Medusa.  This,  in  fact,  is  necessarily  a  contradiction  in  terms:  the  "liv- 
ing monster"  becomes  the  mythical  monster  only  to  be  folded  back  into  history,  signaling  a  known  event  in  the 
artist's  life.  Is  the  bust,  then,  simply  a  genealogical  portrait  of  Bernini  (or  his  mistress,  in  which  case  it  is  also 
a  psychologized  portrait)?  Or,  more  precisely,  is  Bernini  offering  up  a  genealogical  model  for  the  Medusa  myth 
(as  with  Caravaggio)?  Are  we,  finally,  to  take  the  Medusa  myth  as  a  mythology  of  art?  Only  after  semblance  is 
discovered — either  on  the  basis  of  style  or  connections  to  an  admittedly  vague  biographical  record  (Domenico's 
allusion  to  a  few  marble  pieces  made  during  illness  or  Chantelou's  retelling  of  Bernini's  artistic  opinions) — can 
the  Medusa  myth  and  the  Bernini  biography  be  brought  together,  however  precariously,  to  create  a  history  of  art. 
Once  this  move  is  made,  then  the  bust  is  ultimately  neither  a  portrait  of  Bernini  nor  a  depiction  of  the  Medusa  but 
a  portrait  (or  a  still  life,  as  it  were)  of  technical  virtuosity  itself,  resurrected  in  advance  of  both  artist  and  subject. 

Playing  at  Metamorphosis 

Wittkower  writes  in  his  description  of  the  bust  of  the  Medusa  that  "the  play  with  transitions  between  the  hair 
and  the  snakes  [is]  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  Ovid's  text.""  The  "play"  Wittkower  refers  to  here  can  be  dis- 
cerned, for  example,  in  the  stray  curls  near  the  cheek  that  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  pair  of  snakes  biting 
each  other.   He  seems  torn,  as  he  seeks  to  make  his  attribution,  between  this  "ingenious"  move  and  the  perceived 
"wooly  quality"  of  tendrils  that  otherwise  ditTer  from  the  master's  "precise  sense  of  form" — and  it  is  this  formal 
disjunction  that  leads  him  to  look  for  visual  clues  and  references  in  other  busts.  Yet  one  is  left  to  wonder  what  it 
might  mean  to  attend  to  the  disjunction — especially  when  Ovid's  text  is  brought  in  to  supplement  the  attribution 
of  the  bust  to  Bernini. 
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Given  the  iconographic  importance  of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  during  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque,  it  is  worth  cit- 
ing the  passage  in  which  Perseus,  after  slaying  Medusa,  recounts  for  his  audience  the  monster's  tragic  origins:'* 

Her  beauty  was  far-famed,  the  jealous  hope 

Of  many  a  suitor,  and  of  all  her  charms 

Her  hair  was  the  loveliest;  so  I  was  told 

By  one  who  claimed  to  have  seen  her.  She.  it  is  said 

Was  violated  in  Minerva's  shrine 

By  Ocean's  lord,  .love's  daughter  turned  away 

And  covered  with  her  shield  her  virgin  eyes. 

And  then  for  fitting  punishment  transformed 

The  Gorgon's  lovely  hair  to  loathsome  snakes.^' 

When  read  against  the  bust.  Ovid's  evocation  of  "lovely  hair  to  loathsome  snakes"  is  not  merely  an  example  of  the 
metamorphic  trope  celebrated  in  his  poetic  te.xt.   For  it  calls  attention  to  a  very  careful  carving  of  Medusa's  locks 
that  takes  us  away  from  biographical  interpretations.  Compare  the  work  to,  for  example,  Bernini's  bronze  bust  of 
Duke  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini  (Castello  Bracciano,  circa  1635)  on  whose  breastplate  a  menacing  Medusa  appears 
with  snakes  fully  formed,  sprouting  directly  from  the  head,  and  a  fanged  mouth  screaming  angrily.  The  latter  is 
markedly  different  from  the  bust  of  the  Medusa  in  which  the  metamorphic — the  moment  of  transition  suspended 
in  time — is  accentuated  by  means  of  the  intermingling  of  snakes  and  locks.  The  snakes,  furthermore,  are  in  a 
highly  active  and  individually  sentient  state;  they  bite  each  other  or  arch  their  necks  as  if  to  strike  (Fig.  2,  PI.  9). 
Some  have  fully  formed  bodies  while  others  have  barely  emerged  from  the  maze  of  tresses  that,  in  some  areas, 
remains  unaffected  (specifically  towards  the  back).  Metamorphosis  is  represented  in  such  a  way  as  to  point — and 
this  is  key — exactly  not  to  the  petrifying  gaze,  to  Perseus  and  his  sword,  or  to  the  Gorgon's  slaying.   Rather  they 
summon  an  earlier  moment:  the  moment  of  Medusa's  own  metamorphosis,  her  birth  into  legend  as  told  by  Perseus 
in  Ovid.  This,  in  other  words,  is  arguably  Medusa  subjected  to  Minerva's  punishment  and  experiencing  the  trans- 
formation of  attractive  beauty  into  repellent  monstrousness. 

Bernini  or  not,  this  artist  has  rendered  in  stone  Neptune's  lovely  and  violated  victim.  That  she  has  not  yet  be- 
come the  totemic  Medusa  is  evident  as  much  by  the  pained  expression — caused  both  by  the  snake  bites  and  the 
goddess's  wrath — that  mars  her  youthful  features  as  by  the  immanent  apotropaic  identity  announced  by  writhing 
serpents.  The  metamorphosis  begins  at  the  ends  of  the  hair  and  moves  in  towards  the  body,  transforming  girl  into 
monster  and  inaugurating  myth.  Her  subsequent  demise  at  the  hands  of  Perseus  who  then  recounts  the  Medusa's 
origins  in  verse  serves,  in  Ovid  and  in  the  bust,  to  resurrect  the  beautiful  girl  and  restore  her  countenance  to 
collective  memory.   In  retrospect.  Ovid's  passage  offers  a  metaphorical  parallel  to  the  sculptor's  own  task  as  he 
works  from  the  outside  to  transform  a  rough  block  of  marble  into  representation.   In  this  scheme,  the  artist  who 
exerts  his  inexorable  will  on  form  is  Minerva  and  not  Medusa.   And  if  the  artist  is  indeed  Bernini,  and  Medusa, 
Costanza,  then  Bernini  is  at  once  the  violating  Neptune  and  the  vengeful  Minerva — disfiguring  his  mistress  by 
transforming  her  into  art. 

Biography  or  myth?  The  interpretive  impasse  would  seem  to  signal  the  art  historian's  refusal  to.  as  Paul  de  Man 
once  wrote,  "distinguish  between  experience  and  the  representation  of  experience."^"  It  is,  of  course,  entirely 
probable  that  the  bust  is  by  Bernini  (and  maybe  a  self-portrait)  as  Wittkower.  Lavin  and  Avery  maintain.   But  one 
should  recognize  the  circularity  of  such  arguments;  art  history  finds  a  suitable  Medusa  to  metamorphose  into 
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the  appropriate  Bernini  or  sees  the  bust  as  emblem  of  masterly  touch  only  by  symbolically  discerning  Bernini's 
hand  by  virtue  of  the  Medusa's  mythic  conflict.   In  the  same  manner  that  the  artist  must  violate  the  real  in  order 
to  achieve  representation,  the  art  historian  who  seeks  to  describe  that  achievement— be  it  mythical  or  biographi- 
cal— is  forever  confounded  by  the  object  that  gives  shape  to  the  narrative.  To  what  extent  the  bust  of  the  Medusa 
finds  its  place  in  the  Bernini  narrative  seemingly  depends  on  the  projected  reflection  of  the  art  historian  whose 
desire  for  semantic  resolution  and  textual  clarity  stems  from  a  "love  of  things  seen"  yet  endlessly  finds  its  "centre 
in  things  invisible." 
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Order  and  Things: 

Comenius's  Orbis  Pictiis  and  Baroque  Representation 

Deborah  Kully 


If  we  are  free  to  adjust  our  concepts  of  things  to  the  forms  of  things  themselves,  why  should  we  not 
be  free  to  fit  language  to  the  more  exact  expression  of  more  exact  concepts? 


-Johann  Amos  Comenius,  The  Way  of  Light  (1668) 


1. 


Johann  Amos  Comenius  wrote  most  of  his  books  while  in  exile  for  his  resistance  to  the  Counter  Reformation.' 
The  famous  Orbis  Sensualium  Pictiis  (1657) — credited  as  the  first  picture  book — was  published  as  he  traveled 
across  Europe  as  were  important  earlier  works  such  as  the  Janua  Lingiiarum  (1632)  and  The  Great  Didactic 
(1637).-  While  the  Janua  Lingiiarum  translates  basic  concepts  and  words  from  Latin  into  a  given  vernacular. 
The  Great  Didactic  presents  Comenius's  philosophy  of  education.  The  former  was  an  important  experiment  for 
Comenius,  serving  as  a  testing  ground  for  a  pedagogy  aimed  at  finding  a  fit  between  words  and  things  as  well  as 
between  ideas  and  experience.  However,  it  is  the  Orbis  Pictiis  that  stands  as  the  fullest  realization  of  Comenius's 
ideas  about  education  in  a  practical  context. 

The  book  appeared  almost  two  centuries  after  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  made  possible  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  across  social  and  geographical  boundaries.'  Printmaking  was  itself  already  a  didactic  project,  as- 
sociated with  the  uniform  reception  of  texts.""  What  William  Ivins  has  called  the  "illustrated  informational  books 
of  the  late  fifteenth  century,"  which  described  scientific  discovery  and  travel  to  their  readers,  are  among  the  first 
of  such  undertakings;  these  brought  the  viewing  of  pictures  into  the  home  all  the  while  ensuring  their  consistent 
narration.^  Because  of  these  aspects,  the  print  medium  must  have  seemed  eminently  appropriate  for  a  project  like 
Comenius's  that  looked  to  education  as  a  means  of  making  universal  knowledge  accessible  to  all. 

Towards  these  ends,  the  printer  of  Comenius's  book  arranged  text  and  image  in  a  very  particular  manner;  instead 
of  simply  appending  a  caption  to  an  image  or  illustrating  written  words,  he  aimed  at  a  dialogue — complex  and 
variegated — between  the  two  registers."  Thus,  text  appears  within  the  picture  as  well  as  without.  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant precedents  for  this  can  be  found  in  Italian  engineering  prints  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  collapsed  to- 
gether the  two  registers  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  project  would  always  be  built  in  the  same  manner  and  that  the 
method  of  construction  would  remain  uniform.'  In  Comenius's  case,  however,  what  is  illustrated  is  not  an  edifice 
to  be  erected  but  the  things  and  experiences  of  everyday  life  whose  perusal  is  carefully  framed,  structured,  and 
controlled.  In  the  engineer's  case,  the  need  for  tight  management  and  strict  design  may  be  explained  by  practical 
concerns  ranging  from  preventing  structural  instability  to  offsetting  potential  damage.  This  is  far  different  from 
Comenius's  project,  which  sought  to  manage  not  architecture  in  the  making,  but  the  world  and  its  inhabitants. 
What,  we  are  left  to  wonder,  are  the  consequences  of  Comenius's  tightly  managed  world? 
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By  way  of  preliminary  answer,  we  might  begin  with  the  epigraph  of  the  Orhis  Picltis.  which  iini<s  the  picture 
book's  didactic  project  to  Genesis  (ii  19.  20):  "the  Lord  God  brought  unto  Adam  every  Beast  of  the  Field  and 
every  Fowl  of  the  Air,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them.  And  Adam  gave  Names  to  all  Cattle,  and  to  the  Fowl  of 
the  Air,  and  to  every  Beast  of  the  Field."  Eden  was  a  place  in  which  objects  had  their  names  assigned  to  them  by 
Adam,  and  the  relation  between  names  and  things  was.  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  completely  transparent.  The 
question,  for  Comenius,  seems  to  have  been  the  following:  how  could  men  expelled  from  Eden  possibly  under- 
stand objects  and  the  language  that  designated  them?  Comenius's  response  was  to  "guide"  those  alienated  from 
their  God  "thorow  All...  shew  thee  All...  Natne  thee  All,"  and  thereby  reestablish  the  ostensibly  lost  connection 
between  language,  representation,  and  objects.**  In  so  doing,  his  project  intervened  in  a  theoretical  debate  that,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  grappled  with  the  dream  of  a  universalized  nomenclature — what  Foucault  has  called  "the 
universe  folded  in  upon  itself" — and  by  extension,  with  the  problem  of  representation.'' 


Comenius,  along  with  British  empiricists  like  Francis  Bacon  and  the  theologian  and  philosopher  John  Wilkins, 
entered  into  this  theoretical  debate  between  1641  and  1668  by  means  of  a  series  of  pedagogical  experiments. 
These  were  spearheaded  by  the  Philosophical  Language  Movement,  which  was  founded  in  London  at  the  Royal 
Society  where  Samuel  Hartlib,  an  important  patron,  gathered  together  those  thinkers  interested  in  the  inven- 
tion of  an  alphabet  in  which  letters  had  a  "real  character."'"  The  group's  inauguration,  which  coincided  with 
Comenius's  move  to  London  in  1641,  culminated  in  the  publication  of  Wilkins's  Essay  Towards  a  Real  Character 
(1668).  The  latter  insisted  on  a  clear  connection  between  description  and  material  phenomena — a  coherent  rela- 
tionship between  language  and  object  that  ran  counter  to  Cartesian  views  on  the  impossibility  of  such  a  fit.  As 
Rene  Descartes  himself  put  it  in  a  letter  to  Marin  Mersenne  of  27  August  1639, 

one  cannot  provide  a  logical  definition  [of  something]  which  helps  us  to  know  its  nature.   I  believe 
the  same  about  many  other  things,  which  are  very  simple  and  are  known  naturally,  such  as  shape, 
size,  motion,  place,  time,  etc.,  so  that,  when  one  tries  to  define  these  things,  one  obscures  them  and 
confuses  oneself  For  example,  someone  who  walks  across  a  room  gives  a  better  explanation  of  what 
motion  is  than  someone  who  says  that  it  is  the  act  of  being  "in  potency."" 

For  Descartes,  language  obscures.  The  motion  of  "someone  who  walks  across  a  room"  is  obfuscated  by  expres- 
sions such  as  "being  in  potency"" — with  the  result  that  the  complexities  of  an  arbitrary  system  of  names  and  defi- 
nitions can  only  muddle  the  "nature"  of  lived  experience. 

Michel  Foucault"s  The  Order  of  Things  responds  directly  to  this  problem.  Grammar  systems,  in  his  account  of 
seventeenth-century  semantics,  are  "civilizing""  devices  by  which  man  can  presumably  understand  his  subjective 
encounter  with  nature  and  society,  master  his  environment,  and  communicate  with  others  in  a  socially  productive 
way.'-  Such  "civilizing""  devices  were  rigidly  conventionalized  and  ran  the  risk  of  controlling  and  homogenizing 
divergent  experiences.  Power  is  thus  introduced  by  Foucault  into  the  deductive  scheme  endorsed  by  Cartesian 
logic  in  which  language  necessarily  reduces  objects  to  their  lowest  common  denominator.  Difference  is  elimi- 
nated, and  objects,  once  subsumed  by  the  general  order  of  things,  are  standardized  by  a  semantic  system  that  de- 
liberately aims  to  eclipse  multiplicity  and  variability.   Language  then  steps  in  to  annihilate  the  object. 

British  empiricists  at  the  Royal  Society  took  a  radical  stand  against  the  Cartesian  endorsement  of  system  for 
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system's  sake.  Bacon,  for  one,  denigrated  Descartes's  classification  systems  as  "idols  of  the  human  mind""  and 
called  instead  for  a  process  of  inductive  logic  that  moved  from  the  physical  world  to  the  realm  of  general  rules." 
Induction,  he  explained,  worked  to  prioritize  a  sensory  and  experimental  assessment  of  things  before  proceeding 
to  the  realm  of  language,  communication,  and  universalization.   Yet  the  positions  taken  by  Descartes  and  Bacon 
are  not,  perhaps,  as  polarized  as  they  may  seem  at  first. 

In  the  modern  period,  much  has  been  made  of  the  potential  clash  of  inductive  and  deductive  approaches.  For  ex- 
ample, Carol  Armstrong,  among  others,  has  argued  for  the  nineteenth-century  positivist  elaboration  of  this  same 
clash  in  the  work  of  philosophers  like  Auguste  Comte.  Armstrong  explains  that  "induction  rests  on  and  requires 
deduction,  that  deduction  is  the  ground  of  induction,  that  any  a  posteriori  movement  between  facts  and  their  in- 
terpretation requires  an  a  priori  base  even  to  begin."'''  I  want  to  suggest  that  an  earlier  incarnation  of  this  fraught 
interdependence  emerged  in  Comenius's  work.  The  collision  of  method  and  experimentalism  sets  the  stage  for 
the  Orbis  Pictiis,  which  can  be  understood  as  an  exemplification  of  the  interference  universal  ordering  and  direct 
experience  produce  in  each  other's  ways  of  working.  If  Comenius's  project  seeks  to  negotiate,  as  I  will  argue,  be- 
tween deduction  and  induction,  it  does  so  by  attempting  simultaneously  to  endorse  an  abstract  system  of  names, 
grammars,  and  classifications  and  to  legitimate  tangible  specificities. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  pedagogy  was  the  ideal  ground  from  v\hich  to  test  the  validity  of  the  positions  of- 
fered by  these  competing  schools  of  thought.  Comenius"s  experiment  ran  something  like  this;  the  child,  con- 
ceived of  as  a  blank  slate,  encounters  both  the  natural  and  represented  worlds,  which  are  inevitably  misaligned. 
The  Orbis  Pictus  sought  their  realignment  in  order  to  ensure  that  neither  the  real  nor  language  was  sacrificed. 
With  the  child's  direct  experience  ostensibly  protected,  the  aim  was  to  integrate  him  into  the  communicative  sys- 
tems through  which  his  experience  could  best  be  expressed  and  understood  by  others.  Hence,  the  Orbis  Pictus 
emphasizes  so-called  Pansophy,  the  universal  laws  revealing  the  harmony  in  all,  and  Panglottia,  the  appropriate 
language  in  which  to  convey  such  laws."  Comenius's  collapse  of  experience  and  method  prompts  a  number  of 
questions:  can  the  universal  impose  order  while  still  acknowledging  the  individual's  direct  experiences?  And,  by 
the  same  token,  does  subjectivity  leave  room  for  mutual  understanding  in  language? 

In  order  to  study  this  unexpected  coupling  of  concepts  like  the  subjective  and  the  universal,  experience  and 
language,  and  induction  and  deduction  in  the  Orbis  Picius,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  its  theological  and  philo- 
sophical context.  Comenius,  along  with  fellow  members  of  the  Philosophical  Language  Movement,  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-1648).   A  territorial  drama  whose  onset  in  Eastern  Europe  stemmed 
from  skirmishes  between  Catholics  and  Calvinists  in  Bohemia,  this  very  long  war  came  to  involve  most  of  the 
European  continent.  The  religious  and  political  stakes,  which  were  driven  by  continual  conflict  between  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  Lutherans  (in  Germany.  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands)  as  well  as  the  Hapsburg 
threat  to  French  interests,  were  resolved  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Comenius  and  his  colleagues  found 
themselves  caught  between  their  Protestant  beliefs  and  a  desire  to  assuage  the  Catholic  opposition  in  order  to 
maintain  the  tenuous  peace  brokered  in  1648.   Key  to  this  particular  group's  experience  of  these  years  was  the 
tension  surrounding  Catholic  sacraments  such  as  the  Eucharist  (the  raising  and  consuming  of  the  host),  which 
honors  the  forsaking  of  Christ's  mortal  body  for  the  redemption  of  man.   At  the  heart  of  the  conflict  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  world  views  was  a  markedly  different  understanding  of  the  ritual's  symbolic  meaning  and 
mechanisms."' 

Following  Catholic  dogma,  the  host  is  Christ's  body  (his  actual  flesh  and  blood)  and  the  Eucharist,  an  act  engi- 
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neered  by  Him;  the  divine  (the  body  of  Christ,  the  presence  of  God)  resides  in  an  actual  object  from  the  world 
(the  host,  this  rite) — and  the  relationship  between  the  two  requires  no  mediation  whatsoever.  This,  in  other 
words,  is  induction  at  work:  the  host  does  not  symbolize  Christ  so  much  as  it  makes  Him  manifest,  each  con- 
gregation member  accessing  or,  more  to  the  point,  inducing  the  Holy  presence  during  ritualized  consumption. 
For  Catholics,  then,  the  direct  experience  of  Christ's  body  in  the  host  becomes  a  universal  truth,  ahistorical  and 
independent  of  linguistic  and  cultural  variables.  By  contrast,  Protestant  Reformers  foregrounded  the  problem 
of  language  and  symbolic  representation  where  Chrisfs  presence  in  the  host  was  concerned.  They  argued  that 
the  sacrament  was  ultimately  a  performative  act  undertaken  by  a  congregation  whose  faith  sat  between  signifier 
(host)  and  signified  (Christ's  body).  Thus  they  insisted  on  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  bread  and  wine  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  rites,  signs,  and  words,  on  the  other.  This  splitting  apart  of  signifier  and  signified,  reinforced  by 
an  insistence  on  the  representational  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  introduced  the  idea  of  mediation  into  the  workings 
of  faith  and  thereby  brought  to  light  the  problem  of  representation  itself  Catholic  induction,  it  can  be  argued, 
was  necessarily  transformed  by  Reformers  into  a  form  of  deduction;  to  their  minds,  the  system  of  faith,  and  its 
pronouncements  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  host,  was  one  that  left  signifier  and  signified,  language 
and  experience,  irrevocably  distinct — and  it  was  only  the  congregation's  ritualized  leap  of  faith  that  made  Christ 
appear.'' 

Not  surprisingly,  it  was  also  during  this  period  that  the  Philosophical  Language  Movement  grappled  with  pro- 
cesses of  signification.  Its  members  sought  out  a  universal  language  (somewhat  akin  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
Catholic  belief  system),  whose  "real  character"  would  close  the  gap  between  words  and  the  things  and  events  they 
denoted.  Ideally,  language  would  have  only  one  word  for  each  thing — and  so  would  eradicate  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween subjective  experience  and  generalized  discourse.  If  the  Reform  movement  acknowledged  the  leap  of  faith 
in  the  adherence  of  representations  to  the  phenomena  they  described  (in  their  case,  the  host  to  Christ's  presence), 
the  Counter  Reformation  and  the  Philosophical  Language  Movement  believed,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  structures 
of  representation  (the  host  and  language  respectively)  emerged  directly  and  truthfully  from  the  world.  To  put  it 
another  way:  where  processes  of  signification  were  concerned,  the  Reformation  and  the  Philosophical  Language 
Movement  were  curiously  at  odds.  This  left  someone  like  Comenius,  who  belonged  to  both,  in  an  altogether  dif- 
ficult position — a  position  whose  ramifications  conspicuously  surfaced  in  the  unexpected  pairing  of  induction  and 
deduction,  of  contingent  experience  and  universal  system,  to  be  detected  in  the  Orhis  Piclus. 

In  order  to  address  such  an  unexpected  pairing,  it  is  helpful  to  turn  to  the  description,  in  Foucault's  The  Order  of 
Things,  of  the  historical  transition  from  a  so-called  ternary  system  of  representation  to  a  binary  one.'*  Foucault 
explains  that  the  ternary  system,  which  reached  its  apogee  during  the  Renaissance,  was  based  on  a  process  of 
signification  whereby  objects  were  composed  of  a  significant,  a  signified,  and  their  conjuncture.   In  other  words, 
Foucault  is  arguing  for  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  a  material  object  (such  as  a  table  or  the  host)  was  integral  to 
the  word  or  concept  (such  as  table  or  Christ)  that  identified  it — and  thus  things  were  indistinguishable  from  their 
names.   It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  signs  were  "lodged"  no  longer  in  things  but  in  systems  of  represen- 
tation: 

[Sjigns  are  now  set  free  from  that  teeming  world  throughout  which  the  Renaissance  had  distributed 
them.  They  are  lodged  henceforth  within  the  confines  of  representation,  in  the  interstices  of  ideas,  in 
that  narrow  space  in  which  they  interact  with  themselves  in  a  perpetual  state  of  decomposition  and 
recomposition.  As  for  similitude,  it  is  now  a  spent  force,  outside  of  the  realm  of  knowledge." 
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"[Signs]  lodged  henceforth  within  the  confines  of  representation":  the  binary  system  Foucault  is  describing  as 
emerging  in  the  Baroque  period  rests  on  representation's  newfound  capacity  to  tatce  the  place  of  similitude — to 
mark  a  new  distance  between  things  and  language  that  severs  direct  experience  from  its  expression.   Such  a  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  heighten  the  urgency  of  the  promise  made  by  the  Orhis  Rictus  to  "guide  thee  thorow  All... 
shew  thee  All. . .  Name  thee  All."'" 

Guide.'  the  systems  that  order  the  descriptions  of  things  apprehended  in  the  world.  Show:  things  themselves. 
Name:  the  systems  of  description  newly  conjoined  through  representation  with  things  themselves.   In  view  of  this 
agenda  that  takes  its  reader  to  school  by  guiding,  showing,  and  naming,  the  next  sections  of  this  essay  will  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  structure  of  the  Orhis  Piclits  by  means  of  Foucault's  paradigm — that  is.  by  means  of  the 
historical  shift  he  describes  from  a  ternary  to  binary  system,  from  faithful  similitude  to  abstract  representation 
(in  language  and  image).  The  following  pages  set  out  to  discover  the  extent — and  limits — of  Foucault's  useful- 
ness for  interpreting  a  text  that  struggles  with  the  semantic  alignment  of  representation  and  experience. 


The  Orbis  Picliis  opens  and  closes  with  plates  dedicated  to  the  art  of  deduction  and  its  role  in  Comenius's  peda- 
gogy. Entitled  "Invitation"  and  "The  Close."  the  first  and  last  plates  repeat  the  same  image.  In  its  role  as  first 
plate,  the  image  shows  a  child  (the  Pupil)  looking  up  at  a  man  (the  Master)  who  points  to  the  world  and  thereby 
announces  the  journey  they  are  about  to  undertake  through  a  landscape  whose  background  is  defined  by  a  small 
town  (Fig.  1).  With  God's  help,  the  Master  lays  out  his  lesson  plan:  "Before  all  things,  thou  oughtest  to  learn 
the  plain  sounds,  of  which  man's  speech  consisteth.   Which  living  creatures  know  how  to  make,  and  thy  Tongue 
knoweth  how  to  imitate,  and  thy  hand  can  picture  out.  Afterwards,  we  will  go  into  the  world,  and  we  will  view 
all  things."-'   In  this  order  of  pedagogy,  the  Pupil  will  first  learn  conventions  for  speaking,  imitating,  and  pic- 
turing. Once  these  conventions  have  been  mastered,  the  Pupil  is  prepared  to  "go  into  the  world"  and  "view  all 
things." 

While  the  last  plate  reiterates  the  first,  it  now  suggests  the  parting  of  Master  and  Pupil:  "Thus  thou  hast  seen  in 
short,  all  things  that  can  be  shewed,  and  hast  learned  the  chief  Words  of  the  English  and  Latin  Tongue.  Go  on 
now  and  read  other  good  Books  diligently,  and  thou  shalt  become  learned,  wise,  and  godly."--  Presumably  af- 
ter the  journey,  the  Pupil  will  return  to  language  and  "read  diligently."  The  experienced  world  of  things  is  here 
neatly  bracketed  by  language  at  its  beginning  and  end.  And  if  the  student  is  permitted  to  explore  other  modes 
of  pedagogy,  induction  for  instance,  its  practice  will  be  confined  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  deductive  brackets 
strategically  positioned  at  the  book's  opening  and  closing. 

As  the  structure  of  the  book  makes  clear,  the  carefully  choreographed  relationship  between  deductive  and  induc- 
tive modes  of  pedagogy  established  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion  also  orders  the  sequence  of  plates;  the 
plates  move  from  the  Christian  belief  system — God,  heaven,  and  world — organizing  life  on  earth  to  descriptions 
of  the  natural  world  and  daily  life  to  moral  ideals  (ethics,  prudence,  judgement,  or  diligence).  This  sequential  di- 
vision of  the  Pupil's  extra-worldly  and  worldly  encounters  into  systems,  things,  and  ideals  may  be  described  first 
as  a  deduction  in  which  things  are  initially  defined  through  and  by  the  Christian  system  to  which  they  belong, 
then  as  an  induction  in  which  the  observation  of  daily  life  leads  to  abstract  moral  values. 

Accordingly,  in  the  book's  first  group  of  plates  ("God,"  "The  Heaven,"  and  "The  World"),  each  of  which  is 
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The  World 


ro 


Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus, 

A  World  of  Things  Obvious   to  the 
Senses  drawn  in  Pictures. 


Invitation, 


The  Af astir  an,/  the  Boy. 

M.  pome,  Boy,  learn  to 
.  be  wise. 

P.  What  doth  this  moan, 
to  be  wise  ? 

M.  To  understand  right- 


M agister  Cr  Puer. 

M.  Wcni,  Pucr,  disce  sa- 
pcrc. 
P.  Quid  hocest,  5<j/frf/ 

M.  Intclligerc  rcctc, 


Figure  I.  "Iin  italion.  "  J. A.  Comenius,  The  Orbis  Pictus.  ed.  by 
C.W.  Bardcen  and  trans,  by  Charles  Hoole  (1887),  1. 


The  Heaven,  i 


Citluin,  1. 


Figure  2.  "The  World,"  J. A.  Comenius,  The 
Orbis  Pictus,  ed.  by  C.W.  Bardeen  and  trans, 
by  Charles  Hoole  (1887),  6. 


<i) 

God                                 11.                                Deus. 

^^ 

1^ 

God  is  of  himself  from 

Deus  est   ex  scipso.  ab 

everlasting  to  everlasting. 

a;tcrno  in  aitcrnum. 

A    most    perfect    and   a 

Perfectissimum  Sibeatis- 

most  blessed  Being- 

simum  Ens. 

In  his  Eiieint  Spiritual, 

Etsenlid  Spiritii3hs& 

and  One, 

uniis. 

In  \\\%  PersOHalit\\t\\xG^. 

iTf/ojCan'Trinus. 

In  his  lV,n,   Iloiy.  Just, 

I'liluntale,  Sanctus,  Just- 

Merciful and  True. 

us,  Clemens,  Verax. 

In  his  Powtr  very  great. 

PotenhA  maximus. 

In    his     Goodness,    very 

,fl(7n»"to/^0ptimus. 

good. 

In  his  lyisdom,  unnicas- 

Safnentid,  immensus. 

urable. 

Lux  inacccssa; 

A  Zt;;^^/ inaccessible; 

&  tamcn  omnia  in  omni- 

and yet  all  in  all. 

bus. 

Every    where,    and    no 

Ubique&  nullibi. 

where. 

Figure  3.  "God,"  J. A.  Comenius,  The  Orbis 
Pictus,  ed.  by  C.W.  Bardeen  and  trans,  by 
Charles  Hoole  (1887),  5. 
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presented  in  a  circular  frame,  the  Master  introduces  the  Christian  system  as  a  guide  with  which  the  Pupil  can 
understand  the  order  of  things  he  will  encounter  on  their  journey.   Word  and  image  thus  establish  the  inventory 
that  the  rest  of  the  text  will  go  on  to  detail  and  the  hierarchy  that  organizes  it.   A  plate  like  "The  World,"  for  ex- 
ample, which  stratifies  stars,  clouds,  birds,  water,  beasts,  and  men,  is  reiterated  by  the  descriptive  list  below  it 
(Fig.  2).   Here,  Comenius  concludes:  "Thus  the  greatest  Bodies  of  the  World,  the  four  Elements,  are  full  of  their 
own  Inhabitants."''  The  order  of  things,  then,  is  set  into  play  visually  and  te.xtually  by  an  insistence  that  the 
different  species  inhabit  distinct  strata,  and  that  these  strata  have  a  hierarchical  relationship  to  each  other  (e.g. 
land  and  water  are  below  sky).  Only  with  this  kind  of  buffer  in  place  can  the  Master  then  slmu-  the  Pupil,  in  the 
book's  second  group  of  plates,  plants,  beasts,  and  man.  These  pages  picture  the  elements,  plants,  living  creatures, 
man.  his  body,  his  occupations,  his  environment,  his  achievements,  and  his  learning.  Their  showing,  however, 
is  not  neutral;  the  order  of  their  presentation  is  always  shaped  by  the  system  to  which  they  belong  ("God."  "The 
Heaven."  and  "The  World").  The  last  group  of  plates,  which  turns  to  a  set  of  moral  values,  is  composed  of  ele- 
ments found  in  the  book's  previous  sections.  This  is  where  the  Master  is  faced  with  the  daunting  task  of  teach- 
ing abstract  ideas  to  his  Pupil — and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  uses  the  words  and  images  that  the  rest  of  the  book  has 
established,  combining  them  in  new  ways  to  present  what  are  utterly  intangible  concepts  like  "Temperance"  and 
"Fortitude."  As  we  shall  see,  Comenius  attempts  in  this  last  section  to  make  our  understanding  of  these  concepts 
as  universal  as  our  apprehension  of  such  things  as  flowers  and,  in  the  process,  to  make  naming — through  word 
and  image — more  closely  related  to  the  things  it  aims  to  describe. 

This  oscillation  between  deduction  and  induction,  it  will  be  argued,  is  also  accompanied  by  an  oscillation  be- 
tween what  Foucault  calls  binary  representation  and  ternary  similitude.  That  is  to  say.  Comenius's  God-World- 
Heaven  system,  in  which  preexisting  abstract  symbols  like  "God"  are  free  of  attachment  to  concrete  things,  is 
later  followed  up  by  the  naming  of  values  whose  representation  is  composed  of  the  images  and  words  for  concrete 
things  that  the  Pupil  has  just  seen  and  learned. 


To  picture  "God"  is  no  simple  task  and  this  is  what  Comenius  sets  out  to  do  in  the  first  set  of  plates  devoted  to 
guiding  (Fig.  3).   Without  any  clear  referent  in  the  world  of  things,  the  divine  is  imagined  differently  by  all  reli- 
gious and  cultural  groups.  Conjoining  Christian.  Jewish.  Muslim,  and  pagan  symbols.  Comenius's  God  aims  to 
speak  across  religious  and  cultural  divides.   Pagan  circles,  stars,  light,  and  signs  of  infinity  surround  Christian 
representations  of  the  Trinity,  and  Hebrew  letters  spelling  out  the  name  of  God  and  thanks.   Muslim  stipulations 
that  religious  description  rely  on  the  language  of  abstraction  as  opposed  to  that  of  resemblance  are  also  respected. 

The  plate  dedicated  to  God  is  unique  in  Comenius's  book  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  whose  picture  does  not  con- 
tain numbers  linking  its  elements  to  a  text  running  beneath  or  beside  it.  Even  the  other  prefatory  plates  of  "The 
Heaven"  and  "The  World"  are  designed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  In  the  case  of  God, 
though,  word  and  image  run  in  parallel  lines  that  never  intersect.  Unlike  representations  of  birds,  for  instance, 
with  their  stable  and  shared  signifieds  in  the  natural  world.  God  has  no  such  natural  reference  point,  leaving  his 
image  vulnerable  to  flights  of  subjective  fancy.  Natural  things,  by  contrast,  set  into  play  a  kind  of  hierarchy  be- 
tween image  and  word;  by  this  I  mean  that  images  of  nature  bear  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  things  they  de- 
scribe while  words  do  not.  In  the  representation  of  God,  however,  neither  images  nor  words  have  the  benefit  of  a 
mimetic  connection  to  the  signified  deity.  This  puts  the  latter  plate  in  a  unique  position,  for  here  word  and  image 
are  equally  inadequate  to  the  task  at  hand.  If  God  comes  before  the  image  and  word  hierarchy,  then  it  follows  that 
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the  plate  dedicated  to  His  presentation  cannot  cross-reference  a  more  primary  image  with  a  narrative  text. 

This  plate  is  exceptional  in  another  important  way  as  well.  The  phrase  "a  Light  inaccessible;  and  yet  ail  in 
all,"  which  appears  in  the  text  below  the  image,  describes  the  mechanics  and  meaning  ofthe  concentric  circles 
emanating  out  from  Christian  and  Jewish  symbols  to  become  rays  of  light  cast  on  "all."  Terms  like  "Being," 
"Essence,"  "Personality,"  "Will,"  "Power,"  "Goodness,"  and  "Wisdom"  introduced  here  resonate  throughout  the 
rest  ofthe  book,  reappearing  in  countless  other  plates  such  as  "Patience,"  "Humanity,"  and  "Society  Betwixt  Man 
and  Wife."  In  Comenius's  view  ofthe  world,  God  and  his  image  inaugurate  a  system  from  which  everything 
else  is  necessarily  deduced — and  the  imaging  of  this  foundational  principle,  furthermore,  exemplifies  Foucault's 
binary  system  at  work.   Signifier  and  signified  touch  at  absolutely  no  point,  with  abstraction  signaling  the  way  in 
which  representation  marks  a  ilishincc  from  and  not  a  fit  with  the  object  that  lies  at  its  source. 

Yet  despite  the  emphasis  on  deduction,  abstraction,  and  world  orders  with  which  the  book  begins,  it  is  in  the 
second  group  of  plates — those  in  which  the  Master  takes  the  Pupil  "into  the  world"  to  "view  all  things" — that  we 
begin  to  detect  inductive  processes  at  work.  Consider  the  plate  entitled  "Serpents  and  Creeping  Things"  (Fig.  4). 
Here  we  see  a  landscape  populated  by  snakes  and  lizards  with  mountains  and  a  forest  in  the  background  as  well 
as  a  house  on  the  right  hand  side  that  is  cut  off  by  the  frame.  In  contrast  to  the  image  of  God,  the  representation 
ofthe  reptilian  world  depends  as  much  as  it  can  on  a  language  of  imagined  resemblance.  Viper,  salamander,  and 
lizard  are  meant  to  look  like  the  things  they  point  to.  Moreover,  as  much  as  these  pictures  (of  dragons  in  par- 
ticular) are  based  on  conventionalized  understandings  developed  in  fairy-tales  and  other  myths,  they  still  refer  to 
things  believed  to  exist  in  the  world.  Another  important  distinction  between  this  plate  and  the  plate  describing 
God  is  its  relationship  to  the  text.  Text  and  image  are  cross-referenced  here  by  means  of  a  set  of  numbers  that  ap- 
pear in  both.  The  reader's  motion  back  and  forth  between  the  image  and  the  list  that  accompanies  it  forecasts  the 
conjuncture  between  significant  (the  word  and  image  describing  a  viper)  and  signified  (the  viper  the  word  and  im- 
age point  to)  described  by  Foucault's  ternary  system;  that  is  to  say,  representation  rests  on  resemblance  and  thus 
things  speak  their  names. 

That  name,  "Serpents  and  Creeping  Things,"  appears  above  and  below  the  image  in  Latin  and  the  vernacular 
respectively — and  inevitably  affects  our  understanding  ofthe  image.  The  terms  carry  with  them  a  set  of  precon- 
ceptions: about  the  primitive,  the  fantastical,  and  the  world  before  man.  The  image,  in  turn,  is  configured  to  sup- 
port and  elaborate  just  such  a  reading.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  on  one  side,  a  primordial  mountainous  scene, 
horizontal  in  feel,  replete  with  water  and  "great  stones"  in  which  snakes,  adders,  and  vipers  "creep  by  winding 
themselves"  and  "killeth  with  breath  ...  and  poysonous  tail";  on  the  other  side  (and  this  is  left  unmentioned  in  the 
text),  a  house  whose  vertical  fa(;ade  earmarks  the  presence  of  man. '^  Rough/civilized,  horizontal/vertical,  beast/ 
man:  these  binaries  structure  our  apprehension  ofthe  image,  making  of  serpents  and  creeping  things  an  object- 
lesson,  and  it  is  here  that  we  can  begin  to  detect  induction  at  work.   That  is  to  say,  the  composition  of  things  in  the 
image  suggests  a  world  order  (a  system  of  relationships  or  hierarchies);  the  opposition  of  rough  and  civilized  puts 
into  place  a  set  of  values  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the  next  group  of  plates  devoted  to  moral  ideals.  Reinforcing  this 
turn  towards  induction,  words  under  the  image  detail  what  is  pictured,  specifying  location  in  the  world  and  posi- 
tion in  the  order  of  things.  "The  water-snake  in  the  water,"  "The  boa  in  Houses":  the  locales  inhabited  by  reptiles 
point  to  other  plates  ("The  Water"  and  "A  House"),  and  we  thereby  move  from  specific  things  (water-snakes  and 
boas)  to  their  environments  (water  and  houses). 

Following  the  lead  ofthe  images  in  the  second  group  of  plates,  the  culmination  ofthe  Oihis  Piclii.s  is  the  repre- 
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(i?) 


The  7y-g4T,  3. 
the  cruellest  of  all. 

The  Shaggy  /Jear,  4. 

The  ravenous  /(•>//",  5. 

Thequicksightcd  Ounce, 
6.     The  taylcd  /".\,  7. 
the  f:rafiiest  of  all. 

The  Jledge-ftoa:.  S. 
is  prickly. 

The  Badger,  9, 
delightcth  in  holes. 


Tygris,  3. 
immanissima  omnium. 

Villosus  Ursus.  4. 

Rapax  Lupui,  5. 

Lynx,  6,  visa  pollens, 

CaudaLa  Vulpes,  7. 
astiitisslma  omnium^ 

Erinaeeus^  8, 
est  oculeatus. 

Mtlh,  9. 
gaudet  latebns. 


XXXI. 

Scrpcnis  and  Creeping  things. 


K  SiaArs  creep 

by  winding  themselves; 

The  ^.l/tr.  I. 
ID  the  wood ; 

The  IVafiT-snul-t,  2. 
ID  the  water; 

The  i'l/rr.  3. 
amongst  great  stones. 


Serpenics  &   Rcptilia. 


Afigiiii  rcpunt 
sinuando  se; 

Coluber,  I. 
in  Sylvii; 

Natrix,  (hydra)  : 
in  Aqua; 

P'ipcra,  3. 
in  saxis; 


Figure  4.  "Serpents  and  Creeping  Things,"  J. A. 
Comenius,  The  Orhis  Picius,  ed.  by  C.W.  Bardeen  and 
trans,  by  Charles  Hoole(I887),  37. 


r  '47; 

Liberality.                     CXVII.                     Liberalitas. 

!<;^a;S^r^  "*^^^^SJiteQgC 

•n|i^hMaBk  ^__ilJ[r*'*^T'^^'"^"—  ^— 

H?J^^^^lX\^g'^^^    ri_ 

jr^^^     i^^kg  4^      ~^" — ' 

^j^^^MmMc^ftA 

"^^^^nd^^^^l 

i^l^^^^HC^^^^^^^S^£J 

^^^™*""^^^^^^v 

/./ 

fiaiity.    1. 

Ltbcralttai.  1. 

keepeth  a  mean  about 

servai  mudum  circa 

Jii{)ies,  which  she  honestlv 

Divitias,  quas  honest* 

seckcih.  that  she  may  have 

quacrit  ut  habeat 

somewhat    to    bestow    on 

quod  largiatur 

them  that  want,  2. 

Egenis,  2. 

She  (loathtlh,  3. 

Hos  vest//,  3. 

nourhhelh,  4. 

itutrii.  4. 

and  enrie/iet/i,  5. 

f///*//.  5. 

these  with  a  c/iear/ul  coun- 

Vultu  hilari,  6. 

ienance,  6. 

and  a  ivirtged  hand,  7. 

&  Afanu  alatd,  7. 

She    submittcih    her 

Subjicil 

wealth,  8.  to  her  self,  not 

<'/"<  8.  sibi,  Don 

herself  to  it,  as  the  covet- 

se iilis,  ui  Avarus^  9, 

ous  man.  9.  doth,  who  hath, 

qui  habet. 

that  he  may  have,  and  is 

ut  habeat,  & 

not  the  Owrur, 

non  est  Possessor 

but  the  AV/^r  of  hisgoods, 

sed  Custos  bonorum  suor- 

and  being  unsatiable. 

um,  &  insatiabilis. 

always  scrapeth  together,  10. 

semper  corradii,  lo. 

with  his  Nails. 

Unguibussuis. 

Figure  5.  "Liberality,"  J. A.  Comenius,  The  Orbis 
Picrtis,  ed.  by  C.W.  Bardeen  and  trans,  by  Charles 
Hoole{1887).  147. 
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sentation  of  the  values  and  abstract  ideals  governing  man's  relationship  to  the  natural  world  and  other  men — and 
the  last  group  of  plates  grapples  with  this  challenge.  The  plate  entitled  ""Liberality"  is  typical  of  those  devoted 
to  the  description  of  qualities,  which,  like  God,  are  without  referents  in  the  natural  world  (Fig.  5).   Here  we  see  a 
large  woman  surrounded  by  other  smaller  figures  in  a  landscape.  The  assembly  of  so  many  figures  in  one  land- 
scape already  indicates  to  us  that  the  idea  being  described  has  something  to  do  with  man's  relationship  to  other 
men.  In  this  sense,  it  is  similar  to  the  plates  devoted  to  ""The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,"  ""The  Society  betwixt  Parents 
and  Children,"  '"The  Society  betwixt  Masters  and  Servants,"  and  "Regal  Majesty."  Unlike  these  other  plates, 
however,  which  use  a  single  scale  for  all  of  the  figures  pictured,  here  one  figure  is  three  times  larger  than  all  of 
the  others.  The  tatter's  size  and  the  captions  tell  us  that  she  personifies  Liberality,  and  her  particular  attitude 
towards  wealth  (symbolized  throughout  the  image  by  coins)  is  contrasted  with  what  is  identified  as  "the  covet- 
ous man"  foraging  in  the  forest  on  the  left  side  of  the  landscape,  "the  prodigal"  (just  to  the  right  of  Liberality) 
proudly  and  carelessly  dropping  precious  coins  on  the  ground,  and  "want"  extending  his  empty  hat  to  Liberality. 
Liberality  herself  wears  a  benevolent  expression  as  she  lets  coins  fall  into  the  hat  "want"  extends  in  her  direc- 
tion. The  attitude  towards  wealth  being  exalted  here  is  further  described  by  the  surrounding  objects.  The  chest 
on  which  Liberality's  left  foot  rests  and  the  luxurious  fabrics  draped  across  her  body  together  suggest  that  she  is 
someone  who  cares  about  material  possessions  while  her  winged  hand  symbolizes  an  angelic  or  generous  nature. 

What  Conienius  attempts  to  do  here  is  rather  astounding.   Relying  only  on  the  inventory  of  things  shown  and 
named  earlier  in  the  book,  he  sets  out  to  describe  for  his  Pupil  the  proper  and  necessary  relationships  among 
them.  The  figures,  plants,  and  coins  represented  in  earlier  plates  are  now  related  to  each  other;  for  instance,  man 
(woman  here)  ""cloaketh.  nourisheth.  enrieheth.  these  [other  beings  and  his  environment]  with  a  chearful  coun- 
tenance, and  a  winged  hand."-*  What  this  suggests  is  that  abstract  qualities  like  Liberality  are  composed  out  of 
and  induced  from  the  things  in  the  second  part  of  the  Orhis  Piciiis — man.  animals,  and  plants — initially  deduced 
from  the  God-World-Heaven  system.  That  Liberality  ""keepeth  a  mean  about  Riches,  which  she  honestly  seeketh, 
that  she  may  ha\e  somev\hat  to  bestov\  n  on  them  that  want"  is  a  complex  idea  that  Conienius  wants  to  communi- 
cate by  using  previously  described  things.-" 

Yet  somehow  the  whole — the  concept  of  "Liberality" — exceeds  its  parts  (those  previously  described  things). 
Man,  woman,  coins,  and  a  forest  do  not  simply  inhabit  the  same  frame  here,  for  something  else  is  at  work;  that  is, 
a  rule  of  social  conduct.  Man  and  woman  are  meant  to  relate  to  nature,  money,  and  each  other  in  a  very  particular 
manner;  charitable  but  not  wanton,  generous  but  not  careless,  careful  but  not  miserly.   In  the  plate  ""Serpents  and 
Creeping  things,"  we  discern  a  set  of  preconceptions  about  the  world — the  opposition  of  rough  and  civilized,  for 
instance — in  the  image's  composition.  The  process  of  the  induction  of  ""Liberality"  from  a  sustained  study  of  its 
parts  is  also  inevitably  affected  by  a  set  of  organizational  biases — the  Christian  belief  system — that  run  from  the 
book's  opening  plates  all  the  way  through  to  its  conclusion.  This  system,  then,  shapes  not  only  the  representa- 
tion of  a  woman  or  coins,  but  also  the  relationship  between  them.  Induction  can  never  be  rid  of  deduction,  and 
experience  can  never  isolate  itself  from  the  realm  of  language  and  universality.  Yet  still  there  is  the  hope  on 
Comenius's  part  that  complex  moral  ideals  might — at  least  in  part — be  rooted  in  the  experienced  world  rather 
than  in  language,  that  a  shred  or  trace  of  the  conjuncture  of  significant  and  signified  characterizing  Foucault's  ter- 
nary system  might  surface  despite  the  efficiency  of  a  binary  representation  in  which  systems  of  description  have 
completely  taken  over  the  experienced  world.   Hence  a  last  question  remains:  without  the  first  three  plates  of  the 
Orbis  Piclus  in  place,  would  an  idea  like  ""Liberality"  be  comprehensible  at  all? 
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The  answer  to  this  question  remains  unclear.  In  the  Orhis  Picitis.  the  Pupil  is  given  little  access  to  induction, 
ternary  similitude,  and  the  direct  experience  of  the  world  they  promise.  In  fact,  even  the  book's  second  group 
of  plates — the  so-called  things  which  speak  their  names — are  buffered  at  their  beginning  and  end  by  pictures 
and  words  only  arbitrarily  connected  to  referents  (the  book's  first  and  third  groups  of  plates).  The  Pupil  thus 
encounters  the  possibility  of  a  world  unprocessed  by  representation  only  to  meet  the  orders  that  be  at  every  turn. 
If  deduction  and  induction,  and  binary  representation  and  ternary  similitude  can  be  seen  to  be  engaged  in  some 
manner  of  a  struggle  in  the  Orhis  Piciiis.  it  is  one  in  which  the  decks  are  already  stacked,  so  to  speak,  in  favor  of 
deduction,  binary  representation,  and  the  status  quo. 

Given  Comenius's  historical  context,  neither  the  Orhis  Picliis's  simultaneous  avowal  of  representation  and  ex- 
perience nor  the  particulars  of  the  relationship  it  forges  between  them  is  surprising.  Comenius's  exposure  to 
the  Reformation,  the  Philosophical  Language  Movement,  and  their  conflicting  notions  of  signification  helps  to 
explain  his  own  contradictory  position  with  regards  to  representation.  While  Reformers  accepted  representation 
as  a  given,  those  who  ascribed  to  the  Philosophical  Language  Movement  hoped  that  things  might  again  speak 
their  names  without  the  interference  of  the  system  of  language.  If  the  former  admitted  that  language  and  systems 
of  representation  more  generally  necessarily  mediated  mutual  understanding  (in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  Congregation's  agreement  about  Christ's  presence  rather  than  his  actual  presence  is  at  stake),  the  latter  be- 
lieved that  this  common  ground  could  be  reached  through  a  simple  and  direct  engagement  with  things  that  would 
speak  their  names  in  the  same  way  to  everyone  and  hence  define  a  universal  language.  For  Reformers,  language 
enabled  experience — faith  allowed  all  worshippers  to  encounter  Christ's  presence  or  something  close  to  it.  For 
members  of  the  Philosophical  Language  Movement,  the  experience  of  things  speaking  their  names — and  doing  so 
consistently — became  universal  language,  and  hence,  faith  in  God's  ubiquitous  presence. 

If  Comenius  and  his  Orhis  Piciiis  were  influenced  by  both  of  these  agendas — an  investment  in  language  and  a 
foregrounding  of  experience — his  project  stipulated  that  language  contain  experience.  The  very  structure  of  the 
book  speaks  to  this;  the  three  sets  of  plates  point  up.  each  in  turn,  binary  representation,  then  ternary  similitude, 
then  binary  representation  once  more  only  to  ensure  that  experience  is  kept  in  check  by  language.  The  Pupil  is 
given  a  system  within  which  to  position  direct  encounters,  and  potentially  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  world 
are  thereby  prevented  from  disturbing  mutual  understanding  and  order.   Hence  when  the  Pupil  is  given  the  chance 
to  "go  out  into  the  world  and  view  all  things,"  it  is  only  once  language  has  been  established  to  offset  the  threat  of 
difference  and  subjectivity.  Perhaps  this  was  among  the  lessons  learned  by  Comenius  during  decades  of  religious 
warfare;  only  from  the  safe  confines  of  a  well-defined  and  widely  accepted  system  of  representation  was  unguid- 
ed  exploration  possible.  Induction,  we  learn  as  Comenius's  Pupil,  is  a  dangerous  practice  without  the  framework 
of  deduction. 

According  to  Foucault,  Baroque  representation  eclipsed  the  dangerous  possibility  that  experience  might  overtake 
language.  The  binary  paradigm  he  describes  as  being  inaugurated  during  this  period  finally  separated  the  world 
from  its  description,  rendering  the  connections  between  things  and  the  words  used  to  describe  them  completely 
arbitrary.  Once  things  and  their  representations  were  utterly  divorced  from  each  other,  the  former  was  rendered 
passive  while  the  latter  grew  more  powerful.  Experience  was  thenceforth  no  longer  situated  in  a  pure  and  un- 
disturbed realm,  preceded  as  it  was  by  a  language  that  overpowered  and  universalized  it.  After  this  shift,  to 
Foucault's  mind,  the  ternary  system  and  its  prioritization  of  experience  over  representation  became  a  historical 
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relic. 

Comenius's  Orbis  Pictus  potentially  represents  an  exception  to  Foucault's  model  of  irreconcilable  binary  and 
ternary  systems.  To  be  sure.  Comeniiis  looked  to  the  binary  system,  and  to  representation  itself,  as  the  necessary 
framework  for  direct  experience.   Lest  we  forget  his  advice:  "Before  all  things,  thou  oughtest  to  learn  the  plain 
sounds,  of  which  man's  speech  consisteth.   Which  living  creatures  know  how  to  make,  and  thy  Tongue  knoweth 
how  to  imitate,  and  thy  hand  can  picture  out.  Afterwards,  we  will  go  into  the  world,  and  we  will  view  all  things." 
"Plain  sounds."  "pictures,"  and  then  "the  world."  or.  language,  representation,  and  then  experience:  Comenius 
clearly  believed  that  a  thing's  expression  in  language  and  image  would  not  entirely  neutralize  the  PupiTs  subse- 
quent experience  of  it. 

Foucault  would  likely  suggest  that  this  so-called  experience— those  moments  in  the  Orbis  Pictus  when  the  world 
leaches  us  how  to  speak  itself~is  only  another  invention  of  representation,  perhaps  even  the  very  justification 
for  its  own  enterprise.  Yet  what  I  want  to  underscore  is  that  in  Comenius's  book,  the  two  systems  are  inevitably 
transformed  by  each  other's  presence.   Binary  representation  is  understood  to  bear  the  imprint  o\'  its  ternary 
predecessor,  and  is  thereby  called  upon  to  protect  its  last  vestiges.  For  Foucault,  the  simultaneity  inherent  in 
Comenius's  schema  is  absolutely  implausible — once  the  world  is  represented,  it  can  no  longer  be  experienced — 
and  the  two  options  are  seen  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  When  representation  strikes,  "order"  usurps  "things.''  Yet 
if  the  Orbis  Pictus  is  ultimately  problematic  for  The  Order  of  Things,  it  is  because  "things"  can  make  "orders" 
too.  and  so  the  line  Foucault  draws  between  ternary  and  binary  representation  risks  losing  a  little  of  its  clarity. 


1.  The  critical  edition  of  Comenius's  autobiography  is  Gerhard  Michel  and  Jiirgen  Beer.  eds..  Johann  Amos  Comenius   Leben.  Werk.  und 
Wirken  (Prague:  Academia  Verlag,  1992). 
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Early-Modern  Europe  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1979).  vol.  1.  71-88.  113-26.   See  also  William  J.  Ivins.  Jr..  Prints  and 
Visual  Communication  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1953):  Graham  Larkin  and  Lisa  Pon,  eds..  Printing  Matters,  a  special 
issue  of  Word  and  Image  17/1-2  (Jan-.lune  2001 );  and  Christopher  Small,  The  Printed  Word:  An  Instrument  of  Popularity  (Aberdeen:  The 
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(Newark:  University  of  Delaware  Press,  1986).  12-13.  point  to  the  print  medium's  didactic  and  universalizing  potential  in  the  case  of 
English  prayer  books:  "Among  church  leaders,  print  was  regarded  as  a  means  to  achieve  cohesion  in  religious  life  throughout  all  strata 
of  life  .  .  .  The  same  text  in  virtually  identical  volumes  could  be  easily  distributed  for  a  reasonable  price  throughout  the  realm."  See 
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and  elaborate  process  than  most  printers  would  have  been  able  to  undertake  .  .  .   George  Endter  of  Nuremberg  took  more  than  two  years 
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Fictive  and  Real  Architecture: 

A  Preliminary  Drawing  for  Andrea  Pozzo's  Vault  Fresco  at  Sant'Ignazio,  Rome 

Katherine  Wheeler 


To  stand  on  the  yellow  marble  disc  and  look  up  into  the  vault  of  the  church  ot'SantMgnazio,  Rome,  is  to  experi- 
ence an  extension  of  the  architectural  space  of  the  nave  into  the  heavens  (Fig.  !.  PI.  7).  Designed  and  executed  by 
Andrea  Pozzo  (1642-1709),  the  fresco  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Baroque  qiuidraltira.^   Pozzo  set  his  work 
apart  from  that  of  many  other  Baroque  fresco  painters  by  anchoring  it  to  his  use  of  architecture,  both  real  and 
fictive.  In  the  Sant'Ignazio  fresco,  Pozzo  used  fictive  architecture  to  create  a  setting  for  the  groups  of  swirling 
figures  that  depict  the  glorification  of  St.  Ignatius  and  the  missionary  work  of  the  .lesuit  order.-  Pozzo,  in  effect, 
constructed — visually  if  not  literally — a  new  architecture  for  the  church.  Ultimately,  this  scenographic  treatment 
of  architecture  through  perspective  produces  a  sense  of  transcendence  and  connection  to  the  divine  that  is  remi- 
niscent of  more  theatrical  settings.  Pozzo's  focus  on  this  dramatic  use  of  architectural  perspective  can  be  seen  in 
both  an  early  drawing  for  the  design  of  the  vault  fresco  and  his  treatise  on  perspective,  Perspectiva  pictorum  et 
architectorum. 

The  precise  date  at  which  Pozzo  began  to  work  on  the  vault  at  Sant'Ignazio  is  a  point  of  contention  among  schol- 
ars, but  a  recorded  visit  by  Pope  Innocent  XII  in  July  1694  marked  its  completion  and  opening  to  the  public'  The 
vault  was  not  Pozzo's  first  project  combining  architecture  and  perspective.  Prior  to  arriving  in  Rome  in  1680,  he 
had  already  finished  projects  in  Turin  and  Mondovi.  and  once  in  Rome  he  had  completed  the  Camere  di  S.  Ignazio 
(begun  in  1682)  as  well  as  numerous  festival  decorations  for  the  Quarante  Ore.  In  each  case,  he  used  his  unique 
combination  of  architecture  and  perspective  to  create  spatial  illusion.""  However,  it  was  the  1685  the  completion 
and  wide  public  approval  of  the  fictive  cupola  of  Sant'Ignazio  that  prompted  the  .lesuits  to  consider  decorating  the 
vault  of  the  church  (Fig.  2).  Pozzo's  fictive  cupola  consisted  of  a  flat  canvas,  painted  with  a  perspectival  render- 
ing of  the  interior  of  a  dome,  which  was  stretched  to  cover  the  opening  at  the  crossing  of  the  church.  This  gave  a 
sense  of  completion  to  what  otherwise  was  nothing  more  than  a  gaping  hole."  Interestingly,  Pozzo,  in  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  church  published  in  his  Perspectiva  pivloniin  ei  archileclnnim  depicted  the 
cupola  not  as  if  were  fictive  but  as  if  it  had  actually  been  constructed  (Fig.  3).   In  this  engraving  of  the  section  of 
the  church,  Pozzo  also  shows  the  decoration  of  the  church  as  it  stood  prior  to  his  work  on  the  vault.   The  church 
must  have  appeared  somewhat  unfinished  to  him.  The  canvas  dome  was  in  place,  and  Pozzo  had  painted  the 
pendentives  just  below  it.   But  the  nave  was  essentially  bare;  the  white  vault's  decorative  scheme  was  restricted 
to  double  bands  of  stucco  work  between  the  windows.  Pozzo  criticized  such  simple  decoration  as  being  no  bet- 
ter than  what  one  might  find  in  a  kitchen,  and  so  removed  it  to  accommodate  his  design.  He  preserved  the  bands 
only  partially  at  the  level  of  the  windows,  where  he  stuccoed  the  space  between  them  and  smoothed  them  into 
the  curve  of  the  vault."  By  incorporating  similar  bands  into  the  trompe  I'oeil  corbels  supporting  the  paired  col- 
umns above,  Pozzo  took  full  advantage  of  the  surface  that  remained  from  the  previous  decorative  scheme  as  well 
as  from  the  curve  of  the  vault.  This  enhanced  his  design,  skillfully  masking  the  transition  between  the  actual 
architecture  and  the  fictive  one.  Pozzo  relied  on  this  transitional  zone — where  fictive  and  real  architecture  inter- 
lock— to  draw  the  viewer  further  into  the  spatial  illusion  and.  therefore,  strengthen  the  perspectival  effects.    The 
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Figure  1.  Andrea  Pozzo,  Perspeciiva pictoium  et 
architectoriim  (1723),  vol.  I,  fig.  100. 


Figure  2.  Andrea  Pozzo,  "Cupola  of  Sant'Ignazio,"  Perspeciiva 
piclonim  el  arcbileclonim  (1723),  vol.  I,  fig.  91. 


Figure  3.  Andrea  Pozzo.  "Section  of  Sant'Ignazio,"  Perspeciiva 
piclonim  el  archileclorum  (1723),  vol.  I,  fig.  94. 


viewer  recognizes  that  the  windows  are  real  and  that  between  them  lies  a  complexity  of  surface  and  shadow  that 
curves  upwards.  Yet  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  interplay  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  windows 
and  shadowed  surfaces,  and,  on  the  other,  the  architectural  illusion  rising  above  them,  is  rendered  impossible. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  the  entire  construction  is.  as  it  were,  real. 

Engravings  recording  the  design  of  the  vault  of  Sant'lgnazio  are  the  culminating  sequence  in  the  Perspccliva 
piclorum  el  archilectonini.  The  project  was  underway  at  the  time  of  its  writing,  and  the  treatise  was  published 
in  part  to  help  raise  money  for  the  completion  of  the  vault.*  This  explains  why  the  drawings  of  the  project,  which 
appear  at  the  very  end  of  the  book  in  engraved  form,  do  not  include  an  image  of  the  final  design.   It  was  the  sec- 
ond edition,  published  in  1702,  which  contained  a  foldout  engraving  illustrating  both  the  architecture  and  the 
figures.'' 

The  majority  of  Pozzo's  treatise  is  devoted  to  what  he  calls  "vertical"  perspective — the  more  common  type — in 
which  the  picture  plane  is  parallel  to  a  vertical  surface.  Pozzo's  explanation  is  followed  up  by  the  presentation  of 
several  designs  for  festival  decorations.  By  way  of  conclusion,  Pozzo  turns  to  "horizontal"  perspective,  which  he 
recommends  for  ceilings  or  vaults.  He  insists  that  "horizontal"  perspective  is  actually  much  easier  to  construct; 
he  notes,  for  example,  that  a  circle  in  plan  such  as  a  column  remains  a  circle  and  does  not  "lose  its  form,"  once 
projected,  by  becoming  an  ellipse  as  it  would  in  vertical  perspective.'"  In  his  description  of  each  system,  Pozzo 
begins  first  by  presenting  simple  architectural  elements  (such  as  columns,  capitals,  cornices  etc.),  then  by  com- 
bining them  in  increasingly  complex  compositions.  The  lessons  of  the  treatise  concern  not  only  the  perspectival 
rendition  of  these  elements,  but  also  their  proper  combination  in  the  different  Orders  so  as  to  create  appropriate 
architectural  settings. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  treatise,  Pozzo  shows  the  design  for  the  vault  of  Sant'lgnazio  in  plan  and  elevation  be- 
fore presenting  the  final  layout  in  two  engravings  that  divide  the  whole  into  separate  quadrants,  each  rendered  in 
perspective  with  full  shadows.  When  duplicated,  mirrored,  and  assembled  together,  these  quadrants  offer  a  full 
picture  of  the  Active  architecture  ( Fig.  4).  The  paired  columns  rest  on  corbels,  and  are  aligned  with  the  paired 
pilasters  of  the  nave  below.  Arches  rise  at  both  levels  between  the  columns,  and  an  attic  storey  crowns  the  com- 
position. Two  larger  arches  at  either  end  break  through  this  attic  level  and  reinforce  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
church.  The  composition  is  loosely  based  on,  but  does  not  duplicate,  the  architectural  elements  of  the  church, 
establishing  a  clear  relationship  between  the  real  architecture  of  the  nave  and  the  Active  architecture  of  the  vault. 
One  of  Pozzo's  earlier  schemes  for  the  vault  is  much  more  complex  by  comparison,  and  would  have  stood  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  simple  and  strong  character  of  the  nave,  where  the  richness  comes  from  materials  rather  than  a 
complex  disposition  of  multiple  elements  (Fig.  5,  PI.  8)."  The  similarities  and  differences  between  the  earlier 
and  the  final  schemes  are  more  evident  when  they  are  compared  in  elevation  and  plan  (Figs.  6,  7).'-  The  earlier 
drawing,  like  the  engraving  of  the  design  in  the  first  edition  of  the  treatise,  focuses  on  the  fictive  architecture  and 
incorporates  neither  the  figural  narrative  nor  the  context  provided  by  the  real  architecture  of  the  church. 

Both  the  earlier  and  final  schemes  for  the  vault  adopt  the  three  bay  system  of  the  nave  and  are  composed  of  simi- 
lar architectural  arrangements  of  columns,  arches,  and  corbels.  These  architectural  compositions  are  divided 
into  three  horizontal  levels:  the  windows,  the  columns,  and  the  attic.  The  result  of  the  simplification  of  the  final 
design,  however,  is  that  the  fictive  architecture  appears  as  a  natural  extension  of  the  nave,  following  its  character 
and  clarity.  The  architecture  of  the  preliminary  drawing  is  more  baroque  and  sculptural  by  comparison,  and 
would  likely  have  overwhelmed  the  figural  narrative  of  the  overall  work  as  well  as  undercut  any  continuity  with 
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Figure  4.   Assembled  quadrants 
of  ceiling  from  Perspecllve  in 
Archilecliire  and  Painliiig,  vol. 
1,  Dover  reprint  of  1707  British 
edition.  (Author). 


Figure  5.  Andrea  Pozzo,  "Preliminary 
drawing  of  Sant'lgnazio  vault  fresco 
design,"  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington.  D.C. 


Figure  7a.  Elevation  drawn  from  Pozzo's 
Preliminary  Drawing.  (Author). 


Figure  6.  Andrea  Pozzo,  "Elevation  of  fictive  architecture  of 
Sant'lgnazio,"  Perspecliva  picloriim  el  archileclonim  (1723), 
vol.  I,  fig.  96. 


Figure  7b.   Plan  drawn  from  Pozzo's  Preliminary 
Drawing.  (Author). 
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the  nave.  There  are  other  discrepancies  between  the  drawing  and  the  architecture  of  the  church.  For  example, 
the  drawing  emphasizes  the  center  windows  by  matcing  them  larger  than  those  to  either  side,  which  become  com- 
pressed as  a  result.  One  of  the  main  problems  with  this  more  centralized  composition  is  that  neither  the  center 
windows  nor  the  center  bays  of  the  nave  are  dimensionally  larger  in  actuality.  This  contradiction  is  curious,  since 
Pozzo  repeatedly  insisted  in  his  treatise  on  the  accurate  drawing  of  existing  architecture."  One  possible  explana- 
tion is  that  Pozzo  may  have  made  the  drawing  prior  to  taking  any  measurements  of  the  church,  and  so  was  simply 
preparing  an  initial  idea.  The  centralization  postulated  by  the  drawing  was  certainly  intentional,  however,  and  is 
reinforced  by  the  large  bay  with  great  arches  that  break  the  attic  line  and  relate  to  those  at  either  end.  The  reced- 
ing duplication  of  these  arches  further  accentuates  the  strong  cross  axis  as  well  as  spreads  the  visual  space  later- 
ally. 

Pozzo  used  his  knowledge  of  perspectival  techniques  in  both  the  preliminary  and  final  designs  so  as  to  manipu- 
late and  enhance  the  movement  of  the  eye  toward  the  center  of  the  image.   He  intentionally  pushed  the  corbels 
forward  between  the  windows,  accentuating  the  effect  of  increasing  spatial  depth  by  providing  an  immediate 
and  clear  foreground  as  contrast  to  the  receding  space  beyond.  This  effect  would  have  been  further  enhanced  by 
the  actual  curve  of  the  vault.   In  addition  to  such  architectural  manipulations,  Pozzo  used  color,  shadow,  move- 
ment, and  line  to  reinforce  multiple  layers  of  architectural  space. '■*  He  was  not  only  dilferentiating  the  space  of 
the  viewer  from  that  of  the  fictive  architecture,  but  was  establishing  within  the  Active  architecture  itself  a  distinct 
foreground,  middleground,  and  background  with  which  to  enhance  the  sense  of  depth  and  realism. 

The  preliminary  drawing  indicates  the  addition  of  a  balustrade  at  the  window  level  of  the  nave,  which  as  one 
scholar  suggests,  was  perhaps  a  proposal  for  a  suspended  walkway  left  unbuilt  due  to  potential  structural  prob- 
lems.'* While  the  ledge  created  by  the  cornice  moulding  just  above  the  nave  columns  is  quite  deep,  the  drawing 
shows  the  placement  of  this  balustrade  at  window  level  where  the  existing  moulding  is  actually  quite  narrow  (see 
Fig.  2).  Pozzo  may  have  initially  intended  for  the  balustrade  to  function  as  a  screen  to  this  area,  as  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult transition  point  in  visual  terms  (particularly  around  the  windows  where  the  surfaces  are  more  complex).  If 
the  balustrade  had  actually  been  installed  there,  however,  it  would  have  created  a  markedly  perceptible  separation 
between  the  real  and  fictive  elements  of  Pozzo's  scheme,  and  would  therefore  have  negated  the  sense  of  horizontal 
continuity. 

Pozzo's  fresco  at  SantTgnazio  is  primarily  a  reflection  of  his  interest  and  concern  for  architecture.   In  his  treatise 
and  drawings,  Pozzo  consistently  focused  on  the  architectural  composition  as  the  primary  element  of  the  work.'" 
Pozzo  saw  the  design  process  oi quadrat ura  as  inseparable  from  the  design  of  architecture  (i.e.  the  construc- 
tion of  architectural  elements  and  their  depiction  in  plan,  elevation,  and  section).  As  Pozzo  explained,  the  pre- 
liminary design  and  layout  in  two  dimensions  "is  no  less  necessary  for  the  painting  of  a  Design  in  Perspective, 
than  it  is  for  raising  a  structure  with  solid  materials."'"  Fictive  architecture  is  real  for  Pozzo,  in  the  sense  that 
it  creates  space — a  visual  illusion  that  is  nonetheless  experiential.  Of  course,  Pozzo  recognized  that  what  he 
had  painted  was  not  real  architecture.   In  a  witty  comment  regarding  the  dome  for  SantTgnazio,  he  noted  that, 
"Some  Architects  disliked  my  setting  the  advanced  Columns  upon  Corbels,  as  being  a  thing  not  practiced  in  solid 
Structures;  but  a  certain  Friend  of  mine,  remov'd  all  their  Scruples,  by  answering  for  ine.  That  if  at  any  Time  the 
Corbels  should  be  so  much  surcharged  with  the  Weight  of  the  Columns,  as  to  endanger  their  Fall,  he  was  ready  to 
repair  the  Damage  at  his  own  Cost."'"  Ultimately,  Pozzo's  fictive  architecture  anchors  the  heavenly  scene  to  the 
physical  structure  of  the  church.  The  figures  in  the  final  fresco  are  what  defy  gravity,  not  the  architecture. 
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Some  scholars  have  seen  Pozzo's  work  as  focused  on  the  illusion  of  perspective,  and  architecture  as  subservi- 
ent to  that  representational  emphasis.  John  Pinto  has  noted  that.  ''Architecture,  for  Pozzo.  is  ultimately  a  system 
of  representations,  an  intellectual  and  optical  abstraction  rather  than  an  arrangement  of  concrete  forms."'''  Yet 
one  can  also  propose  that  for  Pozzo,  architecture  in  all  its  aspects  is  at  the  core  of  perspective.   His  directions  to 
the  reader  in  his  treatise  state  this  clearly:  'The  Perspective  of  Structures  here  treated  of,  can  have  no  Grace  or 
Proportion,  without  the  Help  of  Architecture.   Tis  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  that  you  employ  yourself  for 
some  time  in  Drawing,  and  the  Study  of  that  Art  ..."-^"  The  artist  must  be  familiar  with  architecture  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  perspective,  which  creates  both  the  illusion  and  experience  of  space.  Pozzo 
used  the  techniques  of  pespectival  representation  to  redefine  architecture's  potential,  and  to  blur  the  line  be- 
tween the  fictive  and  the  real.   Perspective  did  not.  to  his  mind,  order  and  render  comprehensible  the  world  as  the 
Renaissance  understood  it.   Rather,  perspective  extended  beyond  that  world,  and  mediated  the  barriers  between 
the  physical  and  the  divine. 


1.  A  longer  version  ol  this  paper  was  initially  written  for  a  course  on  the  Baroque  at  MIT  in  the  fall  of  200(1  taught  by  Professor  Henry 
Millon.  I  am  much  indebted  to  his  many  insightful  comments  and  questions.  For  a  general  history  of  Baroque  quadratiira.  see  Ingrid 
Sjostrom,  Quatiraiura:  Studies  in  Italian  Ceiling  Painting  {Stockholm:  Alqvist  &  Wiksell  International,  1978). 

2.  For  Pozzo's  description  of  the  complex  religious  iconography,  see  Andrea  Pozzo,  Breve  Descrizione  del  Disegno  della  Cappella  di 
Sant'lgnazio  (Rome,  1697).   See  also  the  summary  of  his  views  in  Miriam  Milman,  Trompe  I'Oeil  Painted  Architecture  (New  York: 
Rizzoli,  1986).  58. 

3.  A  full  analysis  of  the  early  stages  of  Pozzo's  work  on  the  vault  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.    For  one  viewpoint,  see  Francis 
Haskell,  Patrons  and  Painters:  Art  and  Society  in  Baroque  Italy  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1980).  90.   The  completion  date  of 
the  vault  is  confirmed  by  Archivum  Romanum,  Soc.  lesu,  Rome,  150a.,  Origine  del  Collegia  Romano  e  suoi  Progressi  (1551-1743). 

4.  For  a  biography  of  Pozzo,  including  his  early  works,  see  Bernhard  Kerber.  Andrea  Pozzo  (New  York:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1971). 

5.  That  painting  a  fictive  cupola  was  obviously  less  expensive  than  building  an  actual  cupola  was  of  major  concern  as  was  the  possibility 
that  a  new  structure  would  overshadow  the  neighboring  Dominican  church. 

6.  The  removal  of  the  stucco  decoration  initially  caused  an  uproar,  and  there  was  a  small  and  unsuccessful  movement  to  slop  work  on  the 
fresco. 

7.  Pozzo  isolated  this  zone  in  figure  95  of  his  treatise  by  comparing  the  lunettes  around  the  windows  with  the  area  that  would  be 
perceived  as  fictive. 

8.  The  first  volume  of  the  treatise  was  published  in  1693,  and  the  second  volume,  in  1700.   A  British  edition  of  the  treatise,  translated 
by  John  James,  was  published  in  1707  with  plates  re-engraved  by  John  Stun  (1658-1730)  (who  clearly  must  have  traced  over  the  original 
engravings).   See  Andrea  Pozzo,  Perspective  in  Architecture  and  Painting.  An  Unabridged  Reprint  of  the  English-and-Latin  Edition  of 
the  1693  "Perspectiva  Pictorum  et  Architectorum"  (New  York:  Dover.  1989).   See  also  Paul  W.  Nash,  "Andrea  Pozzo,"  in  The  Mark  J. 
Millard  Architectural  Collection.   British  Books  Seventeenth  through  Nineteenth  Centuries  (Washington.  D.C.:  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
1998),  vol.  2,  212-214. 

9.  The  second  edition  was  published  in  Rome  in  1702.   The  text  accompanying  the  illustrations  of  the  vault  of  SantTgnazio  is  different 
from  that  in  the  first  edition,  elaborating  in  greater  detail  on  the  process  of  perspectival  construction.     A  detailed  analysis  of  the  two 
editions  would  be  very  valuable  and  has  yet  to  be  undertaken, 

10.  Pozzo  ( 1989),  op.  cit..  170.   In  "horizontal"  perspective,  the  picture  plane  is  parallel  to  the  floor  and  so  therefore  the  plan  is  not 
distorted,  whereas  in  "vertical"  perspective  the  picture  plane  is  parallel  to  the  wall  (i.e.  perpendicular  to  the  floor),  and  so  the  floor 
surface  must  recede  to  the  vanishing  point  or  points. 

11.  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Washington,  D.C.,  Inv.  no.  1994.16,1,    How  Pozzo  intended  the  t~igural  narrative  to  work  in  this  early  scheme 
remains  unclear.   The  drawing  is  ink  and  wash  on  pasteboard,  and  measures  50.4  cm  x  91.2  cm.   Maurizio  Gargano  ascribes  to  it  a  date  of 
no  later  than  1690;  see  Maurizio  Gargano,  "Andrea  Pozzo:  Painted  Architecture  for  the  Vault  of  the  Church  of  SantTganzio  in  Rome."  in 
Henry  A.  Millon.  ed..  The  Triumph  of  the  Baroque:  Architecture  in  Europe  1600-1750  (New  York:  Rizzoli.  1999),  561. 

12.  While  no  plan  or  elevation  remains  for  the  early  drawing,  it  is  simple  enough  to  make  one.   I  drew  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
early  scheme  by  reversing  the  perspective.   In  other  words,  from  the  perspective  I  found  the  vanishing  point.  Then  by  reversing  Pozzo's 
directions  of  horizontal  perspective-  I  recreated  the  plan  and  elevation  using  the  published  drawings  as  a  guide  for  the  overall  dimensions 
of  the  existing  architecture.   From  this,  1  determined  proportional  relationships  and  obtained  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  architecture 
by  basing  them  on  the  height  of  the  window  (which  is  known  from  Pozzo's  section).   For  the  sake  of  clarity,  my  sketch  study  does  not 
include  the  balustrade  at  the  window  level. 

13.  It  is  curious  that  Pozzo  could  have  made  this  mistake.    He  had  been  working  on  the  dome  and  various  other  frescos  in  the  church  for 
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at  least  si\  years  by  this  point-  One  unlikely  possibility  is  llial  this  drawing  is  not  tor  Sant'Igna/io  but  tor  another  as  yet  undetermined 
project. 

14.  An  analysis  of  Pozzo's  use  ot~color  also  reveals  this  intentionally  layered  efTect. 

15.  Gargano.  op.  cit.,  561. 

16.  Some  scholars  have  been  critical  of  this,  feeling  that  the  arehileeture  "overwhelms"  the  religious  narrative;  see.  for  example.  Ebria 
Feinblatt,  "Jesuit  Ceiling  Decoration,"  An  Quurierlv  X/l  (Winter  W47).  246. 

17.  Pozzo(1989),  op.  cil.im. 
U.Ihid,  196. 

19.  John  Pinto,  "Andrea  Pozzo's  Prospeiiiva  dc  piiiori  e  anhiu-iii:  Architecture  as  a  System  of  Representations,"  in  Christy  Anderson, 
ed..  The  Built  Surface:  Archilecluie  ami  ihc  Piclorial  Ails  from  Anlupiilv  lo  ihc  Enliglilcnmeul  (London:  Ashgate,  2002),  vol.  1,  235. 

20.  Pozzo(1989),  op.  cii .  II. 
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A  Renaissance  Drawing  at  MIT 

Richard  Tuttle  and  Gary  van  Zante 


"ill  Mr.  Lawrence  Grant  White's  collection  is  an  excellent  drawing  by  Peruzzi  ...  it  is  a  valuable  illustration  of 
the  great  beauty  and  precision  of  his  line  drawing."'   With  these  words.  W.W.  Kent  signaled  the  existence  in  1925 
of  an  imposing  architectural  drawing  ascribed  to  the  Renaissance  architect  Baldassarre  Peruzzi.   White,  son  of 
the  famous  New  York  architect  Stanford  White,  had  acquired  it  and  other  Italian  drawings  as  a  student  in  Europe 
before  the  first  World  War.-  Sometime  later,  he  gave  it  to  his  friend  and  fellow  architect  Henry  Richardson 
Shepley,  partner  at  Coolidge.  Shepley,  Bulfineh  and  Abbott  in  Boston.  At  Shepley's  death  in  1962.  the  work 
passed  to  his  son.  Hugh  Shepley.  who  had  joined  the  firm  in  the  1950s.   For  several  decades  the  drawing  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  firm,  and  in  2003  it  was  donated  by  Hugh  Shepley  to  the  MIT  Museum  (Fig.  1.  PI.  10.  and  Fig.  2).' 

The  subject  of  the  MIT  drawing  is  a  steeply  foreshortened  two  story  palace  front  with  open  loggias  decorated 
with  columnar  orders,  Ionic  below  and  Corinthian  above.  Raised  on  steps,  the  facade  consists  of  seven  bays, 
the  central  one  projecting  forward  as  a  pavilion.  The  lower  loggia  has  groin  vaults,  and  the  upper  loggia,  domi- 
cal vaults.  At  ground  level,  low  balustrades  frame  the  structure  at  both  ends.  The  image  was  done  w  ith  pen 
and  brown  ink  on  three  sheets  of  heavy  laid  paper. ■"  The  ink  lines  were  deftly  laid  down  with  straight  edge  and 
compass  while  more  complex  details,  such  as  column  bases  and  capitals,  were  filled  in  freehand.  The  overall  di- 
mensions are  impressive:  86  cm.  by  53  cm.  (34  inches  by  21  inches).  The  original  support,  while  robust,  is  dirty 
and  riddled  with  folds,  creases,  stains  and  foxing.  The  verso  is  a  palimpsest  of  attached  papers  from  several  con- 
servation campaigns.  At  the  center,  early  losses  to  the  original  ink  drawing  were  patched  and  reconstructed  in 
graphite.   Strips  of  paper  were  glued  on  to  strengthen  the  edges. 

Soon  after  it  was  made,  the  drawing  received  the  first  of  several  inscriptions.  On  the  balustrade  at  the  lower  right 
corner,  one  reads:  "Baldasar  da  Siena  fe[cit],"  identifying  the  drawing  as  the  work  of  Peruzzi.  A  second  inscrip- 
tion on  a  corner  patch  on  the  verso.  "Prospettiva  di  Baldasar  da  Sie[na]  et  lumaca,"  reasserts  Peruzzi's  authorship 
while  apparently  alluding  to  a  spiral  staircase  not  present  in  the  drawing.'  Again  on  the  verso,  a  strip  of  paper 
on  the  left  edge  bears  a  faint  inscription  placing  the  drawing  in  Rome.  It  reads,  "11  Palazzo  di  Vercelli  a  Monte 
c[avallo],'"  which  refers  to  the  Palazzo  Ferreri — occupied  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  cardinal  bishops  of  the 
north  Italian  town  of  Vercelli — that  stood  on  "Monte  Cavallo,"  the  Quirinal  Hill  in  Rome."  However,  the  archi- 
tecture here  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Ferreri  palace,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
longest  inscription,  the  draft  of  a  letter,  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  verso,  where  a  large  patch  cut  from  scrap 
paper  replaces  losses  caused  by  rodents.  The  text  is  fragmentary,  with  gaps,  mistakes  and  corrections  and  with- 
out names,  places  or  dates.^  Addressed  to  a  patron,  the  letter  places  the  writer  in  a  courtly  context.  That  he  was 
by  profession  an  architect  is  suggested  by  faint  traces  nearby  of  a  ground  plan. 

The  inscriptions  identify  Peruzzi  as  the  author  of  the  MIT  drawing.   His  renown  as  a  learned  architect  and  drafts- 
man was  clearly  important  to  the  early  owners  who  put  his  name  on  the  drawing.   Baldassarre  Peruzzi  (1481- 
1536)  was  trained  as  a  painter  in  his  native  Siena.  Around  1503.  he  went  to  Rome  where  he  designed,  built,  and 
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Figure  1.  Altribulcd  to  B.  Peruzzi,  Architectural  view, 
recto.  (MIT  Museum.  Cambridge  MA). 


Figure  2.  Verso  of  Fig.  1. 
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decorated  with  paintings  the  suburban  Villa  Farnesina  (1306-1 1)  and  erected  the  elegant  neo-Antique  Palazzo 
Massimo  alle  Colonne  (begun  1532).   He  also  served  as  second  architect  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  for  which  he  executed  a  splendid  series  of  graphic  studies.  As  a  draughtsman  he  pursued  a  life-long  study 
of  ancient  architecture,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  early  development  of  perspective  theory,  and  revived  illusionistic 
scene  design  for  the  theatre.*  At  his  death  some  of  his  drawings  passed  to  Sebastiano  Serlio,  who  used  many  of 
them  to  illustrate  his  famous  multi-volume  architectural  treatise." 

The  architectural  conception  of  the  drawing  reflects  themes  central  to  Italian  Renaissance  architecture.  One  is 
the  structural  system  of  the  fa(;ade — superimposed  loggias  on  piers  with  groin  and  domical  vaults — which  are 
found  in  Roman  monuments  such  as  the  Coliseum  or  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.   Renaissance  architects  used  such 
monuments  as  models  for  the  design  of  arcaded  facades  for  civic  buildings  and  the  courtyards  of  private  palaces.'" 
A  second  theme  involves  the  classical  Orders.   In  the  drawing,  applied  Ionic  columns  on  pedestals  carry  an  entab- 
lature from  which  rise  Corinthian  columns.  The  individual  components,  proportions  and  details  are  informed  by 
Roman  precedents,  especially  triumphal  arches,  which  lavishly  enhance  the  front  of  what  appears  to  be  a  princely 
palace  or  public  building.  The  learned  richness  of  the  classical  language  and  the  architectural  inventiveness  rein- 
force the  old  attribution  to  Peruzzi. 

Also  arguing  for  Peruzzi  is  the  clarity  and  force  of  the  perspective  image.  One  of  the  old  inscriptions,  in  fact, 
identifies  the  subject  of  the  drawing  not  as  a  specific  building  but  as  a  "prospettiva,"  a  perspective  construction. 
The  building  looms  over  the  beholder  while  its  arcades,  framed  by  half-columns  and  jutting  cornices,  rush  dra- 
matically into  deep  space.  Moreover,  the  vanishing  point  of  the  "prospettiva"  has  been  positioned  eccentrically 
in  order  to  display  the  full  length  of  the  facade,  to  highlight  the  projecting  pavilion,  and  to  reveal  the  structure 
and  interior  articulation  of  the  superimposed  loggias. 

Sixteenth-century  architects  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making  large  or  detailed  perspective  views  as  aids  to  design- 
ing buildings."  Plans  and  elevations  normally  sufficed  or,  in  some  circumstances,  three-dimensional  models. 
But  grand,  steeply-receding  building  fronts  like  the  one  in  the  MIT  drawing  were  a  staple  in  the  pictorial  arts, 
essential  for  spatial  settings  in  religious  and  secular  paintings,  woodcuts  and  engravings,  colored  intarsia  panels 
and  theatrical  scenery.  The  emptiness  and  force  of  the  image  seems  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  painting,  and 
in  fact  it  is  more  closely  akin  to  architectural  views  found  in  Renaissance  intarsia  work  (inlay  or  marquetry). 
Indeed,  some  wood-paneled  choir  stalls  are  comparable  in  size  to  the  drawing,  suggesting  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended for  transfer.'' 

The  execution  of  the  image,  finally,  deserves  attention.  Done  without  underdrawing,  the  overall  evenness  of  the 
drafting — the  hard  pen  lines  made  with  straightedge  and  compass,  relieved  only  by  freehand  details — strongly 
suggests  that  it  follows  or  reproduces  an  already  finished  scheme,  and  that  it  may  have  served  a  mediatory  role  as 
cartoon  or  modello.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  drawing  is  the  work  of  Peruzzi's  studio,  perhaps  carried  out  un- 
der his  direct  supervision.   The  lack  of  pictorial  qualities  such  as  highlights  and  shadows  or  color  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  that  it  was  abandoned. 

Further  analysis  of  the  drawing  may  lead  to  a  definitive  attribution,  but  whether  the  work  of  the  master  or  a  fol- 
lower, the  old  inscriptions  and  the  care  and  attention  the  drawing  has  received  from  its  owners  testifies  to  its 
veneration  across  four  and  one-half  centuries.  In  the  twentieth  century,  the  drawing  represented  a  conception  of 
architecture  very  much  alive  in  the  design  work  of  its  owners.  Shepley's  gift  to  MIT  now  affords  an  opportunity 
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for  a  wider  community  oF  scholars  and  students  to  rediscover  issues  in  classical  design,  techniques  of  perspective 
rendering,  and  not  least  the  limitations  and  virtues  of  hand-made  images. 


This  note  previews  an  exhibition  at  the  Wolk  Gallery.  Department  of  Architecture  and  Planning,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge  MA.   The  authors  are  grateful  to  Hank  Millon  for  enlightening  comments  on  the  drawing  at  an  early  moment  in  the  project. 
Additional  thanks  go  to  James  S.  Ackerman,  David  Friedman.  William  J.  Mitchell.  John  A-  Pinto,  Larry  Sass  and  Svea  Heineniann  for 
their  interest,  ideas  and  expertise. 
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Reflections  on  the  Ground  Rules  of  the  Baroque 

Werner  Oechslin 

(translated  by  mark  jarzombek) 


When  and  where  to  place  the  beginning  of  "modern"  art  history  and  w  ith  which  persons  and  points  of  view  one 
might  justify  this  placement  is  a  topic  about  which  one  coidd  argue  at  length.  It  seems  plausible,  however,  that 
from  the  perspective  of  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  claims  to  a  new  beginning  would  have  been  substanti- 
ated by  the  attempt  to  base  art  history  in  some  way  on  reliable  "scientific"'  foundations,  on  a  set  of  ground  rules, 
on  "universal"  principles  or  on  recurring  formal  features.  This  belief  dominated  the  views  of  art  historians  such 
as  Heinrich  Wiilfflin,  who  formidated  the  problem  toward  the  end  of  his  introduction  to  his  Kiiiistgeschichtliche 
Gniihlhegriffe:  "To  define  the  law  of  recurring  formal  features  would  be  the  main  task  ...  of  a  scientifically-based 
art  history."'   This,  then,  was  no  longer  the  humanistic  or  hermeneutical  position  that  attempted  to  understand  art 
as  the  result  of  the  creative  process,  the  manifold  nature  of  that  process,  and  the  changes  it  brings  about;  such  a 
position  was  superceded  by  the  assumption  "that  in  all  change,  law  remains  at  work."- 

While  the  search  for  fundamental  laws  has  left  its  own  trail  and  traditions — as  has  the  general  concept  of  style — 
it  had  become  by  U)00  a  method  that  far  exceeded  the  textbook-like  listing  of  "formalistic"  elements  such  as 
capitals  or  arches.  Style  became  an  overarching  quality,  a  imiversatia  of  art  history.  In  his  1893  Stilfragen,  Alois 
Riegl  declared  himself  against  "materialist"  derivatives  and  positioned  himself  directly  in  opposition  to  Semper's 
attempt  to  achieve  a  balance  between,  on  the  one  hand,  an  in-depth  investigation  of  individual  art  historical 
facts,  and,  on  the  other,  the  principles  of  lawful  regularity  (Nalurgesetzlichkeit)  guiding  the  artistic  process. 
Describing  Semper's  method  as  a  form  of  Darwinism  and  as  "art  materialism,"  Riegl  argued  for  a  comprehensive 
view  that  saw  the  "will  to  art"  (or  Kiinstwollcn)  as  part  of  a  general  stylistic  concept.'  That  Riegl's  view  has  af- 
fected modern  architecture  beyond  Peter  Behrens,  insofar  as  it  expressly  took  a  stand  against  the  imitation  of 
styles  in  a  search  for  a  pure  style,  is  well-known.''  Walter  Gropius  in  his  Internationale  Architektnr  (1925)  also 
wanted  to  see  an  end  to  the  "formalistic  trend"  with  its  rapid  turnover  of  "isms."  and  hoped  to  replace  that  trend 
with  what  he  called  a  "will  to  develop  a  unified  world  view  with  'objective  validity.'"^  This  "objective  validity" 
would  also  extend  to  the  "personal"  and  "national."  Of  the  "three  concentric  circles — individual — nation — hu- 
manity." the  last,  for  Gropius.  was  the  most  inclusive.''  Wolfflin  proceeded  less  summarily.  At  the  end  of  his 
Kunstgeschichtliche  Grundbegrijfe,  which  distinguished  between  external  and  internal  art  history  as  well  as 
between  developmental  change  and  periodicity,  he,  too,  broached  the  issue  of  national  character:  "However  dif- 
ferent national  characters  may  be,  the  universally  human — the  elements  that  unite — are  stronger  than  those  that 
divide."'  This  claim  was  followed  by  an  even  more  disarming  and  conciliatory  sentence:  "A  constant  balancing 
and  adjustment  takes  place."* 

It  is  astonishing  to  realize  to  what  degree  so-called  modern  art  history  has  served  as  godfather  to  modern  art  and 
architecture.  Both  searched  at  the  time  for  a  universal  and  fundamental  concept  of  style.  Both  were  more  or  less 
willing  to  accept  the  reduced  importance  of  historical  contexts.  In  the  final  analysis,  then,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
the  option  offered  by  the  "classical" — although  a  risky  term  in  the  debate — gained  the  upper  hand  in  establishing 
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the  formal  terms  of  modern  architecture." 

Today,  the  convergence  of  Modernism  and  Classicism  has  long  since  been  accepted.  Yet  even  the  apparently  anti- 
modern  reaction  of  Post-Modernism  conducted  its  attack — as  in  1980  in  the  "Strada  Novissima"  at  the  Venice 
Biennale — under  the  insignia  of  the  arch-symbol  of  classical  architecture,  the  column.  And  neither  Charles 
Jenks  nor  Thomas  Gordon  Smith  shy  away  from  putting  together  the  terms  "postmodern"  and  "classical."'"  In 
the  search  for  style-concepts  (Stilbegriffe)  and  universals  (Allgemeingi'dtigkeil),  one  easily  forgets  that  the  most 
obvious  problem  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  This  is  surprising,  for  that  selfsame  search  for  valid  concepts 
and  categories — that  general  desire  for  objectivity — oriented  itself,  at  least  in  the  framework  of  art  history,  on 
its  apparent  opposite:  the  "Baroque."  This  applies  to  Riegl.  and  even  more  so  to  Wolfflin  and  others.  Karl  Ernst 
Osthaus,  mentor  of  so  many  moderns  (Gropius  and  Le  Corbusier  included)  held  that  "the  Baroque  style  is  the 
last  great  style  of  world  history.""   In  his  Gnindziigen  der  Stilentwickhing,  he  deliberately  denied  recognizing 
anything  new  in  science  all  the  while  praising  "living  art,"  and  characterized  his  interest  in  holistic  concepts 
as  a  search  for  "the  unified  weaves  on  the  carpet  of  life."'-  For  Osthaus,  the  Baroque  was  the  last  unified  style 
dedicated  to  weaving  this  so-called  carpet  of  life,  and  was  thus  not  part  of  the  catalogue  of  "isms"  with  which 
Gropius  wallpapered  the  enemy  camp  of  the  Modern.   For  Theo  van  Doesburg,  another  propagator  of  a  new  and 
objective  world  that  was  meant  to  be  enthroned  with  the  de  Stijl  movement,  the  terms  "baroque,"  "classical"  and 
"modern"  had  a  similarly  universal  significance,  as  one  can  see  from  the  title  of  his  1921  pamphlet,  Classiqiie- 
Baroque-Moderne.  And  Le  Corbusier,  who  found,  in  good  French  tradition,  the  Roman  Baroque  to  be  distaste- 
ful, nonetheless  worshiped  the  artistic  creativity  of  the  father  of  the  Baroque,  Michelangelo:  "Michelangelo  is  the 
hero  of  our  last  thousand  years  just  as  Phidias  was  for  the  preceding  millennium."'- 

A  difficulty  arises,  however,  within  the  framework  of  these  definitions  when  the  required  regularity  is  not  found. 
The  difficulty  was  expressed  by  Riegl  in  his  posthumously  published  lectures  on  Baroque  art  in  Rome  in  which 
he  initially  appears  almost  desperate  to  come  to  grips  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  Baroque:  "We  do  not  under- 
stand the  extraordinary  quality  that  defines  the  Baroque,  it  is  not  convincing,  it  contains  a  contradiction,  seems 
untrue;  we  therefore  perceive  it  as  miraculous."'^  He  even  admits  being  disturbed  and  irritated  by  praying  figures 
that  move  in  "unmotivated  convulsing  contortions."  leading  him  to  conclude:  "we  do  not  understand  ihis."'^  It 
seems  that  those  reliable,  rationally  decipherable  Baroque  concepts  might  actually  not  exist  at  all.   In  the  end, 
rather  than  entrust  himself  to  such  insecurities,  Riegl  preferred  to  find  refuge  in  those  Nordic-Protestant  forms 
familiar  to  him."' 

Wolfflin,  who  has  no  doubt  rightfully  entered  history  as  the  one  who  actually  defined  the  modern  concept  of  the 
Baroque,  solved  the  problem  in  his  own  way.   In  his  first  dissertation,  "Prolegomena  zu  einer  Psychologic  der 
Architektur"  (1886),  he  faithfully  documented  an  architectural  itinerary,  included  abrupt  changes  of  direction, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  hide  apparent  difficulties."  Working  from  the  perspective  of  a  psychological  inquiry,  he 
focused  on  "general  formal  laws."  the  absolute  significance  of  which,  however,  was  again  interrupted  (much  as 
in  the  later  "Kunstgeschichtlichen  Grundbegriffen")  by  references  to  "stylistic  forms,"  "folk  feeling"  and  "form 
feeling."  For  already  in  1886 — seven  years  before  Riegl's  dismissal  of  Semper — Wolfflin  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  battle  against  the  "materialistic  nonsense"  that  explained  the  development  of  architectonic  form  as  a  conse- 
quence of  necessary  givens  such  as  material,  climate  and  purpose.   He  thought  that  such  a  "mechanistic  point  of 
view  should  be  silenced." 

Seen  from  this  perspective,  it  makes  sense  that  Wolfflin,  a  little  later  in  Renaissance  und  Barock  (1888),  should 
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have  directed  his  search  for  "principles  of  lawful  regularity"  first  towards  that  period  of  history — appearing  un- 
der the  heading  "Disintegration  of  the  Renaissance" — in  which  "randomness  and  arbitrariness"  are  mentioned 
specifically  for  the  first  time.'^   Perhaps  this  amounted  to  "squaring  the  circle."  as  it  were.   But  in  the  "symptoms 
of  disintegration"  he  described,  Wolfflin  apparently  believed  to  have  discerned  a  law  "that  might  offer  insight 
into  the  inner  workings  of  art."  and  along  with  this,  "the  actual  end  purpose  of  art  history."'''  In  other  words,  he 
was  searching  for  a  psychological  understanding  of  the  transition  from  Renaissance  to  Baroque,  and  furthermore, 
for  the  very  principle  of  "law."  What  Wolfflin  attempted  in  Rciiai.sscincc  iiiul  Barock  can  be  understood  as  a  test- 
ing out  of  the  approach  he  had  taken  back  in  1886.  except  that  as  opposed  to  the  usual,  familiar  psychologisms,  he 
turned  "to  the  general  laws  of  form."-" 

If  we  look  closer,  it  becomes  evident  that  he  was  searching  for  the  one  but  could  not  ignore  the  other,  let  alone 
abandon  it.  Artistic  phenomena  are  manifestations  of  the  soul  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  line  or  a  circle. 
Nonetheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1886,  Wolfflin  had  already  articulated  an  objective  interpretation  of 
art.  which  derived  to  no  small  degree  from  the  aesthetics  of  Robert  Vischer.-'   Building  on  this  tradition,  he  de- 
parted from  the  well-worn  paths  of  a  "psychology  of  architecture"  and  turned,  rather  abruptly  and  more  assertive- 
ly, to  the  "laws  of  form."--  Only  in  the  latter,  so  it  seemed,  did  he  expect  reliable  answers  about  the  nature  of  art. 

For  research  on  Baroque  art,  this  has  yielded  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  What  might  appear,  geometri- 
cally, so  logical  is  not  yet  by  any  means  the  differenlia  spcciftca  of  artistic  expression.  The  dichotomy,  for  ex- 
ample, between  Renaissance  and  Baroque  is  not  simply  to  be  explained  away  by  the  contrast  between  straight  and 
curved,  no  matter  how  popular  this  pairing  has  been  ever  since  the  idea  of  ars  opposiiorum  was  first  developed 
in  late  medieval  times.  The  idea  lasted  up  until  Eugene  Grasset's  comprehensive  theory  of  ornament,  which  was 
divided  into  the  treatment  of  "rectilinear  elements"  and  "curved  elements";-'  in  the  hands  of  Le  Corbusier,  these 
then  took  a  distinct  turn  towards  the  respective  geometrical  bases  of  forms.  Geometry  may  have  proven  its  uni- 
versal validity,  and  the  more  geomeihco  has  detnonstrated,  and  still  demonstrates,  the  benefit  of  its  logic  in  the 
arts.  But  this  still  does  not  explain  what  might  be  hidden  behind  the  corresponding  forms  with  respect  to  psycho- 
logical or  artistic  motivations. 

Wofflin's  transition,  which  he  so  abruptly  reveals  in  1886 — "I  interrupt,"  he  writes.  "Let  us  turn  to  the  general 
laws  of  form" — pointed  to  a  topic  that  was  to  remain  hotly  debated  for  a  long  time  as  it  concerned  the  very  nature 
of  aesthetic  understanding.  Furthermore,  the  contrast  in  approach  described  above  corresponded  to  the  attempt, 
in  contemporary  academic  debates,  to  differentiate  between  nomological  and  historical  interpretations.  Of 
course,  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  articulating  a  satisfactory  methodology  was  hardly  new  at  the  time.   Wolfflin"s 
1886  Prolegomena — and  even  more  so  Riegl's  subsequent  1893  Stilfragen — had  already  been  anticipated  by 
Gottfried  Semper's  "Prolegomena"  to  style  in  I860.-''  Both  had  accused  Semper  of  having  fallen  into  the  trap 
of  "mechanism."  In  reality,  both  Semper's  and  W6lfflin"s  "Prolegomena"  share  a  longing  for  natural  laws  with 
respect  to  art  and  architecture.   For  Semper,  this  applied  to  symmetry,  eurhythmy  and  direction,  which  he 
claimed  bestowed  to  the  facts  of  architecture  their  fundamental  aesthetic  significance  and  formal  authority.   For 
Wolfflin  (his  ideas  originated  from  Semper's  colleague,  Vischer).  the  "interior"  and  "exterior"  determinants  of 
form — such  as  "delineation  in  space."  "measure,"  "balance,"  "symmetry,"  "proportion,"  and  "harmony" — all  led 
to  an  objective  contemplation  of  the  architectural.   Here,  Wolfflin,  admitted  that  he  was  well-acquainted  with 
the  corresponding  explanations  in  Semper's  "Prolegomena."  On  the  one  hand,  he  referred  to  Semper's  concept 
of  eurhythmy  as  a  "sequential  regularity,"  which  led  him  not  only  to  demand  "regularity"  but  also  "rules."-^  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  rules  of  regularity  led  Wolfflin  into  "art  psychology"  and  back  out  again  to  the  concept  of  a 
historically  grown  feeling  for  form  (or  Formgefiihl).  to  a  reconsideration  of  generally  accepted  formal  architec- 
tonic laws  (such  as  the  division  into  proportions  or  horizontal  and  vertical  members)  and.  finally,  to  ornament.-* 
Even  Semper  had  not  only  argued  against  the  "materialists"  who  had  "welded  the  idea  too  firmly  to  the  material," 
but  had,  more  constructively,  incorporated  the  particular  quality  of  the  artistic  into  his  theory  of  vision,  thereby 
undermining  both  Wolfflin's  and  RiegPs  reproaches.'"  Since  to  his  mind  the  arts  rose  above  "common  tellurian 
Being"  into  "elevated  spheres."  Semper  had  even  drawn  a  comparison  to  religion  on  account  of  the  urge  to  per- 
fection.-* 

This  back  and  forth  between  facts,  historical  realities  and  their  respective  generalities  (whether  innate  or  attrib- 
uted), was  not  so  unusual.  Wolfflin  cited  in  this  context  Kant's  "Architektonik  der  Reinen  Vernunft"-" — by  which 
he  meant,  of  course,  that  segment  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  that  starts  with  the  sentence:  "By  architectonic, 
1  mean  to  indicate  the  artfulness  of  systems."'"  Wolfflin  even  brought  in  Virchov  and  drew  upon  his  formula- 
tion: "form  =  inner  purpose.""  For  us,  these  are  indications  that  Wolfflin — even  in  the  examples  he  took  from  the 
natural  sciences — attempted  to  strip  away  those  elements  of  art  psychology  that  might  be  deemed  unreliable,  to 
reveal  lawfulness  and.  even  more  concretely,  to  arrive  at  an  ideal  approach:  "to  work  with  exactitude^  Of  course, 
he  did  not  want  to  achieve  this  by  reducing  himself  to  the  merely  factual:  "A  history  that  restricts  itself  only  to 
stating  what  happened  sequentially  cannot  prevail;  it  would  deceive  itself  if  it  believes  that  in  doing  so  it  has  been 
'exact'."^-  Consider  in  this  respect  Wolfflin's  comment  that  "One  should  only  focus  exactly  there  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  catch  the  stream  of  appearances  in  fixed  forms.'"''  While  this  may  sound  tautological,  it  moves  Wolfflin 
beyond  a  narrowly  logical  stand  and  brings  him  once  again  to  a  psychology  of  art,  albeit  in  reformed  guise.  What 
follows  is  the  Wolfflinian  grasp  for  "mechanics,"  which  is  explained  this  way:  "Fixed  forms  are  revealed  to  phys- 
ics, for  example,  through  mechanics.  The  humanistic  sciences  still  lack  this  foundation;  it  can  only  be  found  in 
psychology."'""  Here,  just  as  mechanics  does  for  physics,  psychology  is  given  the  task  of  establishing  a  scientific 
foundation  for  art  history:  "[Psychology]  would  likewise  allow  art  history  to  base  the  individual  on  universal 
law."''  Behind  this  expectation  hides  yet  a  bolder  thesis,  according  to  which  it  is  proven  that  "the  organization  of 
the  human  body  is  the  constant  throughout  all  change,"  and  consequently  "the  uniformity  of  its  organization  also 
guarantees  the  uniformity  of  the  Feeling  for  Form.""'  In  short,  to  make  art  historical  and  cultural  statements  sci- 
entifically solid,  one  has  to  place  one's  trust  in  a  universally  valid  human  nature. 

In  Renaissance  unci  Barock.  these  convictions  are  applied  to  art  historical  praxis.  "Throughout,  we  presume  a 
physical  presence  that  conforms  to  ours."  he  writes,  for  exaiuple,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "On  the  Foundations  of 
Stylistic  Change."  and  so  attempts  on  the  basis  of  this  analogy  to  determine  the  "form  fantasy"  of  the  artist."  In 
so  doing.  Wolfflin  approaches  the  "form  feeling  of  an  epoch"  by  way  of  "easily  controllable  psychological  facts." 
The  artist  has.  in  such  a  psychologically  charged  field,  no  other  choice  than  to  interpret  the  artistic  as,  or  to  raise 
it  to.  an  idealized  realm,  to  "that  which  man  would  like  to  be."'* 

Wolfflin's  beliefs — his  concept  of  style,  his  emphasis  on  proportions  (these  followed  Friedrich  Thiersch) — were 
readily  accepted  by  the  architects  of  his  generation,  the  very  ones  who,  along  with  Riegel  and  Behrens,  accused 
Semper  of  mechanism.  But  Wolfflin's  psychologically-based  notion  of  "form-feeling"  is,  even  in  his  own  wish- 
ful iinagination,  just  as  mechanical  as  any  of  Semper's  cultural  historical  typecasting.  Indeed,  one  could  argue 
that  Semper's  formulations — for  example,  when  he  tries  to  find  a  carefully  nuanced  formula  for  the  "principle  of 
clothing"  based  on  "a  structural-symbolical  scheme  rather  than  a  structural-technological  one"'" — are  frequently 
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more  differentiated  than  what  Wolfflin  tried  to  demonstrate  by  means  of  his  analogy  between  what  mechanics 
does  for  physics  and  what  psychology  does  for  art  history.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  reproached  him  for  this  analogy. 
Besides,  how  many  of  the  anti-Semperians  have  actually  read  him?  When,  at  a  later  date,  another  art  historian 
wanted  yet  again  to  borrow  concepts  from  the  natural  sciences,  the  borders  were  drawn  differently,  and  a  new 
storm  of  indignation  rose.   Hans  Sedlmayer  in  his  study  of  Borromini  not  only  drew  on  a  "Cartesian  world  view" 
and  on  Kretchmer's  psycho-physical  structural  types,  but  also  on  Lavoisier  and  his  "new  chemistry."  This  was 
going  overboard,  methodologically  speaking,  although  Sedlmayer  claimed  that  all  he  wanted  to  create  was  a  "for- 
mal conceptual  model."""'  Sedlinayer"s  chapter  on  the  "Psychology  of  Borromini"  has  been  described  by  Anthony 
Blunt,  perhaps  in  slightly  exaggerated  terms,  as  an  ingenious  if  perverse  Freudian  analysis.'"   One  wonders  if  this 
prominent  critic  actually  read  either  Freud  or  Sedlmayer,  and  if  so,  whether  he  understood  or  wanted  to  under- 
stand either  one. 

What  is  clear  is  that  taken  together,  these  more  or  less  trumped  up  controversies  involve  psychological  perspec- 
tives on  art.   While  accusations  of  dogmatism  were  made,  all  basically  agreed  that  dogmatism  could  hardly  lead 
to  a  clarification  of  historical  facts.   Some  acknowledged  the  speculative  character  of  their  cited  models  while 
others  thought  they  were  excessive:  "Comparative  description,"  "genetic"  representation,  "structural  analysis"! 
The  transitions  between  such  models  were  fluid.  To  what  extent  insights  gained  from  prior  interpretations  could 
be  applied  to  those  that  followed  was  likely  the  real  cause  of  dissent.  This  is  hardly  surprising,  in  view  of  a  truly 
demanding  epistemological  question  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  intellectual  endeavors.  It  is  no  doubt  because  of 
interpretive  finesse  that  the  much  longed  for  ground  rules  for  art  do  not  obliterate  history  altogether!  Wittkower's 
facit,  which  appeared  in  his  1931  Kritik  i/cr  Kriiik  yet  did  not  resolve  the  Borromini  debate,  sounded  as  follows: 
"Theoretical  nitpicking  obstructs  access  to  the  individual  work.'^'  This  also  applies  to  Wolfflin,  Semper  and  oth- 
er art  historians.   Wittkower  saw  such  theoretical  nitpicking  as  "a  reversal  of  the  ...  desired  aim."  While  this  may 
be  true,  one  may  be  left  to  wonder — indeed,  should  wonder — what  happens  when  one  moves  beyond  the  single 
work  of  art  to  something  more  fundamental. 

Wittkower  was  caught  up  in  that  question  as  well.   When  he  examined  the  purely  theoretical  issue  of  how  to  gen- 
eralize in  geometrical  terms  the  proportional  arrangement  of  Palladian  architecture,  sharp  criticism  was  unavoid- 
able— although  he  did  not  go  to  the  same  extremes  as  his  student  Colin  Rowe,  who  went  so  far  in  his  generaliza- 
tion as  to  draw  Le  Corbusier's  villas  into  direct  comparison  with  Palladio's  and,  in  so  doing,  helped — by  way  of 
"proof — to  crown  modern  architecture  with  the  "classical."'"  The  larger  context  of  this  history — namely,  the 
universal  declaration  of  geometrical  laws  as  well  as  basic  rules  and  their  application  in  the  "Le.v  Thierschiana" 
(which  was  also  used  by  Wolfflin  as  a  point  of  departure  for  his  studies  of  proportion,  and  which  was  known  to 
Le  Corbusier  although  he  did  not  admit  this) — were  barely  of  interest  to  him.  This  proves  how  much  the  search 
for  ground  rules — itself  a  generalization — emerges  from  a  complex  history. 

As  for  the  psychological  question,  Witkower  dealt  with  it  in  other  contexts — not  as  a  comprehensive  principle  that 
gave  the  concept  of  style  a  sense  of  aliveness  (as  with  Wolfflin),  but  as  a  contextual  enlargement  for  the  analysis 
of  individual  works  of  art.  In  1931,  Wittkower  saw  the  "psychological  architectural  mindset"  as  Bernini's  "very 
own  domain,"  a  correct  characterization,  by  the  way,  if  one  relies  on  one  of  Bernini's  rare  moinents  of  self-ob- 
servation, the  Milano  testimony  with  its  correspondingly  revelatory  remarks.^''  Here,  the  encounter  with  reality 
leads  one  to  understand  that  psychology,  for  the  art  historian,  is  related  above  all  to  sensory  perception.  It  is 
somewhere  between  all  these  positions  that  art  and  architectural  history  has  maneuvered,  albeit  without,  for  the 
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most  part,  paying  heed  to  the  fundamental  considerations  that  were,  and  are.  connected  to  them.  To  have  done 
so  would  have  been  the  best  way  to  come  closer  to  the  truth,  particularly  if  the  aim  is  to  navigate  the  minefield 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  front  presented  by  purely  factual  recitation,  and.  on  the  other,  the  overly  hasty  ca- 
pitulation to  principles  and  laws.  In  the  best  of  intellectual  traditions,  this  double  point  of  view — the  nomological 
and  the  historical — has  been  postulated  as  the  necessary  and  correct  approach  to  holistic  inquiry.  In  this  regard, 
the  "baroque  object"  is  in  the  end  an  idealized  folly,  because  the  unilateralness  and  inadequacy  of  the  "one 
method"  that  is  juxtaposed  to  it  comes  clearly  into  focus.  What  matters  are  the  shades  that  lie  in  between  the 
extremes  posited  by  the  venerable  ars  opposotoriiim;  conjecture  points  in  the  right  direction.   In  this  way,  knowl- 
edge approaches  reality.  This  was  already  made  clear  by  Angelo  Poliziano  in  his  "Panepistemon"  and  the  three 
possibilities  or  "genera  doctrinarum"  among  humans  that  it  elaborated,  namely  the  "Inspiratum,"  the  "Inventum," 
and  the  "Mixtum."  To  recognize  this  is  not  all  that  simple,  but  becomes  essential  in  the  Baroque  context.   So  the 
baroque-skeptic,  Jakob  Burckhardt,  declared  to  his  teacher  Franz  Kugler  during  his  journey  to  Varallo  on  August 
5,  1857,  in  a  statement  that  now  seems  quite  understandable  to  us:  "I  would  like  at  least  once  in  my  lifetime  to 
see.  so  that  I  can  believe,  the  mixtum  compositum  of  sculpture  and  painting  that  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  has  propound- 
ed there."^'  To  transform  a  matter  of  belief  into  a  rational  statement  is  by  no  means  easy!  Art  history  has  often 
floundered  on  this,  especially  where  the  Baroque  is  concerned.'"'  For  this  reason  alone,  we  continue  to  face  an 
exciting  and  challenging  task. 
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Benjamin's  Baroque 

Michael  Osman 


For  interpreters  of  Walter  Benjamin,  the  tlieory  of  allegory  presented  in  Tlie  Origin  ofGcrnuiii  Tragic  Dranni 
(1925)  presages  ideas  appearing  in  his  later  writings  on  such  modern  subjects  as  the  poetry  of  Charles  Baudelaire, 
the  Paris  arcades  and  Brechtian  theater.'   For  instance,  a  prominent  cultural  historian  like  Susan  Buck-Morss 
draws  a  direct  analogy  between  the  role  the  ruin  plays  in  German  Baroque  Traiierspiel  and  the  decay  it  comes  to 
represent  in  the  visual  culture  of  the  late  nineteenth  century: 

And  just  as  the  Baroque  dramatists  saw  in  the  ruin  not  only  the  "highly  meaningful  fragment."  but 
also  the  objective  determinate  for  their  own  poetic  construction,  the  elements  of  which  were  never 
unified  into  a  seamless  whole,  so  Benjamin  employed  the  most  modern  method  of  montage  in  order 
to  construct  out  of  the  decaying  fragments  of  nineteenth  century  culture  images  that  made  visible  the 
"jagged  line  of  demarcation  between  physical  nature  and  meaning.'"- 

Here.  Benjamin's  description  of  modernity  aligns  itself  with  the  poetic  compositional  structures  of  German 
Baroque  playwrights — the  result  being  that  his  "method  of  montage"  makes  apparent  the  ambiguous  relationship 
between  the  experienced  world  and  its  semantic  representation.  Buck-Morss's  insistence  on  seeing  one  histori- 
cal period  through  the  lens  of  another  resurfaces  later,  when  she  equates  the  tragic  impact  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War  (1618-1648)  and  the  psychological  trauma  of  World  War  1  in  order  to  posit  Benjamin's  nascent  engagement 
with  the  capacity  of  a  literary  mode  like  allegory  to  address  the  nostalgia  presumably  inherent  in  modernity.' 
Given  the  notable  interest  expressed  by  Benjamin's  critics  in  the  problem  of  modernity,  few  scholars  have  situ- 
ated his  study  of  the  Traiierspiel  in  the  context  of  its  own  historical  period — that  is.  the  Baroque.  This  essay  will 
investigate  how  the  theses  developed  in  Benjamin's  book — on  allegory,  melancholia,  and  the  theatre  itself — are 
historically  appropriate  means  of  understanding  the  design,  mechanics,  and  broader  cultural  relevance  of  German 
Baroque  scenography.   1  begin  by  underscoring  how  the  semantic  performance  of  allegory,  as  Benjamin  theorizes 
it,  is  in  fact  conjured  up  by  the  stage  mechanics  of  the  Baroque  Traiierspiel.  I  then  turn  to  the  work  of  a  German 
scenographer,  Joseph  Furttenbach  (1591-1667),  and  his  treatise  on  stage  design  to  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of 
Benjamin's  theory  in  explaining  the  visual  aspect  of  Baroque  theater.   1  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  alle- 
gorical figure  of  melancholia,  in  whose  spirit  Baroque  mourning  plays  were  composed,  and  who  represented,  for 
Benjamin,  the  ideal  viewer  of  an  intense  and  crude  theater  tradition. 

Any  arguments  for  the  historical  validity  of  Benjamin's  theories  must  be  based  first  on  his  own  title,  which  insists 
on  seeing  Traiierspiel  through  its  origin  (or  Urspriing)  as  opposed  to  its  genesis  (or  Eulsleluing).  In  contrast  to 
the  necessarily  forward  movement  of  creation  implied  by  genesis,  origin,  as  he  sees  it.  is  a  momentary  and  rec- 
ognizable suspension  between  the  past  and  the  future.  This  idea,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  that  which  Benjamin 
goes  on  to  call  natural  history,  is  clearly  explained  by  Saiuuel  Weber's  summary  of  the  concept  as  "not  the  history 
of  nature  but  history  as  nature."  This,  he  claims,  is  "the  discreet,  discontinuous,  un-genetic  aspect  of  the  origin 
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...  entirely  incompatible  with  any  sort  of  linear  or  dialectical  development."''   Like  phenotnena  in  nature,  then, 
natural  history  maintains  a  quality  of  becoming  in  being.  When  seen  in  this  way,  the  Tratierspiel  absorbs  both 
past  and  future  into  its  history,  so  that  origin  is  just  as  concerned  with  beginnings  as  it  is  with  ends,  and  hence  no 
longer  isolated  from  the  "world  of  ideas"  by  which  it  should  properly  be  surrounded. 

The  very  structure  of  Benjamin's  book  speaks  to  this  idea.  The  ""Epistemo-Critical  Prologue,"  in  which  meth- 
odology is  outlined,  serves  to  justify  a  two-part  organization;  the  first  section,  "Tnnierspiel  and  Tragedy,"  fo- 
cuses on  past  traditions  by  drawing  the  distinction  between  the  poetics  of  Classical  drama  and  those  of  German 
Baroque  drama;  and  the  second  section,  "Traiierspiel  and  Allegory,"  turns  to  future  discussions  by  elaborating  a 
Romanticist  theory  of  allegory  to  conceptualize  the  Traiierspiel  while  setting  it  in  its  proper  seventeenth-century 
context.   Both  these  sections,  then,  attempt  to  address  the  Traiierspiel  through  its  origin,  which,  as  Benjamin 
writes  in  his  prologue, 

although  an  entirely  historical  category,  has,  nevertheless,  nothing  to  do  with  genesis.  The  term 
origin  is  not  intended  to  describe  the  process  by  which  the  existent  came  into  being,  but  rather  to  de- 
scribe that  which  emerges  from  a  process  of  becoming  and  disappearance.  Origin  is  an  eddy  in  the 
stream  of  becoming,  and  in  its  current  it  swallows  the  material  involved  in  the  process  of  genesis.* 

By  means  of  the  metaphorical  framing — current,  stream,  edd> — of  becoining  and  disappearance,  origin  emerges; 
it  appears  as  a  distinct  moment  absorbing  everything  around  it  only  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  larger  whole.''  This 
approach  to  describing  the  origin  of  the  Trauerspiel  supports  Benjamin's  decision  to  divide  his  book  into  two 
histories;  the  first  half  deals  with  that  which  came  before  the  Trauerspiel  (Classical  drama),  while  the  second 
deals  with  that  which  follows  (Romanticism).  This  kind  of  historical  temporality  is  justified,  to  Benjamin's 
mind,  through  the  invocation  of  the  philosophy  of  a  properly  Baroque  figure;  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibniz  and  his 
Moinidology  (1714)  to  which  Benjamin  turns  in  order  to  clarify  his  approach.  According  to  Leibniz,  a  monad 
is  a  substance  without  parts.  Yet  each  monad,  even  in  its  essential  simplicity,  contains  the  infinite  multiplicity 
of  all  other  monads — and  for  Benjamin  these  are  like  the  objects  of  natural  history  in  that  they,  too,  are  intri- 
cately interrelated  to  one  another.  '   What  underlies  Leibniz's  theory  is  a  conviction  that  all  ideas  are  essentially 
bound  together  through  a  common  unified  spirit.   Similarly,  what  emerges  from  Benjamin's  natural  history  of  the 
Trauerspiel  is  an  abbreviated  "image  of  the  world"  and  the  totality  of  ideas  it  reflects.' 

The  historical  image  of  the  Trauerspiel  begins  to  unfold  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  in  which  Benjamin  categori- 
cally rejects  a  type  of  scholarship  that  employs  the  dramatic  treatises  of  the  Baroque  period  in  Germany  as  tem- 
plates for  reading  the  structure  of  the  Trauerspiel.  These  treatises  are  largely  based  on  Aristotle's  Poeties.   Yet 
Benjamin  maintains  that  their  influence  on  the  plays  of  such  Baroque  writers  as  Andreas  Gryphius  (1616-1664), 
David  Gaspers  von  Lohenstein  (1635-83)  and  Johann  Christian  Hallmann  (1664-1702)  is  quite  insignificant  once 
their  composition,  plot,  and  staging  are  thoroughly  explored.  For  example,  the  hero  of  Classical  tragedy  typically 
derives  his  tragic  stature  from  rank  and  myth,  whereas  in  the  Trauerspiel  the  sovereign  emerges  as  the  main  char- 
acter because  he  is  the  "principal  exponent  of  history"  and  serves  "as  its  incarnation."'  Insofar  as  the  ruler,  the 
holder  of  absolute  power,  functioned  as  the  representation  of  history  in  this  period,  his  historical  life  inevitably 
defined  the  narrative  content  of  the  play.  As  opposed  to  the  divine  mythology  of  Classical  tragedy,  in  which  fate 
determines  the  outcome  of  things,  the  plot  of  Baroque  drama  remains  decidedly  immanent  in  that  its  narrative 
power  rests  entirely  on  the  quotidian  events  of  the  sovereign's  life.  The  Trauerspiel  places  the  history  appear- 
ing all  around  it  into  dramatic  relief  This  turn  to  daily  existence — albeit  in  a  grandiose  royal  context — provides 
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some  explanation  for  why  seventeenth-century  playwrights  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  court  intrigue 
rather  than  on  the  eschatological  questions  governing  the  Classical  stage.'"  Furthermore,  the  preference  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  political  analyses  of  the  period;  Carl  Schmitt's  observation  that  the  immanent  possibility  of 
catastrophe  that  haunted  much  of  Counter-Reformation  Europe  is  confirmed,  according  to  Benjamin,  by  the  dra- 
maturgical idealization  of  political  stability  characterizing  many  of  the  Trauerspiel." 

The  immanence  of  Baroque  drama  becomes  further  emphasized  in  the  second  half  of  the  book  in  which  Benjamin 
addresses  the  Trauerspiel  through  its  use  of  allegory.  This  was  a  rhetorical  form  that  had  been  largely  dismissed, 
to  his  mind,  by  Romantic  aesthetic  theory.  While  this  might  have  been  the  case  (and  a  whole  body  of  literary 
criticism  from  Tzevan  Todorov  to  Paul  de  Man  continues  the  debate),  Benjamin  nonetheless  depends  for  his 
theory  of  allegory  on  the  first  volume  of  Georg  Friedrich  Creuzer's  Mylhologie  (1810)  in  which  the  Romantic  phi- 
lologist characterized  the  experience  of  the  symbol  as  a  "momentary  totality"  and  the  experience  of  allegory  as  a 
"progression  in  a  series  of  moments."'-  According  to  Creuzer,  symbolic  representation  is  understood  as  a  sudden 
illumination  of  an  embodied  idea,  as  an  object  whose  form  is  its  content.  Allegorical  representation,  by  contrast, 
requires  a  semantic  substitution  in  order  to  access  its  meaning,  extending  the  temporal  dimension  of  the  aesthetic 
experience.  If  Romanticism  generally  dismissed  allegory  as  inauthentic  on  this  basis,  it  was  precisely  because 
it  was  neither  instantaneous  nor  self-sufficient  and  thus  revealed  its  semiotic  nature  too  easily."  For  Benjamin, 
however,  the  movement  inherent  in  allegory  between  form  and  content  was  a  most  appropriate  means  for  describ- 
ing how  the  writers  of  the  Trauerspiel  pursued  their  interest  in  history,  intrigue  and  artifice.  Time  in  these  dra- 
mas, as  we  learn  in  the  first  part  of  Benjamin's  book,  progressed  according  to  events  in  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
making  the  site  of  the  royal  court  the  most  natural  setting  for  a  narrative  to  unfold.  Lohenstein,  in  the  preface 
to  his  play  Sophonisbe,  confirms  this  preference:  "Nowhere  are  action  and  setting  richer  than  in  the  life  of  those 
whose  element  is  the  court."'^  That  richness  implies  a  complex  temporality  rather  than  an  instantaneous  clarity, 
and  makes  allegory  a  potentially  ideal  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  meaning.  Because  allegory  unfolds  through 
time,  and  thus  accumulates  a  whole  series  of  meanings,  it  presents  its  interpreter  with  a  multiplicity  of  semantic 
levels.  These  levels  are,  to  Benjamin,  like  stage  sets — and  this  is  the  compelling  part  of  the  argument — in  front 
of  which  the  stately  content  of  the  Trauerspiel  works  to  collapse  history  into  the  scenographic  artifice  of  a  spatial 
image."  Benjamin  explains: 

Whereas  in  the  symbol  destruction  is  idealized  and  the  transfigured  face  of  nature  is  fleetingly  re- 
vealed in  light  of  redemption,  in  allegory  the  observer  is  confronted  with  the  /ac/e.v  hippocralica  of 
history  as  a  petrified  primordial  landscape.  Everything  about  history  that,  from  the  very  beginning, 
has  been  untimely,  sorrowful,  unsuccessful,  is  expressed  in  a  face — or  rather  in  a  death's  head. 
And  although  such  a  thing  lacks  all  "symbolic"  freedom  of  expression,  all  classical  proportion,  all 
humanity — nevertheless,  this  is  the  form  in  which  man's  subjection  to  nature  is  most  obvious  and  it 
significantly  gives  rise  not  only  to  the  enigmatic  question  of  the  nature  of  human  existence  as  such, 
but  also  of  the  biographical  historicity  of  the  individual.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  allegorical  way  of 
seeing,  of  the  Baroque  ..."' 

What  is  of  interest  here  is  the  specifically  Baroque  image  of  a  landscape  of  history  that  develops  through  allegory. 
From  the  vantage  point  of  a  period  observer,  the  historical  unraveling  brought  about  through  allegory  became  a 
visual  and  spatial  experience.  Simultaneously,  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative  denied  any  sense  of  historical 
fulfillment  by  exposing,  through  the  biographies  of  even  the  greatest  princes  and  monarchs,  their  shortcomings 
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and  human  flaws.  At  stake  here,  then,  is  an  allegorical  definition  of  the  human  experience  we  call  history,  whose 
"Hippocratic  countenance"  proffers  a  "petrified  primordial  landscape"  to  its  viewer.  Benjamin's  allegorical  im- 
age of  history  is  that  of  a  face  encountering  death — confronting  that  dramatic  if  inevitable  moment  when  all  hope 
is  lost  and  disclosing,  in  the  process,  human  powerlessness  in  the  face,  as  it  were,  of  nature's  vitality.  As  opposed 
to  the  symbol's  "fleeting"  transfiguration  and  redemption  of  nature,  allegory,  whose  multiple  meanings  are  dif- 
ficult and  ambiguous  in  great  part  because  of  its  dependence  on  the  visual,  becomes  the  rhetorical  mode  of  choice 
for  exposing  the  image  of  history's  futility. 

This  preference  for  allegory  over  the  symbol  was,  for  Benjamin,  a  distinctive  feature  of  Baroque  literary  produc- 
tion— as  was  a  reliance  on  images.  He  notes  that  even  in  the  printed  manuscripts  of  the  period  "both  externally 
and  stylistically — in  the  extreme  character  of  the  typographical  arrangement  and  in  the  use  of  highly  charged 
metaphors — the  written  word  tends  towards  the  visual."'"  Benjamin  was  hardly  the  first  to  underscore  this  ten- 
dency; as  he  points  out,  a  whole  generation  of  turn  of  the  century  scholars  discussed  allegory's  risky  engagement 
with  visual  representation.   For  example,  he  cites  Carl  Worst's  Barockprohleine  (1912).  in  which  an  allegory  is 
revealed  as  "a  'crossing  of  the  borders  of  a  different  mode,"  an  advance  of  the  plastic  arts  into  the  territory  of  the 
'rhetorical"  arts."'"  But  it  was  precisely  allegory's  visual  capacities  that  prompted  the  playwrights  and  scenogra- 
phers  of  the  Trauerspiel  to  merge  the  temporal  dimension  of  the  narrative  word  with  the  spatial  extension  of  the 
allegorical  image  into  a  singular  theatrical  experience. 

The  theorization  of  allegory  and  its  implied  use  in  the  T/Y/i/tTSTj/c/ notwithstanding.  Benjamin  does  not  explicitly 
address  how  allegory  might  have  materialized  in  actual  stage  settings.  Instead,  he  describes  the  scene  through 
the  metaphor  of  ruin:  "In  the  ruin  history  has  physically  merged  into  the  setting.  And  in  this  guise  history  does 
not  assume  the  form  of  the  process  of  an  eternal  life  so  much  as  that  of  irresistible  decay.   ...  Allegories  are.  in 
the  realm  of  thoughts,  what  ruins  are  in  the  realm  of  things."'''  The  decaying  quality  of  the  ruin — a  fragment  of 
what  was  once  whole — records  the  inevitable  progress  of  time,  making  it  the  most  fitting  material  analogue  to  the 
incomplete  and  continuously  deferred  meaning  associated  with  the  allegorical  process.  To  apply  Benjamin's  anal- 
ysis of  such  a  process  to  the  complex  design  of  stage  settings  makes  clear  how  the  latter  coincide  with  the  literary 
effect  of  allegory.  By  means  of  an  allegorical  conception  of  the  art  of  scenography,  in  other  words,  the  Baroque 
stage  can  be  seen  as  the  visual  mechanistn  by  which  a  rhetorical  device  is  activated.-"  The  three-dimensional  set- 
tings of  the  Trauerspiel  make  apparent  the  rhetorical  difficulty  of  allegory;  that  is,  they  make  visually  present,  in 
the  form  of  a  ruin,  the  idea  of  the  hopelessness  of  history  that  is,  according  to  Benjamin,  integral  to  the  Baroque. 

This  conflation  of  allegory,  history,  and  the  ruin — and  their  materialization  in  the  stage  setting — is  supported 
by  what  we  know  of  German  Baroque  scenic  mechanics:  the  manipulation  of  perspectival  effects,  the  recession 
of  painted  scenes,  the  use  of  moving  machines,  and  the  reliance  on  lighting  and  sound  effects.  Indeed,  German 
Baroque  scenography  was  so  intricately  conceived  that  it  was  hardly  ever  confined  to  a  single  unchanging 
backdrop.   Instead,  stage  designers  like  Joseph  Furttenbach  opted  to  produce  at  least  two  completely  disparate 
scenes  that  could  be  switched  with  great  speed  along  with  moving  machines  as  well  as  light  and  sound  effects  in 
order  to  mesmerize  their  audiences  through  an  elaborate  spectacle.  Furttenbach's  designs  were  not  entirely  his 
own  invention;  they  were  informed  by  a  century  of  architectural  innovations  on  the  Italian  Renaissance  stage.-' 
Having  spent  ten  years  in  Italy  before  the  Thirty  Years  War,  he  had  accumulated  notes  on  a  variety  of  theatrical 
events.  In  Milan,  he  attended  a  festival  where  he  first  observed  the  use  of  fireworks."  In  Rome,  he  measured  the 
Colosseum,  closely  examined  the  Theater  of  Marcellus,  and  took  note  of  the  scenic  ornaments  of  formal  gardens. 
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All  this,  along  with  a  short  decription  otlhe  Medici  Theater  in  Florence,  was  collected  in  his  Newes  Iliiicraniiin 
Italiae  of  1627.-'  These  experiences  so  deeply  influenced  Furttenbach  that  he  applied  his  acquired  knowledge 
to  the  design  lor  a  theater  in  Ulm  (1640-1641)  that  is  documented  in  his  last  treatise;  The  Noble  Mirror  of  Art 
(Mannhiiffter  Kiiiislspiegel). 

In  Ulm,  where  he  had  been  appointed  city  architect.  Furttenbach  designed  a  stage  with  machines  that  could 
transform  a  city  street  into  a  country  lane  at  a  given  musical  cue  (Fig.  1)."''  In  order  to  make  the  change  occur 
as  quickly  as  possible,  he  designed  rotating  triangular  prisms  caUed  periakloi,  which  were  painted  on  two  sides, 
each  representing  a  different  scene.-'   Placed  directly  behind  the  proscenium  walls,  the  periokloi  were  erected  in 
two  sets  of  five  (three  primary  and  two  secondary)  on  either  side  of  the  stage.  These  receded  perspectivally  both 
in  plan  and  in  section,  and  generated  a  three-dimensional  painted  setting  for  the  action  of  the  play.   His  plans 
indicate  two  and  a  half  foot  "streets"  (or  Gassen],  which  could  function  as  wings  through  which  the  actors  could 
enter  and  exit;  these  were  located  between  the  five-foot  surfaces  of  the  six  primary /)t'//(;A7o;,  which  were  painted 
to  look  like  building  facades  (Fig.  2).-*'  The  corners  of  the  four  secondary /7e/'/«A-/o/.  behind  those  facing  the 
stage,  met  the  corners  of  the  painted  panels  to  give  the  illusion  that  they  were  in  fact  three-dimensional  buildings. 
When  the  pericikfoi  were  reoriented  from  their  original  configuration  as  exterior  corners  of  buildings  into  interior 
corners  of  hedges,  the  town  miraculously  transformed  into  a  garden  (Fig.  3). 

In  1640,  a  certain  Herr  Merchius  staged  a  performance  in  Furttenbach's  theater  that  dramatized  the  life  of  Moses 
and  the  delivery  of  the  Israelite  people  from  Egypt.  According  to  Furttenbach,  "the  production  used  120  people, 
lasted  for  si.\  hours,  and  presented  three  principal  changes  of  scene.""    In  addition  to  the  turning  prisms  and  a 
variety  of  painted  backdrops,  Furttenbach  also  designed  and  constructed  fourteen  machines  that  appeared  on 
the  stage  during  performances  (Fig.  4,  PI.  4).  Among  them  was  a  cloud  machine  containing  a  room  that  could  be 
lowered  onto  the  stage  and  then  raised  again  while  carrying  actors  playing  Jesus  and  singing  angels.  There  was 
also  a  box  called  a  "glory";  here,  four  candles  and  a  round  double  glass  filled  with  red-colored  water  were  set  on 
top  of  a  miniature  model  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  the  darkness  of  the  theater's  interior,  the  light  emanating  from  the 
box  purportedly  appeared  as  blinding  as  that  of  the  sun,  and  was  meant  to  inspire  deep  spiritual  feelings  in  the 
audience.   Furttenbach  describes  the  scene  in  the  following  way; 

Now  when  the  time  comes  in  the  play  when  the  Lord  God  speaks  from  the  heavens  to  Moses  to  the 
accompaniment  of  thimder  and  lightning  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  then  the  door  is  drawn  up 
and  the  sun  is  turned  a  little  to  the  right  and  then  a  little  to  the  left  to  send  a  beautiful  splendor  with 
shimmering  beams  toward  the  spectators,  causing  them  great  wonder.  This  glory  will  serve  for 
many  other  actions  besides  Mount  Sinai  and  the  lover  of  such  things  will  produce  great  delight  with 
it.2« 

In  its  coordination  of  light,  sound  and  motion,  the  glory  was  treant  to  enrapture  the  audience.  To  further  impress 
spectators,  Furttenbach  designed  wave  machines  mimicking  the  motion  of  water.  When  used  in  sequence,  still. 
sliding,  violent  and  upstanding  waves  allowed  Moses  to  command  the  parting  of  the  Red  Sea.  Furttenbach's 
treatise  includes  the  description  of  machines  for  other  plays  with  biblical  subject  matter;  we  learn  of  Jonah's  ship 
and  a  whale  with  a  moveable  mouth  wide  enough  to  "swallow"  Jonah.  Each  of  these  machines  are.  in  effect, 
miniature  stages  moving  or  floating  through  the  greater  perspectival  space  of  the  stage.  As  opposed  to  Aristotle's 
condition  that  in  "tragedy  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate  many  parts  of  the  action  being  carried  on  simultaneously," 
these  machines  work  to  undermine  the  ideal  unity  of  place,  producing  an  elaborately  fragmented  scene  portrayed 
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Figure  I.  Stage  sets  \silh pcriokioi. 
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Figure  2.  Peiiakloi  at  the  theater  in  Ulm, 
Mannhafter  Kunslspiegel  (Xbiii),  Plate  11. 


Figure  3.  Peiiakloi,  second  configuration, 
Mcinnhafler  Kunslspiegel  (\6b}).  P\ate  11  '/,. 
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by  Benjamin  in  the  idea  of  the  ruin.-'  When  measured  against  the  scale  of  the  stage  in  Ulm,  the  machines  are 
large  enough  to  transgress  the  rules  of  linear  perspective  that  guided  the  overall  design  of  the  stage.  As  such, 
they  divide  the  stage  into  multiple  and  discrete  spaces,  each  with  an  autonomous  interior:  the  whale's  mouth  into 
which  Jonah  is  swallowed,  the  space  inside  the  "glory"  into  which  the  double  glass  is  placed,  or  the  platform 
within  the  cloud  machine  where  Jesus  and  the  angels  sing.  These  secondary  spaces  may  never  fully  destroy  the 
perspectival  integrity  of  the  greater  whole.  Yet  they  visually  enact  the  potentially  disruptive  effect  of  allegory 
by  literally  presenting,  within  the  unity  proffered  by  a  perspectival  setting,  a  multiplicity  of  theatrical  spaces  that 
emerge  successively  and  that  mirror,  by  virtue  of  changing  scenic  mechanics,  the  unfolding  of  allegorical  mean- 
ing in  the  play. 

The  design  and  mechanics  of  Furttenbach's  stage,  then,  operate  in  much  the  same  way  as  Benjamin's  description 
of  the  narrative  complexity  of  the  Trauerspiel  as  "built  up  in  the  manner  of  terraces."'"  For  example,  Benjamin 
points  to  the  custom  of  the  double  title  of  such  plays  as  Mailman's  Adonis  unci  Rosibella,  whose  structure  intro- 
duces subject  matter  and  then  allegorical  content.  The  subject  matter  is  simply  given  by  the  names  of  the  charac- 
ters in  love,  "Adonis  and  Rosibella,"  while  the  allegorical  content  that  follows  summarizes  the  meaning  underly- 
ing the  events,  "the  significance  of  love  and  its  triumph  over  death."  Benjamin  calls  these  allegories  "captions" 
to  the  nominal  title."  Throughout  the  dialogue  of  the  play  new  captions  appear  in  the  dialogue  bearing  witness  to 
an  allegorical  meaning  that  continuously  surfaces  as  part  of  the  visual  setting.  For  Benjamin,  these  captions  are 
as  textual  as  they  are  imagistic,  in  that  they  function  on  stage  "as  if  they  properly  belong  beneath  an  allegorical 
engraving."'-    The  machines  described  above  can  likewise  be  understood  as  "captions"  to  the  overall  design  of 
the  setting.    Just  as  the  spoken  prose  grows  in  repetitive  complexity,  each  "layer"  of  architectural  and  mechanical 
artifice  adds  to  the  intricacy  of  form  and  functionality  of  the  physical  stage.  In  this  context,  the  dense  prose  of 
the  Trauerspiel  is  set  within  a  space  designed  to  create  a  perspectival  illusion  that  is  always  being  compromised 
by  a  series  of  moving  machines,  enacting  divine,  magnificent  and  often  magical  sideshows.  Benjamin's  explica- 
tion of  the  effect  of  allegory  in  these  plays,  which  push  towards  narrative  fragmentation,  is  mirrored  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  objects  in  the  visual  spectacle. 

What  we  might  call  the  fragments  of  Baroque  scenography — perioktoi,  machines,  backdrops,  and  light  and  sound 
effects,  each  with  their  own  theatrical  and  spatial  consequences — compete  with  the  visual  power  of  one-point 
perspective  for  the  audience's  attention.   It  was  in  the  latter  that  Furttenbach  saw  the  source  of  theatrical  eupho- 
ria. He  wrote  in  the  following  terms  about  the  epiphanic  effect  of  perspectival  illusion  on  the  spectator: 

What  a  splendid  moving  thing  is  a  perspective  scene  in  a  theater.  The  perspective  lines  carry  the 
eye  so  well  in  the  distance  that  not  only  the  ordinary  spectator,  but  the  master  himself  will  be  carried 
away  against  his  will  and  be  astonished  and  entranced.   Perspective  presents  such  a  lovely  new  world 
that  even  a  melancholy  spirit  would  be  refreshed,  strengthened,  and  persuaded  to  a  longer  life." 

The  precise  geometry  of  lines  converging  into  the  distance  entice  the  viewer's  gaze  "against  his  will"  and  towards 
the  action  taking  place  on  stage.   But  who  is  this  viewer?  There  are  the  "ordinary  spectators,"  but  the  "master" 
of  whom  Furttenbach  writes  refers  to  the  "Princes,  Dukes,  and  Electors,  who  are  fond  of  having  such  plays  pre- 
sented" and  who  often  sponsored  them  as  celebratory  events  for  their  courts. "  It  is  likely  only  the  latter  who  are 
privileged  enough  to  possess  a  "melancholy  spirit" — that  is,  a  spirit  susceptible  to  being  overwhelmed  by  a  visual 
entrance  into  the  illusionistic  depth  of  the  mechanized  stage  and  thereby  overcome  by  a  spectacle  that  causes  the 
loss  of  one's  grasp  of  reality. 
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Figure  4.  Table  of  machines  for  the  theater  in  Ulm, 
Xtannhiifler  Kiinslspiegel  {\66i).  Plate  13.  From  top 
left  to  bottom  right:  "Glory"  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Heavenly  Host;  cloud  machine  for  the  "Glory  of  Mount 
Sinai;"  back  view  of  shutter  in  the  cloud  machine; 
wooden  box  lined  with  brass  foil  used  as  a  reflector  for 
the  "Glory  of  Mount  Sinai;"  cloud  for  the  appearance  of 
"a  destroying  angel;"  cloud  for  the  angel  who  prevents 
Abraham's  sacrifice;  the  bower  with  gourds  for  the 
Jonah  play;  Pharaoh's  throne;  three  waves — on  top  is  the 
wave  board  for  a  quiet  sea.  in  the  center  the  wave  board 
for  a  rough  sea,  and  on  the  bottom  the  roller  for  a  large 
wave;  two  standing  waves;  Mount  Sinai;  the  whale  who 
swallowed  Jonah;  Jonah's  ship;  a  parasol  frame  used 
in  the  scene  with  the  "burning  bush  of  fire"  along  with 
different  types  of  light  sources. 


Figure  5.  Alhrcchl  Diircr.   \I,Uji,  nlui  I  i  \l 
Metropolitan  Museum  ol  .Art.  1514). 
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Furttenbach's  use  of  the  word  "melancholy"  to  characterize  the  privileged  viewers  of  Trauerspiel  offers  an  ir- 
resistible transition  back  to  Benjamin,  who  points  out  that  Lutheran  doctrines  prevalent  in  seventeenth-century 
Germany  produced  an  overriding  sense  of  melancholy  in  the  ruling  classes.  Through  the  rejection  of  good  works, 
he  explains,  human  actions  were  deprived  of  value  and.  as  a  result,  the  great  men  of  the  Baroque  period  were 
left  in  a  state  of  helpless  self-absorption.'*  These  were  the  privileged  spectators  who.  since  the  early  history  of 
perspectival  theater,  sat  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  the  location  from  which  all  perspectival  lines  could  be  seen  to 
converge  at  a  single  vanishing  point  on  stage.'"  Just  as  the  French  philosopher  Blaise  Pascal  famously  called  his 
king  "a  man  full  of  miseries"  who  must  be  distracted  from  his  melancholy,  the  writers  and  scenographers  of  the 
Trauerspiel  conceived  of  their  plays  as  distractions  for  their  princes,  whose  despondency  likewise  plagued  their 
souls." 

Melancholy,  in  sum.  is  not  only  the  state  of  mind  but  also  the  very  image  through  which  Benjamin  asks  his 
readers  to  understand  the  staging  of  the  Trauerspiel.  As  he  explains:  "The  images  and  figures  presented  in  the 
German  Trauerspiel  are  dedicated  to  Diirer's  genius  of  winged  melancholy.  The  intense  life  of  its  crude  theater 
begins  in  the  presence  of  this  genius"  (Fig.  5)."*  Hence,  Albrecht  Dtirer's  Melencolia  /(1514)  is  one  of  the  few 
images  illustrating  Benjamin's  text.   Erwin  Panofsky  and  Fritz  Saxl.  whose  analysis  of  Dtirer's  engraving  is  heav- 
ily cited  in  Benjamin's  book,  see  here  "Geometria  surrendering  to  melancholy,  or  of  Melancholy  with  a  taste  for 
geometry."  They  conclude  that  the  image,  "as  in  many  other  contemporary  representations,  is  both  the  problem 
and  a  symbol  of  geometrically  defined  optics — more  particularly,  of  perspective."'"  Such  an  interpretation  not 
only  corresponds  to  the  link  made  by  Furttenbach  between  melancholy  viewers  and  perspectival  effects  on 
stage.  It  also  amplifies  the  specific  ineaning  of  the  objects  that  surround  Dtirer's  figure.  For  Panofsky  and  Saxl. 
Afeleiieolia's  occupations  are  described  by  a  list  of  tools;  with  her  compasses  she  can  measure,  with  her  moulding 
plane  she  can  build  and  with  descriptive  geometry  she  can  produce  optical  illusions  like  perspective.   But  instead 
of  an  active  role,  she  chooses  to  contemplate  in  silence.  The  princely  spectator  of  the  Trauerspiel.  sitting  in  the 
center  of  the  viewing  audience,  is  likewise  silent  and  motionless.   His  melancholic  gaze  is  absorbed  in  a  spectacle 
embellished  by  theatrical  designs  built  only  to  distract  him  from  his  own  misery.   Yet  he  is  never  granted  a  final 
conclusion  or  a  historical  purpose.  The  allegories  of  the  Trauerspiel  saturate  his  mind  with  endless  associations 
housed  in  a  stage  and  enacted  by  scenery  that  decomposes  into  a  ruinous  chaos  of  fragments.   Benjamin  wrote 
that  "the  only  pleasure  the  melancholic  permits  himself,  and  it  is  a  powerful  one.  is  allegory."'"'  Neither  the  writ- 
ten allegories  to  be  found  in  the  Trauerspiel  nor  the  stage  upon  which  they  were  performed  culminated  in  any  sort 
of  enlightenment  for  their  viewer.   Instead,  they  brought  only  incompleteness. 

The  Trauerspiel,  in  conclusion,  is  the  materialization  of  the  rhetoric  of  allegory:  "[wjhatever  it  picks  up,  its 
Midas-touch  turns  into  something  endowed  with  significance.'^'  Yet  however  much  one  persists  in  seeking  ful- 
filled meaning  in  its  language  or  its  scenography,  concrete  significance  always  slips  away  into  another  layer  of 
association  and  theatrical  distraction.  Like  Melencolia's  listless  gaze,  those  who  sat  before  the  scenic  illusions 
and  mechanics  of  the  Baroque  stage  were  left  to  contemplate  an  endless  landscape  of  ruin,  and  therefore  were 
given  only  temporary  relief  as  Furttenbach  wrote,  from  their  own  "melancholy  spirit."  In  this  scheme  of  things, 
the  theoretical  frame  of  Benjamin's  analysis  sets  the  stage  for  the  Trauerspiel,  which  can  be  understood  as  a  mov- 
ing three-dimensional  image  of  the  insistent  yet  hopeless  search  for  meaning  in  history.  That  fruitless  search,  to 
Benjamin's  mind,  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Baroque  that  to  describe  it  he  turned  to  the  lamentation  of  one  of 
the  allegorical  figures  from  Sigmund  von  Birken's  Die  Fried-erfreule  Teutonie  ( 1652):  "Weeping  we  scattered  the 
seed  on  the  fallow  ground  and  sadly  we  went  away."''- 
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Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  Michelangelo 

Hilary  Ballon 


Henry-Russell  Hitchcock  issued  a  warning  hi  \94i<  at  a  symposium  on  tlie  question:  Wiiat  is  Happening  to 
Modern  Architecture?  After  commending  Frantc  Lloyd  Wright's  "capacity  for  variety  of  expression."  Hitchcock 
cautioned,  "With  Mr.  Wright  there  is  a  danger,  for  he  is  obviously  the  Michelangelo  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Michelangelo  was  not  good  for  his  contemporaries,  and.  least  of  all.  for  his  students."  A  year  later,  Philip 
.lohnson  echoed  the  view:  "Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is  our  Michelangelo."' 

The  comparison  may  not  seem  like  a  putdown,  but  the  parallel  with  Michelangelo  was  barbed  and  reflected  am- 
bivalence toward  Wright  at  mid-century.  As  Neil  Levine  has  shown,  Hitchcock  and  Johnson,  among  other  critics 
in  the  1940s,  intended  the  comparison  to  marginalize  Wright.   Even  while  conceding  his  genius,  they  isolated 
Wright  from  his  time,  denied  his  influence  and,  implicitly,  questioned  his  place  in  history.'   I  would  like  to  his- 
toricize  the  comparison  in  another  way  by  asking  if  Wright  thought  of  himself  in  relation  to  Michelangelo  as  did 
critics  during  his  lifetime.  How  did  the  Renaissance  master  enter  into  Wright's  thinking?  Behind  this  question 
is  the  broader  issue  of  Wright's  connection  to  history — not  only  the  history  of  modernism,  but  also  the  venerable 
humanist  tradition  of  architecture  that  conceived  of  built  form  in  relation  to  man  and  nature  through  the  mediat- 
ing language  of  geometry. 

Such  a  line  of  inquiry  is  complicated  by  Wright's  largely  successful  effort  to  locate  himself  outside  of  history. 
The  irrelevance  of  history  was  a  predicate  of  Wright's  mission,  which  broke  with  the  imitation  of  historical  styles 
and  envisioned  an  organic  architecture  responsive  to  specifically  American  conditions.  Driven  by  an  ambition 
to  revolutionize  architecture,  Wright  repudiated  the  value  of  the  past  even  as  he  aspired  to  enter  the  pantheon 
of  peerless  "poet  builders"  and  achieve  immortal  recognition.  Wright  found  no  fellowship  among  architects  of 
the  past;  indeed,  he  rarely  mentioned  a  pre-modern  architect  by  name.  The  one  figure  to  whom  he  generously 
paid  tribute  was  Louis  Sullivan,  whose  life  ended  in  professional  and  personal  collapse  and  who  posed  no  risk  to 
Wright's  claims  of  originality.  The  kind  of  historic  architecture  Wright  freely  praised  was  vernacular  architec- 
ture, "humble  buildings  .  .  .  with  which  architects  were  seldom  concerned,"'  or  architecture  without  architects.  "I 
find  very  annoying  .  .  .  his  contempt  .  .  .  for  all  architecture  that  preceded  him,"  Philip  .lohnson  grumbled.  "Was 
he  born  full-blown  from  the  head  of  Zeus  that  he  could  be  the  only  architect  that  ever  lived  or  ever  will?""" 

In  view  of  his  nameless  history  of  architecture,  the  rare  occasions  when  Wright  singled  out  an  architect  carry  a 
special  charge.  One  such  occasion  occurred  in  1930  when  Wright  began  a  lecture  by  attacking  Michelangelo  and 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  The  attack  yielded  one  of  the  longest,  if  not  the  longest,  passage  about  an  old  master  in 
Wright's  writings.   My  gloss  on  the  text  seeks  to  understand  Wright's  judgment  of  Michelangelo  which.  1  submit, 
was  not  what  it  appeared  to  be,  and  to  speculate  about  the  way  one  titanic  figure  in  the  history  of  architecture 
grappled  with  another. 

"Michelangelo  built  the  first  skyscraper  1  suppose,  when  he  hurled  the  Pantheon  on  top  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
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Pope  named  it  St.  Peter's  and  the  world  called  it  a  day.  celebrating  the  great  act  ever  since  in  the  sincerest  form  of 
human  flattery  possible.  As  is  well  known,  that  form  [the  dome]  is  imitation."'  So  begins  "The  Tyranny  of  the 
Skyscraper,"  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  six  lectures  that  Wright  delivered  at  Princeton  University  in  May  1930  and 
published  in  1931  as  Modern  Aninlcc/iire  Being  the  Kcihn  Lectures  for  1930.  The  book  is  important  for  two  rea- 
sons: it  responded  to  critics  who  challenged  Wright's  credentials  as  a  modern  architect;  and  it  made  Wright  aware 
of  the  role  books  might  play  in  shaping  his  critical  reception.   Modern  Arehileelure  was  Wright's  first  book  and 
launched  his  career  as  a  prolific  author.'' 

The  flamboyant  opening  quoted  above  encapsulates  Wright's  view  of  Renaissance  architecture  as  barren  imita- 
tion. Siding  with  Victor  Hugo,  John  Ruskin.  and  Eugene  Viollet-le-Duc,  nineteenth-century  romancers  of  medi- 
eval art,  Wright  posited  the  Renaissance  not  as  rebirth  but  as  decline,  a  compilation  of  dead  styles:  "The  freedom 
from  the  yoke  of  authority  which  the  Renaissance  gave  to  men  was  seemingly  a  great  gain;  but  it  served  only  to 
bind  them  senseless  to  tradition  and  to  mar  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  past  repair  .  .  .  [Architecture]  will  not  live 
again  until  we  break  away  entirely  from  adherence  to  the  false  ideals  of  the  Renaissance."'  This  passage  comes 
from  Wright's  most  extended  commentary  on  the  Renaissance,  which  was  written  in  1910  while  he  was  living  in 
Florence  and  discovering  the  art  of  the  quattrocento  and  cinquecento.  Wright  did  not  pause  to  comment  on  indi- 
vidual artists  in  his  sweeping  dismissal,  but  the  1930  lecture  has  a  different  edge.  Personifying  the  problem  of 
the  Renaissance,  Wright  cast  Michelangelo  as  antihero. 

Wright  made  Michelangelo's  failings  mirror  those  of  modern  architects.  First,  Wright  accused  him  of  thinking 
the  biggest  building  is  the  best.  After  praising  the  low,  "deep  seated"  domes  of  Persia,  the  flat  vaults  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  even  one  big  dome,  Hagia  Sophia,  Wright  projected  the  skyscraping  ambitions  of  the  1920s  onto  the 
Renaissance  architect:  "Buonarroti  got  his  dome  up  higher  than  all  others — got  it  out  of  the  building  itself  up  onto 
stilts."*  Wright  either  did  not  remember  or  chose  to  ignore  Giorgio  Vasari  whom  he  had  read  in  1910  while  living 
in  Florence  and  who  explained  that  Michelangelo  placed  no  premium  on  height.  In  fact.  Michelangelo  lowered 
the  profile  of  St.  Peter's  compared  to  alternative  schemes  by  designing  a  hemispherical  dome." 

Michelangelo's  second  failing  was  his  ignorance  of  structure.  In  Wright's  paragone  of  the  arts,  architecture 
reigns  supreme  because  it  links  form  with  structure  and  utility.  Thus  he  condemned  Michelangelo  for  approach- 
ing architecture  as  pure  form-making:  "Buonarroti,  being  a  sculptor  himself  (he  was  painter  also  but,  unluckily, 
painted  pictures  of  sculpture),  probably  thought  Architecture,  too,  ought  to  be  Sculpture.  So  he  made  the  grand- 
est statue  he  could  conceive  out  of  Italian  Renaissance  Architecture."'"  In  short,  Michelangelo  designed  a  dome 
he  could  not  support. 

History  relates  .  .  .  that  a  hurry-up  call  had  to  be  sent  in  at  the  last  moment  for  the  blacksmith.  A 
grand  chain  was  needed,  and  needed  in  a  hurry,  too,  to  keep  this  monumental  grandeur,  up  there 
where  it  was,  long  enough  for  it  to  do  its  deadly  work.  While  they  were  getting  this  grand  chain 
fastened  around  the  haunches  of  the  grand  dome,  in  jeopardy  on  its  stilts,  our  hero,  the  truly  great 
sculptor,  deeply,  or  rather  highly,  in  trouble  with  Architecture,  must  have  known  some  hours  of  an- 
guish such  as  only  Architects  can  ever  know." 

The  facts  did  not  interest  Wright.   Not  only  was  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  built  after  Michelangelo's  death  and  ac- 
cording to  a  revised  design,  but  the  story  of  emergency  repair  was  pure  fiction.  True,  metal  reinforcements 
were  used  in  the  dome,  but  this  was  common  building  practice  in  arched  construction.   Vasari  emphasized 
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Michelangelo's  knowledge  of  vaulting  and  structural  issues,  even  ifhe  initially  rejected  the  papal  commission  be- 
cause "architecture  was  not  his  vocation."'- 

Wright  regarded  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  as  an  abstract  idea,  not  a  three-dimensional  structure.   It  is  uncertain  if 
he  had  seen  the  church  during  his  European  sojourn  in  1409-10.   In  any  case,  Wright  was  not  prepared  to  recog- 
nize the  creativity  of  Michelangelo's  solution — the  brilliance  of  the  double-shell  construction,  the  orchestration 
of  forms  into  a  coherent  mass,  the  drama  of  the  domed  interior  space.   He  only  saw  a  "scrap-pile  of  reborn  posts, 
pilasters  and  mouldings  of  the  Graeco-Roman  sort."  a  "magniloquent  waste"  (an  inconsistent  complaint  from  the 
designer  of  the  Larkin  Building's  monumental  atrium)  and  a  form  "empty  of  meaning  or  of  any  significance  what- 
ever e.xcept  as  the  Pope's  mitre  has  it.""  Michelangelo's  dome  set  the  terms  of  its  own  wanton  imitation.  "From 
general  to  particular  the  imitation  proceeds,"  Wright  explained.  "The  world  saw  it.  accepted  and  adopted  it  as  the 
great  symbol  of  great  Authority.  And  so  it  has  flourished  as  this  symbol  ever  since,  not  only  in  the  great  capitals 
of  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  but,  alas,  in  every  division  of  this  country,  in  every  State,  in  every  county,  in 
every  municipality  thereof.  .  .   Everywhere  the  symbol  leaves  us,  for  our  authority,  in  debt  to  Michelangelo  for 
life."'''  One  such  dome  he  knew  well;  it  dominated  Madison,  Wisconsin,  not  far  from  his  Spring  Green  home. 

However  illogical  it  was  to  hold  Michelangelo  responsible  for  St.  Peter's  progeny,  the  accusation  has  the  effect  of 
magnifying  his  crime  and  achievement. 

Domed  or  damned  was  and  is  the  status  of  official  buildings  in  all  countries,  especially  in  ours,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  great  Italian's  impulsive  indiscretion.   But  no  other  individual  sculptor,  painter, 
or  architect,  let  us  hope,  may  ever  achieve  such  success  again,  or  Architecture  at  the  end  of  its  re- 
sources may  pass  out  in  favor  of  something  else." 

Thus  concludes  Wright's  evaluation  of  Michelangelo,  "the  greatest  artist  who  ever  lived."  Wright  then  turned 
to  skyscrapers,  the  proper  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  paid  tribute  to  Louis  Sullivan's  design  of  the  Wainw  right 
Building,  "a  greater  achievement  than  the  Papal  Dome,  I  believe,  because  here  was  utility  become  beauty  by 
sheer  triumph  of  imaginative  vision."" 

Why  did  Wright  demonize  Michelangelo?  Early  drafts  of  "The  Tyranny  of  the  Skyscraper"  omitted  Michelangelo 
and  the  lecture  began  more  logically  with  an  anecdote  about  real  estate  values  and  congestion."  Granted, 
Michelangelo's  dome  vividly  illustrated  what  Wright  opposed — the  classical  canon,  historical  styles  and  academ- 
ic values  which  Princeton  after  all  embodied.  But  arguably  other  local  examples  would  have  made  these  points 
more  forcefully,  such  as  a  decorated  skyscraper  in  Manhattan  or  a  historicist  building  on  the  Princeton  campus. 
Outside  the  lecture  hall  stood  two  masquerade  Greek  temples.  Whig  and  Clio  Halls  (1823,  remodeled  1893),  and 
Ralph  Adams  Cram's  brand-new  Gothic  chapel  (1925-28). 

Nothing  in  Wright's  earlier  work  accounts  for  the  ad  homineni  attack  on  Michelangelo  in  1930.   Wright  had 
previously  mentioned  his  name  only  in  passing;  half-formed  references  to  "Angelo"  are  embedded  in  lists  of 
names  along  with  respectful  references  to  his  "magnificent  pictorial  sculptures"  which  Wright  had  "the  privi- 
lege" of  studying  in  Florence."  Wright  set  small  casts  of  the  David  in  several  Prairie  houses.  The  insertion  of 
Michelangelo  in  "The  Tyranny  of  the  Skyscraper"  was  unexpected,  even  digressive,  and  therefore  meaningful. 
If  Wright  abandoned  the  impersonal  terms  of  his  standard  historical  critique,  personalized  the  problem  with 
classical  architecture,  and  celebrated  Michelangelo  as  antihero,  it  was  because  in  1930  he  needed  Michelangelo. 
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Wright  projected  his  anxieties  and  ambitions  onto  the  Renaissance  master.   Denouncing  the  fabled  artist 
was  in  part  a  provocative  way  to  start  a  speech,  but  more  significantly,  it  positioned  Wright  in  opposition  to 
Michelangelo.  The  antagonistic  pairing  served  to  reaffirm  Wright's  achievement  and  relative  importance  in  the 
history  of  architecture. 

Princeton  invited  Wright  to  give  the  Kahn  Lectures  at  a  difficult  moment  in  his  career.  Worse  than  unemployed, 
he  was,  in  some  quarters,  deemed  outdated,  as  good  as  dead.  Wright  was  fighting  for  his  place  in  history  as  a 
pioneer  of  modern  architecture,  a  role  Le  Corbusier  had  usurped  after  the  English  translation  of  Vers  line  archi- 
tecture was  published  in  1927  to  critical  acclaim.  Hitchcock,  for  example,  championed  Le  Corbusier  as  a  "new 
Pioneer"  and  damned  Wright  as  a  "new  traditionalist.""  Wright  challenged  the  critic,  belittling  the  redundancy 
of  the  term  "new  pioneer."  "Why  new?"  Wright  asked.  "A  pioneer  is  a  pioneer,  n'est-ce  pas?  However  that  may 
be  found  to  be,  all  Monsieur  Hitchcock  has  to  say  or  can  see  done  in  "Towards  a  New  Architecture"  was  here  at 
home  in  our  own  country,  at  work  with  Mr.  Sullivan  in  his  field  and  with  myself  in  mine  more  than  25  years  ago." 
This  is  a  reference  to  his  advocacy  of  the  machine,  which  went  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  Wright  made  the 
same  point  in  a  cooler  tone  in  his  own  review  of  Towards  a  New  Architecture  published  in  1928:  "The  fact  that  all 
Le  Corbusier  says  or  means  was  at  home  here  in  architecture  in  America  in  the  work  of  Louis  Sullivan  and  my- 
self— more  than  25  years  ago  and  is  fully  on  record  in  both  building  and  writing  here  and  abroad — has  no  mean- 
ing for  him."-" 

It  should  be  noted  that  Le  Corbusier  celebrated  Michelangelo  in  Towards  a  New  Architecture:  "Michelangelo  is 
the  man  of  the  last  thousand  years  as  Phidias  was  the  man  of  the  thousand  years  before  .  .  .  The  work  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  a  creation,  not  a  Renaissance,  and  overshadows  the  classical  epochs."  Le  Corbusier  included  eight  il- 
lustrations of  St.  Peter's  and  lavished  praise  on  the  church,  including  Michelangelo's  idea  of  the  dome.  "To  con- 
struct such  a  dome  in  stone  was  a  lour  deforce  that  few  men  would  have  dared,"  but  Le  Corbusier  correctly  notes 
that  Michelangelo  only  built  the  drum.  "The  rest  fell  into  barbarian  hands;  all  was  spoilt.   Mankind  lost  one  of 
the  highest  works  of  human  intelligence."-'   Wright's  shrill  attack  on  Michelangelo  in  1930  may  have  carried 
some  displaced  contempt  for  his  modern  champion,  Le  Corbusier. 

Bristling  at  his  perceived  rearguard  position,  Wright  used  the  Princeton  lectures  to  redefine  himself  as  a  pioneer. 
Modern  Architecture,  the  plain  but  pithy  title  of  the  book,  staked  out  his  groimd.  The  Kahn  Lectures  were  a  re- 
joinder to  Le  Corbusier's  Towards  a  New  Architecture,  a  counter-manifesto  to  reclaim  the  mantle  of  modernism. 
Rather  than  inaugurate  the  Kahn  Lectures  with  a  fresh  statement  of  his  ideas,  Wright  shamelessly  reread  an  old 
lecture,  "The  Art  and  Craft  of  the  Machine"  of  1903,  to  demonstrate  that  he  had  posed  the  problem  of  the  ma- 
chine aesthetic  long  before  Le  Corbusier,  echoing  the  theme  of  Lewis  Mumford's  essay  "Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and 
the  New  Pioneers"  of  1929.  Mumford  challenged  Hitchcock's  "underlying  thesis  of  a  cleavage  in  form  between 
the  generation  of  Wright  and  the  generation  of  Le  Corbusier  and  Oud"  and  argued  that  "the  glorification  of  the 
machine  by  people  who  are  just  learning  to  use  it,  is  "modern'  in  Europe  today  precisely  because  it  is  forty  years 
behind  our  American  experience."-- 

The  issue  of  Wright's  historical  standing  also  explains  the  unusual  illustration  program  of  Modern  Architecture 
(Fig.  1).  Five  of  the  six  published  drawings  adopt  a  hard-edged,  planar  graphic  style  that  Wright  uniquely  em- 
ployed in  1929  to  mimic  the  look  of  renderings  by  European  modernists.-'  The  drawings  visually  suggest  that 
buildings  from  Wright's  Oak  Park  years  were  forerunners  of  the  International  Style. 
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Figure  I.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Larkin  Building  (1403), 
rendered  by  Heinricli  Kiumb,  1929-30.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation  0403.002. 


Figure  2.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  view  ot  the  Towers  at  St. 
Mark's  in-the-Bouwerie,  New  York  City,   project,  1929.   This 
rendering  does  not  include  the  fourth  tower  proposed  lor  a  site 
across  the  street.   Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Foundation  2905.004 
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The  complete  argument  of  Moc/eni  Architecture  need  not  be  traced  out  here.   Sutfice  it  to  say  that  Wright  pre- 
sented his  ideas  about  the  si<yscraper,  the  modern  building  type  par  excellence,  for  the  first  lime  in  his  Princeton 
lecture.   In  a  two-pronged  argument,  Wright  mounted  a  social  critique  of  the  skyscraper  as  an  instrument  of  real 
estate  values  and  dehumanizing  congestion,  and  an  architectural  critique  of  the  standard  system  of  steel-frame 
construction  with  masonry  cladding  in  assorted  historical  styles.   In  Wright's  analysis,  the  skyscraper  is  the 
modern  analogue  of  Michelangelo's  dome;  both  are  structurally  deficient,  fi.xated  on  height,  imitative  in  style, 
and  widely  imitated.  Skyscrapers,  "these  Machine-made  solutions  with  an  ancient  architectural  look."  Wright 
lamented,  are  "like  the  Buonarroti  dome  .  .  .  foolishly  imitated  out  on  the  western  prairies  and  in  the  desolate 
mountain  States."'^ 


While  Wright  did  not  discuss  specific  designs  in  the  Kahn  Lectures.  "The  Tyranny  of  the  Skyscraper"  was  closely 
related  to  two  contemporary  projects  that  informed  his  discourse  and  translated  his  principles  into  designs.   Both 
projects  were  designed  for  the  Reverend  William  Norman  Guthrie,  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark's  in-the- 
Bouwerie  in  New  York  City  and  dated  from  1928-29.  The  designs  were  linked  to  the  skyscraper  lecture  by  chro- 
nology, geography,  and  typology. 

In  1929,  Wright  designed  a  series  of  four  towers  to  flank  St.  Mark's  church,  on  Second  Avenue  at  10"'  Street,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Princeton  lectures,  was  campaigning  to  get  them  built.  Guthrie  went  to  Princeton  both  to  see 
the  tower  model  in  the  exhibition  of  Wright's  work  accompanying  the  lectures  and  to  confer  with  Princeton  fac- 
ulty about  the  architect's  revolutionary  idea  for  a  cantilever  tower.  The  St.  Mark's  project  was  one  of  Wright's 
most  ambitious  and  inventive  designs.   In  a  radical  rethinking  of  the  high-rise  building  type.  Wright  proposed  a 
cantilever  structure  in  lieu  of  a  skeletal  frame,  and  duplex  apartments  with  free-flowing,  sunlit  space  enclosed 
by  curtain  walls  of  glass  and  copper  rather  than  masonry  cladding  (Fig.  2).  The  towers  were  set  in  a  park,  one  of 
several  ways  they  reconnected  the  city  dweller  with  nature.  Although  unmentioned  in  the  Princeton  lecture,  the 
St.  Mark's  Towers  gave  concrete  expression  to  Wright's  ideas. -^ 

Wright  understood  the  appeal  of  skyhigh  verticality.   Height  was  not  a  salient  feature  of  the  St.  Mark's  Towers; 
the  tallest  rose  only  eighteen  stories,  diminutive  by  New  York  standards.  But  his  other  design  for  Guthrie  was 
a  soaring  "star  tickler."  In  1927,  Guthrie  asked  Wright  to  illustrate  an  article  on  a  "modern  cathedral."  Guthrie 
was  leading  a  well-publicized,  one-man  crusade  against  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  monumental  building  project  that 
the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York  William  T.  Manning  was  determined  to  complete.  (He  did  not  succeed;  the 
cathedral  remains  unfinished  to  this  day.)  Guthrie  objected  to  St.  John  the  Divine  on  both  artistic  and  religious 
grounds,  and  proposed  a  counter-project,  modern  in  style,  ecumenical  in  practice.  On  Easter  Sunday  1928,  in  a 
sermon  provocatively  titled  "The  Resurrection  of  Our  Dead  Christianity.  Clothed  with  the  Body  of  an  Impossible 
Cathedral."  Guthrie  laid  out  his  vision  of  "a  1.500-foot  star  tickler,  seating  25.000.  thirteen-sided  and  built  of 
steel  and  stained  glass."-" 

Granting  Guthrie's  request.  Wright  made  three  drawings  of  the  theoretical  project  in  1928.-'   They  are  a  tribute 
to  his  intimate  friendship  with  Guthrie,  their  common  ideals,  and  above  all.  Wright's  interest  in  the  architectural 
problem  that  was  posed.   Wright  conceived  a  centralized  structure  based  on  a  hexagonal  plan  with  a  soaring  tee- 
pee-like enclosure  supported  by  a  tripod  of  steel  girders  (Fig.  3).   Wright  called  it  the  Steel  Cathedral:  a  historic 
building  type  reinvented  with  modern  materials  of  steel  and  glass  and  a  new  structural  system  based  on  a  tripod. 
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I  luiiiL'  3.  Frank  Lloyd  Wriglu,  clcsalion  of  the  Slcel  Cathedral,  project,  l^:?.   Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation  2602.003. 
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Figure  4.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  elevation  of  the  Steel  Cathedral,  project,  1927.   Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation  2602.002. 
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A  canopy  of  glass  is  suspended  from  three  structural  girders,  delineated  in  red  on  the  plan,  and  an  intermediate 
tripod  of  subordinate  supports  that  Wright  called  pendants.  The  six  lines  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  plan 
are  not  axes;  they  reflect  the  plan  of  structural  elements  and  demonstrate  the  integration  of  form  and  structure  in 
Wright's  approach  to  architecture. 

The  spire  of  the  Steel  Cathedral  peaked  at  2100  feet.  At  Unity  Temple,  Wright  had  rejected  the  image  of  a 
steeple  church,  its  "finger"  pointing  to  God.  and  instead  designed  a  cubic  meeting  house.  By  contrast,  the  Steel 
Cathedral  is  a  pointing  finger  of  unprecedented  height.  The  sketches  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  appearing  beside  the  Steel  Cathedral  on  an  elevation  drawing  emphasize  the  cathedral's  height  as  well  as 
the  historic  roots  of  the  tripod  structure. 

An  essay  in  centralized  planning,  the  plan  is  Wright's  first  exploration  of  the  hexagonal  form  (Fig.  4).  A  hexa- 
gon delimits  the  outer  walls  of  the  structure,  which  is  raised  on  a  rotated  hexagonal  podium.  At  the  corners  of 
the  hexagon  are  diamond-shaped  spaces,  colored  in  yellow  pencil.   Between  them  are  polygonal  spaces,  colored 
in  white;  generated  from  hexagons,  they  have  exterior  projections  colored  in  blue  that  may  indicate  skylights. 
These  peripheral  spaces  serve  as  chapels  and  form  an  outer  ring  of  highly  plastic,  faceted  volumes  in  contrast  to 
the  steep  planes  of  the  central  pyramid.  The  chapels  surround  a  central  hexagonal  space  that  steps  down,  like  an 
amphitheater,  to  a  fountain  in  the  middle  called  the  Fountain  of  the  Elements.  The  placement  of  a  fountain  in  the 
center  and  altars  at  the  periphery,  which  suited  the  multi-denominational  program  of  the  Steel  Cathedral,  in  effect 
resolved  a  problem  that  had  vexed  Renaissance  architects:  whether  to  place  the  main  altar  of  centralized  churches 
in  the  center  or  in  the  apse.  Wright's  design  establishes  an  equilibrium  between  vertical  and  centrifugal  forces, 
and  plane  and  volume,  with  the  geometric  clarity  of  an  ideal  plan. 

In  terms  of  its  scale,  inventiveness,  and  architectural  ambition,  the  Steel  Cathedral  begs  comparison  with  arche- 
typal religious  buildings:  Gothic  cathedral  and  Renaissance  domed  church.  The  Gothic  cathedral  resonates  in 
the  name  of  Wright's  design  and  in  the  circumstances  of  its  commission,  in  opposition  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine.  Yet  the  design  has  stronger  affinities  to  the  tradition  of  centrally  planned  Renaissance  churches.-* 
Renaissance  theorists  regarded  the  circle  as  the  ideal  form,  and  its  symbolic  meaning  devolved  onto  polygonal 
shapes  derived  from  the  circle.  The  hexagon  came  after  the  circle  in  the  hierarchy  of  forms.  Alberti  stressed  its 
affinities  with  nature,  which  "delights  in  the  hexagon.  For  bees,  hornets,  and  insects  of  every  kind  have  learned 
to  build  the  cells  of  their  hives  entirely  out  of  hexagons."  He  also  stressed  its  geometric  properties:  "Half  the  di- 
ameter of  the  circle  will  give  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  hexagon;"  other  polygons  are  derived  from  it.-"  Serlio 
deemed  the  hexagon  "close  to  perfection."'"  Although  both  treatises  illustrated  a  hexagonal  church  plan,  the  form 
was  more  admired  in  theory  than  in  practice.  With  his  hexagonal  scheme,  Wright  resurrected  a  form  that  the 
Renaissance  had  idealized  but  did  not  develop.  The  most  widely  adopted  centralized  plan  during  the  Renaissance 
was  the  Greek  cross,  which  reached  its  culminating  expression  in  Michelangelo's  design  for  St.  Peter's.  The  Steel 
Cathedral  is  bound  to  St.  Peter's  as  rival,  heir  and  twin. 

The  Steel  Cathedral  is  akin  to  Renaissance  solutions  governed  by  symbolic  geometry.  The  geometric  basis  of 
the  design  is  shown  in  diagrammatic  form  at  the  top  of  the  plan  and  reinforced  by  the  style  of  the  drawing,  un- 
usual in  Wright's  oeuvre,  with  color  coding  to  highlight  the  geometric  pattern.  The  "spatial  mathematics"  and 
"organic  geometry"  that  Rudolf  Wittkower  described  in  the  centralized  Renaissance  church  are  also  qualities  of 
the  Steel  Cathedral."   In  the  Renaissance  world  view,  geometry  carried  symbolic  meaning;  the  circle  is  ideal,  and 
by  extension,  centralized  plans  partake  of  that  meaning.  In  Wright's  world  view,  geometry  also  carried  symbolic 
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and  spiritual  resonance:  "Geometric  shapes  through  human  sensibility  have  thus  acquired  to  some  extent  human 
significance  as,  say,  the  cube  or  square,  integrity;  the  circle  or  sphere,  infinity;  the  straight  line,  rectitude  .  .  .  ; 
the  triangle  .  .  .  aspiration."'''  In  Renaissance  architecture,  the  centralized  church  mediated  between  God  and 
man,  between  macrocosm  and  microcosm.  For  Wright,  nature  stood  in  for  God.  and  geometric  forms  mediated 
between  man  and  nature.   A  work  of  architecture  is  "the  highest,  most  subjective,  conventionalization  of  Nature 
known  to  man,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  organically  true  to  Nature  when  it  is  really  a  work  of  Art.""'  When 
Wright  wrote  these  words  in  1900,  he  used  the  example  of  the  lotus,  which  Egyptians  ttnned  into  a  column  capi- 
tal. Thirty  years  later.  Wright  expressed  this  concept  in  two  recent  designs  that  embody  his  idea  of  architecture 
as  an  abstracted  expression  of  nature:  St.  Mark's  Towers,  whose  cantilever  structure  he  related  to  a  tree;  and  the 
Steel  Cathedral,  where  the  basic  hexagonal  form  and  central  placement  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Elements,  among 
other  features,  inscribe  the  idea  of  Nature. 

Although  Wright  condemned  the  Renaissance,  he  was  its  theoretical  heir  in  an  important  respect.  The  link 
emerges  in  the  close  connection  he  drew  between  music  and  architecture,  and  his  concept  of  geometry  and 
nature.  Whether  Wright  knew  Michelangelo's  plan  of  St.  Peter's  is  beside  the  point;  the  Steel  Cathedral  and 
Michelangelo's  Greek-cross  scheme  bear  a  conceptual  rather  than  a  formal  similarity.  The  two  designs  are  quint- 
essential essays  in  centralized  planning  and  stem  from  a  common  view  of  geometry  as  the  symbolic  language 
of  architecture.   Wright  would  have  been  loath  to  acknowledge  the  connection;  nevertheless,  the  Steel  Cathedral 
and  St.  Peter's  were  companionate  designs,  rooted  in  a  common  tradition  of  humanist  architecture.  As  much 
as  any  design  in  his  oeuvre,  the  Steel  Cathedral  expresses  the  idea  of  architecture  as  "an  image  or  mirror  of  a 
pre-ordained  mathematical  harmony  of  the  Universe,"  as  Wittkower  discerned  in  centrally  planned  Renaissance 
churches. '■* 

In  1430,  with  his  historical  reputation  on  the  line  and  his  creativity  resurgent,  Wright  issued  a  challenge  in  "The 
Tyranny  of  the  Skyscraper,"  not  just  to  the  "new  pioneers"  but  also  to  the  "the  greatest  artist  who  ever  lived." 
Wright  had  just  conceived  two  brave  and  wholly  original  ideas;  one  for  a  cantilevered  tower,  the  other  for  a  sky- 
scraping  tripod  truss  structure,  both  of  which  were  implicitly  drawn  into  the  contest  with  Michelangelo  and  his 
triumphant  dome.   Wright  was  awestruck  by  Michelangelo's  historical  impact.   He  tried  to  imagine  Buonarroti's 
reaction  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  wondered  what  he  would  think  of  America's  "dome-istic"  imitations,  and  stressed 
Michelangelo's  unparalleled  influence.  Whereas  Hitchcock  saw  Michelangelo  as  lacking  influence  and  standing 
outside  history.  Wright  conjured  the  reverse;  "Probably  every  other  sculptor  who  ever  lived  would  like  to  have 
done  or  to  do  the  thing  that  Michelangelo  did."" 

Michelangelo  was  revered  by  Wright's  mentors;  Dankmar  Adier  regarded  him  as  a  divine  artificer;  he  was 
Sullivan's  "Super-Man,"  "first  great  Adventurer,"  "first  mighty  Craftsman,"  and  Sullivan  makes  clear  that 
he  identified  w  ith  the  Renaissance  master.'"  In  a  transfiguration  of  their  hero  worship,  Wright  offered  up 
Michelangelo  as  antitype  in  the  Princeton  lecture  of  1930  because  he  experienced  a  strong  connection — a  com- 
bination of  admiration,  envy  and  contempt.   At  this  creative  turning  point  in  his  career.  Wright  measured  his 
achievement  against  "the  greatest  artist  who  ever  lived"  while  tapping  into  the  humanist  tradition  of  architecture 
with  renewed  force,  clarity  and  invention. 

Ttiis  essay  is  offered  in  tribute  to  Henry  Millon.  whose  combination  of  exacting  scholarsliip,  deptli  of  knowledge,  and  insight  into  the 
design  process  and  architectural  drawing  has  illuminated  so  many  aspects  of  the  history  of  architecture,  including  Michelangelo  at  St. 
Peter's. 
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Why  I  Love  Paul  Hofer 

Aldo  Rossi 

(introduced  by  mark  jarzombek  and  translated  by  DAVID  Friedman) 

Introduction 

It  is  a  frequent  lament  that  contemporary  architectural  students  are  increasingly  untrained  in  the  intense  observa- 
tion of  past  architectural  accomplishments.   It  has  also  been  pointed  out  how  insular  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
scholarship  has  become  in  the  last  decade.  There  are  fewer  and  fewer  positions  available  in  these  fields  in  schools 
of  architecture.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  set  of  essays  dedicated  to  Professor  Henry  Millon,  himself 
an  architect  and  scholar,  to  delve  into  this  problem  in  detail.  Nonetheless,  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  recall 
that  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  studying  with  Millon  know  that  he  had  a  passionate  interest  in  drawings  and  a 
gimlet  eye  when  it  came  to  observing  them. 

Inspired  by  that  memory,  1  would  like  to  present  at  least  one  other  example  of  a  fruitful  exchange  between  the 
historian  and  the  architect,  namely  that  between  Paul  Hofer  and  Aldo  Rossi.  Hofer,  a  man  with  many  competen- 
cies and  professor  of  architectural  history  at  the  Eidgenossische  Technische  Hochschule  in  Zurich,  dedicated  a 
good  portion  of  his  scholarly  career  to  investigating  the  Baroque,  working  in  particular  on  the  Sicilian  city  of 
Nolo.  Hofer  was,  however,  also  known  for  his  drawings,  which  formed  the  centerpieces  of  his  unforgettable  lec- 
tures. Among  the  numerous  students  who  attended  these  lectures  was  the  young  Rossi,  who  came  to  be  deeply 
influenced  not  only  by  Hofer's  urban  theories,  but  also  by  his  drawing  style — ink  on  paper  with  loose  handwritten 
notes  and  commentaries  filling  up  the  margins  (Figs.  I,  2).  Since  Rossi's  drawings  are  well-known  and  have  been 
widely  published,  we  are  publishing  two  drawings  by  Hofer  and  the  translation  of  a  short  piece  that  Rossi  wrote 
in  1991  entitled  "Perche  amo  Paul  Hofer,"  which  first  appeared  in  Andre  Corboz,  ed..  Die  Sladi  mil  Eigenschaften 
(Zurich:  GTA,  1991),  13. 
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Figure  1.  Paul  Hoter.  ■"Palermo,  S.  Teresa,  Piazza  della  Kalsa"  (iy69). 
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Why  I  love  Paul  Holer 

I  love  him,  yet  what  I  write  here  is  not  a  simple  homage.  1  knew  his  work  before  meeting  him  and  it  changed 
the  kind  of  architect  I  was  to  become.  Hofer  was  able  to  give  visual  form  to  the  results  of  scholarship  in  ways 
that  were  artistic  and  creative.   He  did  the  same  thing  for  the  history  of  architecture  that  Karl  Kerenyi  did  for 
the  study  of  mythology:  by  salvaging  a  lost  world  for  a  contemporary  audience  he  stimulated  the  development  of 
modern  culture. 

I  prefer  to  say  these  things  rather  than  to  boast  about  his  friendship.  I  believe  he  befriended  me  because  he  recog- 
nized how  much  I  admired  him.  but  perhaps  it  was  something  more. 

I  could  write  about  a  conversation  we  had  one  morning  in  Bern,  or  about  another  that  took  place  while  we  were 
doing  research  in  the  city  of  Solothurn,  or  about  others  concerning  the  places  in  Switzerland  that  belonged  to  our 
friendship. 

But  let  others  write  about  these  memories,  and  others  still  about  his  work  as  an  historian.  (We  await  the  publi- 
cation of  his  complete  work,  even  if  it  must  appear  in  fragmentary  form.)  I've  become  ever  more  exclusively  a 
designer  and  that,  too,  is  a  reflection  of  his  influence.  1  have  a  drawing  that  he  made  of  the  Gallaretese  project  in 
Milan.   It's  a  very  personal  interpretation  and  it  shows  how  fully  he  identified  with  my  vision  for  architecture. 

So  I  dedicate  to  him  this  first  design  (published  with  the  original  version  of  this  text)  for  a  large  commercial  com- 
plex that  I'm  building  in  Milan.   It's  on  the  site  of  a  big  factory  and  1  want  to  preserve  some  of  the  existing  struc- 
tures.  Warehouses,  smoke  stacks,  water  towers  embody  the  spirit  of  this  architecture.  They  are  only  fragments 
but  they  are  enough  to  generate  the  new  project.   Paul  Hofer  recognized  a  part  of  the  city  in  every  architecture. 

My  dear  master,  1  dedicate  these  words  and  this  drawing  to  you.   I  hope  to  meet  you  again  and  pray  that  you 
haven't  forgotten  that  Milanese  student,  a  little  eccentric  {bizzarro),  but  very  much  interested  in  you  and  in  your 
work. 

— Aldo  Rossi 
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Figure  2.  "Mirabella  Inbaccari"  (1969). 
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